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•  With  that  he  whistled  his  only  son,  that  dropped  from  a 

mountain-crest — 
He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring,  and  he  looked  like 

a  lance  in  rest.' 

RCDYARD  KIPLING. 


TO 

THE   MAGPIE   CLUB 


LANCE-IN-REST 


'  How  earnest  thou,  Lord  Love  ?' 

ALONG  the  flint-metalled  roads  that  swung  over  the 
downs  the  vicarage  pony  carried  the  vicarage 
visitor  at  a  pleasant  but  not  agitating  speed.  There 
was  no  hurry.  There  never  was  any  hurry  for 
twenty  miles  round  Haverley. 

The  young  man  threw  back  his  shoulders  and 
took  a  breath  of  the  clean  air  with  contentment ; 
he  was  an  habitually  contented  man,  one  who 
could  appreciate  a  pure  atmosphere  without  un- 
duly complaining  when  he  had  to  breathe  London 
mixture  ;  a  self-reliant  man  too,  who  exaggerated 
nothing,  and  asked  no  help  of  any. 

As  he  passed  by  park  and  village,  slow  and  ancient 
as  the  ox- waggon,  not  yet  quite  extinct  in  the 
district,  his  mind  ran  back  over  the  years  since  he 
had  last  driven  along  these  broad  white  roads  and 
seen  Hampshire  ox- waggons,  and  his  thoughts 
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brought  a  smile  which  on  a  weak  face  would  have 
been  fatuous,  for  it  was  the  smile  of  a  man  who  had 
not  known  failure. 

His  last  visit  had  been  eleven  years  ago,  when  he 
was  a  boy  at  Rugby ;  Isabella  was  alive  then  — 
Isabella,   frail    and    saintly  —  and    her   two    little 
daughters  were  aged  seven  and  six  respectively. 

He  had  been  generally  acknowledged  a  nice  boy 
and  a  manly  boy,  and  little  girls'  hearts  are  easily 
won.  Agatha,  the  seven-year-old,  was  especially 
taken  by  the  lad's  deference  to  her  mother,  and 
their  favourite  male  acquaintances  were  dethroned 
on  the  spot. 

*  Cousin  Leslie  is  not  half  so  nice,'  she  said,  dis- 
cussing the  visitor  with  her  sister,  '  he  never  took 
his  cap  off  till  father  told  him,  and  he's  afraid  of 
the  cow,  and  he  did  what  mother  'pecially  said  he 
wasn't  to  !' 

*  And  Percy  Myers,  he  cries  /'  said  little  Grace, 
with  scornful  emphasis. 

'  That  doesn't  matter  so  much,'  replied  Agatha. 

For  she  had  seen  the  admired  Bob  cry  on  one 
occasion  when  news  had  arrived  of  his  mother's 
illness  in  Florence,  and  with  a  child's  instinct  of 
trouble  in  the  air,  and  a  girl-child's  incipient  woman- 
liness, she  had  followed  the  boy  unseen  and  watched 
him  through  the  nut-bushes.  But  of  course  she 
was  not  going  to  tell. 

'  You  can't  always  go  by  crying?  she  told  Grace, 
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nodding  her  little  head  with  great  decision,   '  but 
Percy  is  a  silly  !' 

When  these  girls5  now  motherless,  heard  that 
Robert  was  coming  for  a  few  days'  visit,  they  found 
it  a  very  interesting  event  to  look  forward  to. 

Many  women  had  passed  before  Robert  Bass's 
eyes  since  he  had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and 
had  begun  his  steady  climb  to  the  higher  seats 
in  his  profession,  and  not  a  few  would  have  been 
pleased  if  they  could  have  found  favour  in  them. 
But  he  had  been  in  no  haste  to  wed,  and  was  not 
prone  to  sentiment.  His  hands  were  full,  for  his 
father  was  dead,  and  he  stood  in  position  of  head 
of  the  family.  His  mother  and  sisters  relied  on 
him  in  many  ways  as  they  could  not  have  done 
if  he  had  taken  a  wife,  and  he  was  himself  suffi- 
ciently ambitious  to  work  hard  and  be  deeply 
interested  in  his  own  success. 

Of  course  he  meant  to  have  a  wife  some  day,  and 
the  word  stood  in  his  mind  for  a  handsome  well- 
dressed  personality  on  his  arm  at  receptions,  pre- 
siding popularly  at  his  own  entertainments,  and 
always  doing  exactly  as  he  wished.  He  hardly 
gave  a  thought  to  the  girls  at  West  Haverley  when 
he  accepted  the  vicar's  invitation  for  a  few  days' 
trout-fishing.  He  had  pleasant  recollections  of  the 
streams  and  the  sport,  gave  a  regretful  thought 
to  the  beautiful  hostess  who  had  much  impressed 
his  boyish  fancy,  and  a  scarcely  less  regretful  one 
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to  the  two  pretty  little  girls  whom  eleven  years  had 
made  young  women.  Robert  enjoyed  playing  with 
little  girls,  and  relished  the  talk  of  clever  women, 
but  country  striplings  in  their  teens  he  accounted 
the  least  interesting  class  of  fellow-beings. 

He  arrived  in  time  for  four-o'clock  tea  at  the 
vicarage.  The  drawing-room  was  large,  luxurious, 
and  fairly  tasteful,  for  Mr.  Linwood  was  no  poor 
parson  eating  cold  mutton  at  one  o'clock,  but  a 
man  with  a  good  income  who  lived  up  to  it. 

'  The  place  is  not  much  changed  since  I  was  here 
before,'  said  Robert,  looking  round  the  room  and 
through  the  large  windows  with  a  pleasant  air  of 
satisfaction  in  his  surroundings.  '  A  dozen  years 
do  not  make  much  difference  here.  Was  it  '83 
or  '84  I  was  down  last  ?' 

'  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  it  was  in  1883 
you  last  visited  us,  for  it  was  the  year  when  that 
remarkable  incident  occurred — you  would  not  re- 
member it,  of  course,  and  my  daughters  were  too 
young  to  do  so,  but  no  doubt,  Grace,  you  have 
heard  me  mention  that  extraordinary  incident  at 
the  Confirmation  service,  when  the  Bishop,  the  old 
Bishop,  of  course — the  present  Bishop  was  then 
Archdeacon  of — er — let  me  see — which  diocese  was 
it  ?  Dear  dear  dear ' 

'  Yes,  father,  you  have  often  told  me  what  he 
said  to  you.  It  was  a  very  strange  thing,  as  you 
say,  but  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Bass ' 
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'  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  my  dear,  these  un- 
worldly concerns  are  but  little  to  the  majority.' 
He  sighed.  '  You  must  excuse  us,  yes,  excuse  us, 
Mr.  Bass,  we  are  very  simple  people.' 

'  The  year  you  were  here  was  the  one  before 
mother's  illness  began,'  said  Grace,  looking  inter- 
esting, '  but  of  course  we  did  not  know  that  then.' 

Robert  glanced  across  at  her,  as  she  sat  at  the 
wicker  table  dispensing  tea  successfully,  a  charm- 
ing figure,  her  soft  hair  hardly  yet  used  to  its 
womanly  coils,  her  plump  little  hands  busy  among 
the  cups,  her  dainty  air  of  management.  He  did 
not  suppose  she  could  remember  much  of  the  deli- 
cate mother  whose  life  had  been  so  given  to  her 
baby  girls,  but  it  was  a  sad  thing  for  anyone  to  grow 
up  motherless,  and  he  was  sympathetic  to  that 
especial  sorrow. 

'  Do  have  some  more  tea,  Mr.  Bass,'  she  broke 
brightly  on  his  thoughts,  for  she  considered  pauses 
bad  management,  and  never  allowed  them,  '  and 
pray  do  not  say  we  have  no  changes  here  it  is  as 
much  as  to  tell  us  we  are  dull,  you  know.  This  tea- 
set  is  a  survival  to  be  sure,  and  the  furniture  is  not 
much  altered,  but  the  great  laurel  hedge  at  the  end 
of  the  lawn  has  been  taken  away,  and  the  rose-bed 
in  front  of  these  windows  is  quite  new.  When  was 
it  planted,  father  ?' 

'  You  ought  not  to  require  my  old  memory  to 
assist  your  own,  my  dear,'  said  the  vicar,  *  the 
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rose-bed  was  made  five  years  ago,  and  all  the  trees 
were  put  in  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  Allan 
Richardsons,  which  were;  added  last  year.' 

'  The  laurels  used  to  be  a  great  place  for  thrushes' 
nests,'  said  Robert. 

'  Ah,  we  couldn't  keep  them,  nothing  grows  on 
this  chalk  as  it  ought  to  do.  As  soon  as  a  tree  or 
shrub  comes  to  a  certain  size  it  dies — dies  away— 
nothing  that  we  could  do  was  of  any  avail  to  save 
our  poor  laurels  ;  we  were  obliged  to  part  with 
them.'  The  vicar  sighed  again  ;  then,  apparently  as 
a  duty,  added  a  smile.  '  The  old  acacia-tree  now  at 
the  corner  of  the  house  I  had  removed  for  a  different 
reason.  There  was  really  no  view  of  the  house  that 
took  in  the  gables  satisfactorily,  now  I  have  been 
enabled  to  take  five  or  six  very  fair  photographs 
from  the  lane — really  very  fair  ones,  you  must  let 
me  show  them  to  you.' 

The  vicar  never  seemed  to  enjoy  good  spirits 
except  when  he  was  talking  of  his  photographs, 
raising  a  doubt  in  the  meditative  mind  as  to  whether 
he  had  possibly  mistaken  his  vocation. 

Now  he  started,  hearing  footsteps. 

'  Ha  !  who  can  that  be  ?' 

*  Agatha,  I  expect,'  said  Grace. 

The  vicar  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  who  would 
say,  '  Another  trial.' 

'  The  tea's  cold,'  said  Grace,  inspecting  the  pot, 
'  do  you  think  I  need  have  any  more  made  ?' 
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'  Certainly  not,  my  dear — certainly  not,*  said  the 
vicar.  '  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  those 
who  cannot  come  in  time  for  a  meal  have  no  great 
need  of  it.'  He  had  enjoyed  his  own  tea  very 
much. 

'  Your  sister  is  out  ?'  said  Robert  to  Grace. 

'  Agatha  is  usually  anywhere  except  where  she  is 
expected  to  be,'  was  the  reply,  '  and  I  have  no 
influence  at  all.' 

'  My  eldest  daughter  is  very  fond  of  the  open  air,' 
added  the  vicar  ;  '  but  I  consider  that  even  such  a 
seemingly  innocent  predilection  may  be  carried  too 
far,  when  it  causes  her  to  lose  sight  of  the  wishes 
and  conveniences  of  others — yes,  the  convenience 
of  others.  And  as  for  ringing  a  bell  before  meals, 
I  consider  it  a  pandering — yes,  a  pandering — to 
unpunctual  habits,  and  I  shall  never  allow  it  in  a 
house  of  mine.' 

'  Very  likely  she  is  in  the  garden  with  a  book,' 
Grace  began,  but  Robert  here  guided  the  theme 
of  their  talk  away  from  what  was  evidently  a 
ruffling  subject,  and  the  party  being  joined  by  a 
gentle  curate,  by  name  Higgs,  whose  contribution 
to  the  conversation  usually  consisted  of  '  Oh-h-h ' 
(andante)  '  yes  yes  yes  yes  '  (prestissimo),  but  who 
had  fits  of  trying  to  talk  in  what  he  thought  the 
manner  of  a  man  of  the  world,  in  which  mood  he 
said  amazing  things,  the  tea-hour  passed  pleasantly 
enough. 
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The  two  clergymen  having  retreated  to  the 
vicar's  study,  and  Robert  having  been  bidden  to 
make  himself  entirely  at  home,  he  chatted  to  Grace 
until  her  expression  of  wishing-he-would-set-her- 
free-to-go-about-her-household-duties  —  an  expres- 
sion which  may  be  read  by  the  merest  tyro  in 
physiognomy — suggested  to  him  a  walk  in  the 
scented  dew-rising. 

What  is  the  most  thrilling  of  all  country  things 
to  the  town-dweller  ?  Flowers  are  to  be  found  in 
every  place  where  the  well-to-do  are  gathered,  but 
none  can  carry  home  the  dew-scent,  rising  at  sunset 
from  mile  upon  mile  of  pasture  and  forest  and  hill. 

Robert  had  had  a  long  spell  in  town,  and  a  long 
spell  of  work,  and  he  had  almost  forgotten  what 
country  peace  could  be.  The  nightingale's  song 
alone  pierced  the  silence,  and  gave  him  a  sensation 
of  having  come  into  a  strange  world. 

Peace,  peace  everywhere !  His  braced  nerves 
relaxed,  and  a  soft  sadness,  very  foreign  to  his 
nature,  stole  over  his  senses.  He  crossed  the 
garden,  then  the  paddock,  and  turned  up  the  lane, 
pacing  more  and  more  dreamily  as  he  went,  then 
over  the  brook,  across  the  warren,  into  the  great 
pine-wood. 

He  entered  among  the  trees,  and  the  silence  grew 
upon  him  till  he  seemed  to  become  part  of  it ;  even 
the  nightingale's  song  had  ceased. 

The  roar  of  London,  speeches  he  had  made  or 
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meant  to  make,  ebbed  slowly  away  ;  the  vicar's 
speeches  and  Grace's  pause-filling  became  further 
off,  fainter,  and  departed  in  the  distance  ;  a  sigh 
fell  from  the  waiting  pines,  the  barrister  echoed  it, 
and  on  that  sigh  the  artificial  in  his  life  floated  for 
the  hour  away,  experience  and  worldly  wisdom  fol- 
lowed, and  his  soul  became  again  a  child's  soul,  the 
pine-wood  a  place  of  wonder,  and  the  far-off  near. 

It  is  said  that  every  man,  once  in  his  life,  at  least, 
could  write  a  poem  ;  whether  this  be  true  or  not, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  there  comes  once  to  everyone  an 
hour  when  he  is  a  poet,  and  lives  a  poem.  Such  an 
hour  came  now  to  Robert  Bass.  Romance  stooped 
from  the  pine-branches  and  kissed  him  on  the  brow. 
He  walked  slower  and  slower,  then  came  to  a  stand 
among  the  glowing  trunks,  waiting,  as  a  child  waits, 
to  see  what  new  thing  would  happen. 

He  did  not  wait  in  vain.  A  soft  rich  voice  was 
borne  to  him  on  the  wind,  singing.  He  resigned 
himself  to  the  spell,  half  consciously,  knowing,  as  in 
some  dreams  one  knows,  that  waking  might  come 
at  any  moment. 

The  voice  came  nearer  ;  Robert,  standing  in  the 
shadow,  held  his  breath  ;  then  a  figure  glided  be- 
tween the  stems — a  girl,  with  face  uplifted  as  she 
sang,  and  hair  rich  and  bright  as  new-unfolded  oak- 
leaves,  the  sun  touching  it  to  a  ruddier  glory. 
Robert,  or  rather  the  dreamer  now  standing  in 
his  place,  throbbed  and  glowed  with  the  glory  and 
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wonder.  The  voice  thrilled  him  to  trembling,  the 
face  flushed  him  to  crimson. 

The  girl  passed  unconscious.  Strange  that  she 
could  pass  so  near  such  strength  of  vibrating  man- 
hood and  feel  no  electric  touch  herself,  but  so  it 
was.  Her  face  was  uplifted  joyously  ;  she  was  not 
singing  now,  but  pacing  by  with  a  gait  easy  as  the 
dip  of  a  wave.  At  her  nearest  she  raised  her  arms, 
lightly  clasping  her  hands  behind  her  head,  her  eyes 
raised  to  the  tossing  pine-trees,  knowing  no  near- 
ness but  God's,  and  so  was  gone. 

Robert,  with  downcast  eyes,  leaned  against  his 
tree  and  waited ;  the  glow  died  slowly  from  the 
sky,  a  chilly  wind  stirred  the  branches,  the  gray 
of  evening  filled  the  wood,  and  the  girl  did  not 
return.  Still  Robert  stood,  waiting  ;  but  now  he 
waited  for  his  old  self,  and  wished  for  its  coming. 
A  wearied  dulness  followed  the  rush  of  emotion, 
he  felt  weak,  young,  unsatisfied,  and  a  great  dis- 
taste took  him  for  a  life  which  seemed  now  to  lack 
some  essential  grace. 

At  last  he  roused  himself  to  return  to  the  vicar- 
age, the  lighted  windows  of  which  sent  their  rays 
cheerfully  across  the  garden  where  the  nightingale 
was  trilling. 

To  a  man  of  Robert's  training  there  was  not 
sufficient  labour  in  the  task  of  making  himself 
agreeable  to  the  old  clergyman  and  his  daughter 
to  oblige  him  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the 
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pine-wood.  Interesting  anecdotes,  remarks  spoken 
with  the  flattery  of  deference,  came  as  easy  to  him 
as  the  quiet  listening  attitude  which  carried  a 
flattery  more  subtle  still.  He  heard  the  opinions 
of  the  vicar  on  photography,  of  Grace  on  church 
music,  illuminating  them  on  both  subjects  exactly 
as  he  would  have  done  had  they  fallen  in  his  path 
the  day  before.  He  listened  well,  talked  well,  but 
it  was  of  no  use — he  was  not  himself,  the  far-off  was 
near,  and  the  near  far.  He  wondered  a  little  that  the 
elder  girl  had  not  appeared,  but  the  mention  made  of 
her  in  the  course  of  conversation  by  her  father  and 
sister  did  not  inspire  him  with  any  desire  to  meet 
her.  It  was  somehow  conveyed  to  him,  uncon- 
sciously on  their  part,  that  she  was  a  mixture — most 
unpleasing  to  the  masculine  mind — of  '  clever 
woman  '  and  hoyden,  certainly  badly  dressed,  cer- 
tainly peculiar,  probably  self-conscious. 

But  this,  and  indeed  all  things,  were  a  mere  sub- 
current  ;  his  soul  was  in  the  pine-wood. 


CHAPTER  II 

'Ye  have  hampered  Heaven's  Gate.' 

'  It  is  not  Spring,  but  it  is  nearly  Spring.' 

WHEN  dinner-time  arrived,  Robert  found  four  addi- 
tional guests — Miss  Cressy,  a  faded  maiden  in  a 
flutter  of  garments  which  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  made  for  others,  and  a  fluttering, 
second-hand  manner  to  match,  a  feeble  mind,  and 
a  heart  worth  a  king's  ransom  ;  her  brother,  a 
vicious-faced  lad  of  sixteen,  whom  she  adored  ; 
Miss  Ferritt,  another  maiden  lady,  with  a  pointed 
nose  and  a  thick  neck,  a  satisfied  conscience  and 
a  sharp  tongue  ;  and  Mr.  Higgs,  the  curate  who 
had  appeared  at  tea. 

Grace  took  the  head  of  the  table  with  Robert  on 
her  right,  Miss  Cressy  and  her  partner  Mr.  Higgs 
completing  that  side  of  the  table,  Miss  Ferritt, 
Archie  Cressy,  and  a  vacant  chair  being  opposite, 
with  Mr.  Linwood  at  the  foot. 

They  were  all  seated,  Grace's  eye  was  noting 
defects  about  which  to  speak  to  the  parlour-maid 
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hi  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Lin  wood  was  serving  the 
soup,  when  Agatha  appeared. 

The  evening  dress  worn  by  the  other  ladies  con- 
sisted of  a  silk  blouse  of  rather  bright  colour  and 
rather  short  sleeves,  with  as  many  bracelets  as  the 
wearer  could  muster  upon  the  wrists,  and  chains 
within  the  same  limit  upon  the  breast. 

Agatha's  soul  rebelled  against  this  regime,  but 
she  did  not  know  how  to  better  it,  so  she  had  put 
on  an  old-fashioned,  ill-fitting  white  muslin,  with 
no  ornament  but  a  little  brooch  at  the  turn  of  the 
slim  white  neck  ;  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
therefore  that  Grace  was  vexed,  and  greeted  her 
sister  with  that  acid  sweet  surprise  often  used  by 
the  punctual  and  appropriately  dressed  in  such  a 
case. 

'  My  dear  Agatha,  what  can  have  detained  you  ?' 

Agatha  did  not  reply  ;  she  was  in  the  act  of 
shaking  hands  with  Robert  on  her  father's  intro- 
duction ;  she  was  awkward,  pale,  depressed. 
Robert  saw  at  a  glance — one  might  say  without  a 
glance — what  was  needed  to  make  her  dress  be- 
coming. 

'  A  fashionable  belt  instead  of  that  white  thing, 
and  something  fluffy  round  her  shoulders,  and  she'd 
be  the  only  well-dressed  woman  in  the  room,'  he 
said  to  himself,  then  tried  to  put  her  at  her  ease. 

'  I  expect  Miss  Linwood  was  out  watching  the 
sunset,  like  myself,'  he  said. 
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'  I  was,'  said  Agatha.  '  It  was  so  lovely  in  the 
pine-wood.' 

'  The  glow  on  the  oak-shoots  was  wonderful,'  he 
rejoined,  conscious  of  the  girl's  hair  in  the  lamp- 
light. 

'  My  daughter,'  said  the  vicar,  '  is  very  fond  of 
roaming  about  the  country.  Her  relations  and 
friends  are  quite  a  secondary  consideration  in  her 
eyes.' 

'  I  ought  to  have  apologized  for  not  being  at 
home  when  you  arrived,'  she  said  to  Robert  for- 
mally, '  but  I  think  I  was  not  told.' 

Her  momentarily  brightened  face  sank  into  de- 
pression again  as  she  took  her  place  beside  young 
Cressy. 

'  Looks  as  if  she  were  used  to  it,'  thought  Robert. 
'  I  shall  do  more  harm  than  good.' 

So  he  interfered  for  her  no  more,  but  turned  to 
his  partner  Grace,  and  proceeded  to  be  agreeable. 

The  whole  dinner,  the  whole  circle,  astonished 
him,  for  he  had  always  lived  with  cultivated  people, 
and  though  he  knew  that  many  country  clergymen, 
while  honestly  renouncing  the  world,  renounce  with 
it  the  manners  of  gentlemen,  he  had  not  been 
brought  into  domestic  contact  with  the  race. 

'  Surely,'  he  mused,  as  Mr.  Linwood  publicly 
reproved  the  parlour-maid,  '  it  could  not  have 
been  like  this  when  I  was  here  before  !' 

He  was  right.     Isabella  had  been  a  saint,  it  is 
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true,  but  in  daily  affairs  and  daily  dinners  the  man- 
tilla of  the  cultivated  lady  softened  the  shining  of 
her  white  robes,  and  as  her  husband,  whether  she 
would  or  no,  was  not  a  centre  of  attraction  when  she 
was  near,  the  tone  of  the  house  in  her  lifetime  had 
been  her  own,  and  the  change  was  marked. 

Robert  would  have  watched  the  performance  with 
a  cynical  enjoyment  of  its  points  had  it  not  been 
for  Agatha's  drooping  head  opposite,  the  sight  of 
which  tempered  his  amusement  with  indignation. 

She  and  her  partner,  Archie  Cressy,  after  the 
exchange  of  a  few  words  which  left  her  with  a 
curling  lip,  ate  their  dinners  in  a  somewhat  sullen 
silence,  the  vicar  and  Miss  Ferritt  discussed 
Sunday-school  business  with  asperity,  and  the 
curate,  advancing  to  the  support  of  his  superior, 
left  his  partner,  Miss  Cressy,  at  leisure  to  join 
Grace  in  frankly  admiring  Robert,  and  in  question- 
ing him  as  to  the  habits  of  dwellers  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

'  Have  you  lived  long  in  London,  Mr.  Bass  ?' 
said  Grace.  '  And  do  you  really  like  it  ?' 

'  I  have  always  lived  there,'  said  Robert,  '  and  all 
my  interests  are  there,  so  I  can't  help  liking  it.  I 
should  be  so  uncomfortable  if  I  didn't.' 

'  Oh,  I  knew  you  were  a  philosopher  !'  cried  Miss 
Cressy,  with  a  little  squeal.  '  But  tell  us  truly : 
don't  you  find  it  very  tiring — the  life  and  all  that,  you 
know  ?  I'm  sure,  if  I  only  go  into  Blatenstoke  for 
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a  day's  shopping,  I'm  quite  prostrated,  and  I'm 
remarkably  strong.' 

She  straightened  her  limp  back  to  prove  it,  and 
simpered. 

*  But  we're  not  quite  lost  in  the  country  here,  Mr. 
Bass,'  put  in  Grace.  '  We  possess  a  theatre  even 
in  little  Anton,  though  we  ourselves  do  not  visit  it.' 

She  glanced  towards  her  father. 

'  I  have  been  there,'  said  Miss  Cressy.  '  I  went 
the  winter  before  last  with  some  friends.  The  play 
they  acted  was  called  "  Cassandra."  Most  touch- 
ing it  was,  I  assure  you  ;  and  such  a  quaint  name — 
Cassandra — don't  you  think  ?  She  was  most  grace- 
ful in  primrose  draperies,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
believe  anything  she  said,  poor  young  thing !' 

'  Only  way  with  a  woman,'  blurted  her  brother. 

No  one  appeared  to  know  he  had  spoken  except 
his  sister,  whose  glance  in  his  direction  mingled 
admiration  of  his  wit  with  appeal  that  he  should  not 
cast  it  before  those  who  might  not  be  appreciative. 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  Miss  Ferritt  was  heard 
to  exclaim  sharply  to  the  two  clergymen  : 

'  Have  it  your  own  way  !  of  course  it's  no  good 
my  saying  anything  when  you're  two  to  one  !'  And 
with  the  manifest  intention  of  making  somebody 
suffer  for  her  own  discomfiture,  she  whispered  loudly 
down  the  table  to  Grace  :  '  You  have  heard  the  sad 
news,  of  course  ?  Susan  Pottinger,  you  know.'  She 
nodded  and  smiled  meaningly ;  then,  for  the 
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general  information  :  '  Shocking  !  shocking  !  Oh, 
the  folly  of  educating  these  girls  !  Novels  and  dress  ! 
dress  and  novels  !  and  then  the  first  man  that  comes 
along  !  But  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  I  told  her 
mother  so — for  would  you  believe  it  ?  I  met  Miss 
Susan  in  the  village  at  Easter,  and  she  nodded  to 
me,  simply  nodded.  Too  proud  to  curtsey,  I  sup- 
pose !  Well,  I  hope  she's  enjoying  her  pride  now  !' 

Miss  Ferritt  was  contented  with  the  effect  her 
words  produced.  Miss  Cressy  squirmed  with  dis- 
tress, her  brother  indulged  in  a  grin  and  choked 
down  a  chuckle,  Grace  blushed  till  the  tears  came, 
Agatha  raised  indignant  eyes,  while  Mr.  Linwood, 
with  suave  interruption,  bowed  the  ladies  from  the 
room  and  bore  the  gentlemen  away  to  smoke  and 
photographs,  upon  which  young  Cressy  made  him- 
self so  obnoxious  to  the  older  men  that  Robert, 
without  a  twinge  of  conscience,  quieted  him  with  a 
powerful  Dutch  cigar  which  he  kept  in  his  case  for 
such  emergencies. 

When  they  rejoined  the  ladies  Robert  found  it 
ordained  that  he  should  take  a  hand  of  whist  with 
Miss  Ferritt  against  Miss  Cressy  and  the  vicar,  the 
latter  lady  showing  a  discretion  in  the  game  which 
she  certainly  lacked  in  other  matters.  The  younger 
people  made  a  table  for  an  interminable,  absent- 
minded  game  of  vingt-et-un. 

Seeing  that  the  third  rubber  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  the  players  were  relieving  their  minds  as  to  the 
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wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  their  own  and  each  other's 
play,  the  vingt-et-un  party  took  the  opportunity  to 
break  up,  and  Grace  began  to  arrange  the  music  in 
readiness  to  sing  '  Oh  that  We  Two  were  Maying  !' 
with  Miss  Cressy,  who  was  blessed  with  a  sweet 
contralto.  Agatha  had  left  the  room. 

Now,  Mr.  Linwood  was  one  of  those  men  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  know  what  each  member 
of  the  household  is  doing  at  any  given  hour  of  the 
day,  and  now,  looking  round  the  room,  he  demanded 
of  the  company  in  general  : 

'  Where  is  Agatha  ?' 

'  She  has  just  gone  out  of  the  room,  father,'  said 
Grace.  '  Do  you  want  her  ?' 

'  No,  no,  I  don't  want  her,'  responded  the  vicar. 
*  I  only  wish  to  know  what  she  is  doing.' 

'  Shall  I  go  and  look  for  her  ?'  said  Grace. 

'  Certainly  not,'  replied  the  vicar  ;  and  rang  for 
the  parlour-maid. 

'  Do  you  know  where  Miss  Linwood  is  ?' 

'  In  her  room  I  believe,  sir.' 

'  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  her  to  return  to 
the  drawing-room  ?' 

Agatha  returned  at  command,  with  the  air  of  an 
injured  queen  and  a  rebellious  child  in  one,  and  stood 
at  bay,  a  slim  conspicuous  figure.  Absurd  of  her  ? 
Certainly,  reader,  and  a  most  effective  damper  to 
a  small  evening  party. 

During  the  vicar's  little  speech  to  the  culprit 
Robert's  brows  were  unconsciously  lowered,  Miss 
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Ferritt's  were  raised  and  directed  to  Grace  in  a 
significant  sympathy,  Grace  blushed  for  her  sister, 
the  curate  looked  miserable,  but  little  Miss  Cressy 
gathered  up  her  ribbons  and  crossed  the  room  to 
where  Agatha  stood. 

The  girl  had  not  moved  or  spoken  since  her  cold 
'  What  do  you  want  me  for,  father  ?'  But  at  the 
old  lady's  trembling,  '  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come 
back  again,  dear,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  you  this 
evening,'  her  expression  relaxed,  she  smiled  down 
on  the  kind,  foolish  face,  and  said  she  hoped  they 
were  going  to  have  a  duet. 

'  Which  road  should  you  advise  me  to  take  to 
Atherton's  piece  of  water  ?'  said  Robert  next 
morning. 

He  wanted  to  see  his  lady  of  the  pine-woods  again, 
and  approached  the  subject  cautiously. 

Mr.  Linwood,  after  apologizing  for  not  accom- 
panying his  guest  to  the  fishing,  entered  upon  an 
exposition  of  the  route.  Robert  feigned  denseness. 

'  Perhaps  Miss  Linwood,  who  is  so  fond  of  the 
open  air,  will  be  kind  enough  to  start  me  on  this 
rather  complex  journey ;  living  in  town  makes  a 
man  stupid  about  country  paths.' 

'  I  should  like  to  show  you  the  way  very  much,' 
said  Agatha.  '  I  know  it  quite  well.  I  should  take 
Mr.  Bass  by  Lipcott,  father — not  the  common.  It 
would  be  shorter  ;  don't  you  think  so  ?' 

2 — 2 
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'  That  is  more  in  your  department  than  mine, 
my  dear,'  answered  the  vicar.  '  I  know  every  house 
in  my  parish  well  enough,  Mr.  Bass,  and  the  shortest 
way  to  it,  but  outside  that  I  am  quite  at  sea.  The 
souls  in  my  charge  are  my  world — my  entire  world, 
Mr.  Bass.' 

Once  under  the  sky,  the  lady  of  the  pine-wood,  as 
Robert  had  hoped,  came  back  again.  Her  voice 
had  song  in  it,  and  she  looked  at  him  brightly  and 
frankly,  with  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  pleasure  she 
took  in  his  society. 

*  It  is  so  delightful  to  talk  to  someone  who  has 
read  the  books  one  likes  one's  self,  and  who  knows 
intellectual  people.     I   expect  you  see  every  day 
those  men  who  are  only  great  names  to  us.' 

'  Of  course,  one  cannot  go  about  in  London  with- 
out seeing  celebrities.  They  are  as  common  as 
dandelions  are  here,'  he  answered,  smiling. 

*  It's  very  childish,   I  know,'  she  said,   '  and   I 
ought  to  be  content  with  their  works,  but  I  should 
like  to  see  just  one  great  writer — just  as  a  sample.' 

She  smiled  at  herself. 

'  I  think  almost  everyone  has  that  wish,'  he 
answered,  smiling,  '  and  it  is  very  interesting,  but 
also  disappointing  enough  sometimes.' 

'  It  must  be  a  great  change  for  you  to  come  to  a 
place  like  this,'  she  said,  shyly  changing  the  subject. 

'  It  is,'  he  said,  '  and  a  change  so  delightful  as  to 
be  rather  bewildering ;  I  was  waked  by  the  utter 
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stillness  in  the  early  hours  this  morning,  and  I  got 
up  and  watched  the  sun  rise.' 

'  How  odd,  so  did  I !' 

'  I  do  not  believe  I  have  done  it  since  I  was  a 
schoolboy.  I  expect  you  have  forgotten — yes,  you 
were  almost  too  young  to  remember — that  morning 
when  I  led  you  and  your  sister  into  such  mischief, 
and  took  you  up  on  the  leads  to  see  the  dawn.' 

'  I've  not  forgotten,  I  remember  all  about  it. 
We  planned  it  in  the  nut-walk,  and  you  came  for 
us  at  half-past  two  and  wrapped  us  up,  and  Grace 
stepped  on  her  shawl  on  the  attic  stairs  and  you 
stuffed  your  handkerchief  in  her  mouth  to  stop  her 
crying.  I  was  glad  it  was  Grace,  and  not  me.' 

'  Poor  Grace !'  laughed  Robert.  '  But  it  was 
extremely  naughty  of  me,  you  might  have  both 
caught  your  deaths  of  cold.' 

'  I  had  never  been  to  sleep  all  night  waiting  for 
you  to  come,'  continued  Agatha,  '  and  when  I  was 
up  on  the  roof  I  stared  at  the  sky  for  what  seemed 
to  me  a  very  long  time,  and  the  sun  never  came,  and 
the  next  thing  was  I  woke  in  my  own  bed,  and  it 
was  time  to  get  up.  Did  you  carry  us  down  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  carried  you  down,'  said  Robert,  with  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  warm  little  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

'  You  were  very  good  to  us.  It  is  so  few  boys 
who  play  nicely  with  little  girls.  We  thought  no 
end  of  you  for  it.' 
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She  saw  Robert's  face,  and  blushed  as  for  an  un- 
maidenliness.  He  turned  away,  and  stooped  over 
a  creeper  in  the  hedge-bank. 

'  Was  mother  very  vexed  with  you  ?'  asked 
Agatha  next.  '  I  know  you  told  her,  for  when  we 
went  to  confess  we  found  she  knew  all  about  it.' 

'  I  expect  she  was  a  good  deal  put  out,  but  she 
did  not  treat  me  as  the  naughty  boy  at  all — only 
took  me  into  her  confidence  as  a  sensible  fellow  who 
could  understand  that  it  was  very  bad  for  tiny  girls 
to  get  out  of  their  warm  beds  and  sit  on  the  roof  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  I  was  quite  shocked 
at  my  own  thoughtlessness,  and  that  means  a 
good  deal  from  a  boy  of  fourteen.  But  a  woman 
like  that  transforms  one ;  I  worshipped  her,  I 
think.' 

'  You  don't  know  how  I  have  looked  forward  to 
your  coming,  Mr.  Bass,  because  you  must  remember 
her  quite  well.  Father  and  Grace  don't  quite  like 
me  to  talk  of  her ;  at  least,  they  think  because  I 
want  to  sometimes  that  I  care — care  less  than  they 
do,  and  that  is  not  true.' 

She  spoke  with  girlish  defiance,  and  the  tears  were 
in  her  eyes. 

So  the  talk  turned  on  Isabella,  and  to  the  bar- 
rister's eyes  the  mother's  saintly  auricle  descended 
and  circled  the  daughter's  shining  tresses. 

Arrived  at  the  trout-stream,  said  Agatha  : 

'  Now  I  will  leave  you  to  put  on  your  grub  or  fly 
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or  whatever  it  is — I  don't  like  to  see  them  wriggle, 
myself.' 

Opining  from  this  remark  that  she  was  not  an 
authority  on  trout-fishing,  Robert  looked  at  the 
water,  which  was  in  perfect,  condition,  and  said  with 
a  perfidious  tone  of  regret  : 

'  I'm  afraid  it  is  not  much  good  my  fishing  this 
morning,  it  is  so  sunny  now.' 

'  Oh,  what  a  pity  !     What  shall  you  do  ?' 

'  I  expect  you  have  other  occupations,'  he  said, 
'  but  if  not  I  should  like  to  propose  a  walk.  I'm 
afraid  if  I  went  one  by  myself,'  he  added  hastily, 
fearing  objections,  '  that  I  might  lose  my  way,  and 
Mr.  Linwood  and  your  sister  are  particular  as  to 
punctuality,  are  they  not  ?' 

'  They  would  not  say  anything  to  you,'  she  an- 
swered quite  seriously,  '  but  I'm  afraid  they  might 
think  less  well  of  you  if  you  were  late.'  Then,  almost 
tearfully,  '  it's  perfectly  horrid  of  me  to  so  often 
forget  how  they  feel  about  it — I  simply  can't  re- 
member that  I'm  wasting  other  people's  time,  and 
so  on — at  least,  I  never  remember  until  I'm  in 
sight  of  the  house,  and  that's  no  use.  I  should  like 
the  walk  immensely,  but  I'm  not  much  good  as  a 
guide.' 

'  A  case  of  moral  solitude  undermining  sense  of 
humour  and  proportion,'  was  Robert's  mental  com- 
ment. His  heart  fell  deeper  in  love  with  the  girl  every 
minute,  but  his  brain  analyzed  her  automatically. 
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As  he  hung  his  hat  in  the  hall  an  hour  after 
luncheon  was  over — he  not  being  expected  till  tea- 
or  even  dinner-time — he  caught  the  first  sentences  of 
Agatha's  reception  by  her  sister,  and  hastened  to 
take  all  blame  upon  himself. . 

'  It's  very  good  and  forbearing  of  you,  Mr.  Bass,  I 
must  say  ;  but,  of  course,  you  do  not  know  the 
roads  as  Agatha  does,  so  I  still  think  it  was  her 
fault.' 

'  Egotistical  chit !'  he  said  to  himself ;  '  she  talks 
as  if  she  were  my  dear  girl's  grandmother !' 

He  was  not  greatly  troubled.  What  did  one 
scolding  on  his  behalf  matter,  when  he  meant  to 
marry  her  and  make  her  happy  ever  after  ? 

But  all  his  art — and  he  exerted  it  well — could  not 
call  back  smile  or  colour  to  her  face  as  they  sat  at 
their  meal  presided  over  by  the  wrathful  Grace. 

'  Little  prig  !'  he  thought,  as  he  looked  at  the 
erect  figure  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  the  little 
hands  dispensing  salad.  '  But  I  suppose  she  will 
grow  wiser  with  years.' 


CHAPTER  III 

'  He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  Spring,  and  he  looked  like  a 
lance  in  rest.' 

THE  engagement  of  Robert  and  Agatha  followed 
close  upon  the  day  recorded  in  our  first  chapter. 
When  Robert  wished  a  thing  he  approached  and 
attained  it  with  a  step  that  was  swift  and  certain. 
It  is  rare  for  a  man  to  consider  whether  the  woman 
he  desires  understands  what  she  is  giving  and  taking, 
and  he  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Agatha  re- 
sponded to  his  advances  with  an  innocent  lack  of 
hesitancy  that  might  have  warned  him  that  her 
feelings  were  as  yet  undeveloped,  that  her  leaning 
to  him  would  have  been  almost  exactly  similar  if  he 
had  been  an  affectionate  elder  brother  or  sympa- 
thetic uncle  suddenly  come  into  her  life.  In  common 
with  many  men  of  decided  character  he  continually 
saw  weaker  people  fall  into  his  views,  and  be  guided 
by  his  judgment  to  their  own  advantage,  so  it  was 
natural  that  no  hesitation  should  invade  his  calm 
certainty  that  Agatha  would  be  happy  when  she 
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should  become  his  wife.  She  clung  to  him,  rejoiced 
in  his  presence,  and  blossomed  like  a  rose  in  the  new- 
found treasure  of  a  sympathetic  companion.  Seeing 
which,  why  should  a  man  doubt  ? 

Neither  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  Robert's 
affection  should  seem  sweet  to  her,  for  she  sorely 
needed  something  to  sweeten  the  stormy  life  she  led 
with  her  father  and  sister. 

If  her  mother  had  lived — beautiful,  gentle 
Isabella — she  might  have  taught  this  daughter,  so 
like  her,  save  for  some  finishing  touch  of  beauty,  how 
hands  and  lips  and  thoughts  may  be  given  loyally  and 
ungrudgingly  to  the  service  of  a  hard  and  narrow 
nature,  and  the  great  soul  still  be  free  within  ;  yet 
it  is  a  hard  lesson,  and  one  youth  seldom  learns,  and 
Isabella  had  died  while  the  girls  were  still  at  school. 
Agatha,  a  nervous,  growing  child,  fretted  by  the 
confinement  of  boarding-school,  heart-broken  at  her 
mother's  death,  had  fallen  into  a  long  illness,  from 
which  she  had  risen  a  tall  stripling,  and  was  turned 
out  to  the  woods  and  fields  to  grow  strong,  while 
pretty  little  Grace,  a  year  the  younger — Grace  who 
could  jingle  housekeeping  keys  not  uselessly,  who 
knew  how  to  entertain  a  caller,  develop  photographs 
for  her  father,  talk  church  to  old  parishioners,  and 
manage  a  mothers'  meeting,  had  repudiated  her 
elder's  help  in  house  and  parish,  and  had  looked 
down  from  her  little  eminence  of  little  daily  suc- 
cesses on  her  big  humble  sister,  who  lived  with  great 
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books  and  great  dreams  and  the  great  open-air 
world,  and  was  a  very  small  person  in  her  own  eyes, 
and  in  everyone  else's  as  well. 

She  had  been  consistently  taught  that  all  she  was 
able  to  do  was  worthless,  and  that  in  all  the  valu- 
able accomplishments  of  life  she  was  of  less  than  no 
value.  Relations,  friends,  acquaintance,  were  at  one 
in  this.  If  she  had  been  allowed  to  visit  the  poor 
and  suffering  of  the  parish,  or  if  there  had  been  one 
mind  of  broad  culture  looking  on,  she  might  have 
been  estimated  very  differently ;  but  when  the 
vicar  had  suggested  to  Grace  that  her  sister  might 
divide  with  her  the  district  she  undertook,  or  take 
a  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  Grace  had  said,  with 
a  pucker  in  her  smooth  forehead  :  '  Oh,  father, 
please  don't  let  her,  you  never  know  what  she  may 
say  or  do.' 

The  vicar  had  thought  Grace  wise,  while  as  for 
Agatha's  desire  to  join  current  classes  in  Blaten- 
stoke — and  they  were  but  few  and  poor,  and  twenty 
miles  away — it  met  with  such  contempt  that  she 
had  long  ceased  to  suggest  it. 

Thus,  by  means  of  many  small  oppositions,  she 
was  given  to  understand  that  her  finger  would  spoil 
any  pie  in  which  it  was  inserted,  that  she  was  a 
worthless  member  of  society,  and  that  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  was  the  most  that  was  required  of  her, 
and  never  having  been  self-assertive  she  acquiesced, 
and  lived  with  her  fancies  and  her  beasts,  who  in 
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their  dear  uncritical  way  asked  only  for  love,  and 
upheld  her  much. 

It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  her  welcome 
of  Robert's  love  was  a  fair  imitation  of  love  itself, 
the  more  so  that  on  her  own  part  she  had  no  doubt 
of  its  genuineness. 

So  far  all  had  gone  smoothly,  and  both  sisters  had 
made  efforts  towards  a  more  cordial  relationship  in 
daily  life. 

Agatha,  happier  and  more  confident  under 
Robert's  admiration,  with  the  prospect  of  a  real 
place  in  the  world,  and  a  use  found  for  her,  was  less 
easily  hurt  by  the  pin-pricks  of  their  intercourse  ; 
while  Grace  had  been  taken  to  task  by  a  paternal 
aunt  who  had  appealed  to  her  sense  of  the  pro- 
prieties, and  had  represented  that  it  was  neither 
usual  nor  fitting,  that  it  even  rendered  the  family 
at  the  vicarage  amusing  to  some  of  the  youth  of 
the  parish,  for  the  elder  sister  to  be  habitually 
addressed  by  the  younger  as  an  erring  school- 
girl. Grace  was  sensitive  to  the  thought  of  smiles, 
and  had  done  her  best  to  mend  her  ways  in  this 
respect,  for  Robert  was  not  a  man  who  could  be 
looked  down  upon,  nor,  by  implication,  his  choice 
of  wife,  and  it  was  through  his  eyes  that  Grace 
caught  her  first  glimpse  of  virtues  and  beauties 
in  her  sister.  Yet  life  at  the  vicarage  was  not 
ideal. 

June  had  come  round  again.     Grace  was  sitting 
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in  a  corner  of  the  vicarage  lawn  ;  she  had  brought 
out  with  her  a  footstool  lest  the  grass  should  be 
damp,  and  a  shawl  to  cover  the  garden  bench  lest 
it  should  soil  her  gown  ;  a  broad  hat  shaded  her 
eyes,  and  she  was  knitting  diligently  with  her 
plump  white  fingers — Grace  had  very  pretty 
hands. 

Presently  Agatha  was  seen  approaching  across 
the  paddock,  where  the  tennis-lawn  was  fenced  off 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  pony  the  fowls 
and  the  dogs  which  had  their  abode  near  by.  She 
carried  a  fat  spaniel  puppy  on  her  shoulder,  and  a 
volume  of  the  Divina  Commedia  under  her  arm. 
She  climbed  the  palings  and  crossed  the  lawn,  her 
head  bare  in  the  June  sunshine. 

'  Oh,  baby-beast,  you  are  hot !'  she  exclaimed, 
setting  the  panting  puppy  on  its  feet,  and  throwing 
herself  down  beside  it,  half  on  the  grass,  half  in  the 
shrubs  where  shade  was  thickest  among  the  stems 
of  the  tall  white  lilies  that  weighted  the  air  with 
their  scent. 

*  Where  have  you  been  ?'  exclaimed  Grace,  with 
exaggerated  surprise. 

'  Watching  the  ducklings.  Don't  they  grow  ?' 
replied  Agatha,  opening  her  book,  and  rubbing  her 
cheek  against  the  puppy's  sleek  head. 

'  You're  covered  with  hay  !' 

'  Very  likely,'  said  Agatha.  '  I  was  sitting  against 
the  rick.' 
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'  If  you'll  gel  up  I'll  take  the  bits  off  your  back.' 

*  Thanks  ;  but  it  really  doesn't  matter.' 

Grace  sighed  resignedly,  and  for  a  while  the  two 
pursued  their  occupations,  the  silence  being  un- 
broken save  for  the  tinkle  of  Grace's  needles  and 
the  squeaks  and  grunts  of  the  puppy,  when  Agatha, 
without  raising  her  eyes  from  her  book,  snatched 
him  back  from  forbidden  excursions  among  the 
laurels  ;  but  Grace  was  not  one  to  keep  silence  long. 

'  Why  do  you  lie  in  the  dust  there  ?  There's 
plenty  of  room  by  me.'  This  was  obvious,  as  she 
occupied  one  end  only  of  a  long  garden-bench. 

'  Quite  comfortable,  thanks,'  replied  Agatha  in- 
distinctly, her  chin  in  her  hands.  She  wished  she 
had  stopped  by  the  hayrick  to  read,  in  spite  of  the 
heat  and  the  gnats. 

'  One  might  really  think  you  were  a  school-girl 
still !' 

Agatha  did  not  hear  the  reproach,  being  absorbed 
in  her  book  again,  but  she  herself  was  the  next  to 
break  the  silence. 

'  Grace !'  she  exclaimed,  '  do  look  here  !  This 
spider  is  walking  off  on  his  two  hindermost  legs 
holding  a  fly  twice  as  long  as  himself  straight  out 
in  front  like  a  battering-ram  !'  She  was  gazing 
at  something  in  the  lumpy  soil  among  the  bushes. 

'  I  don't  feel  interested  in  spiders,'  said  Grace. 

'  Pity  !'  retorted  Agatha,  stung  to  irony  on  the 
spider's  behalf. 
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'  Don't  you  think  you  would  be  really  more 
comfortable,'  said  Grace  after  a  short  pause,  '  if 
you  sat  up  like — well — like  anybody  else  ?' 

'  I  might  just  as  well  ask  you  why  you  don't  lie 
down,'  replied  Agatha,  without  much  interest ; 
but  as  she  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  enjoy  her 
author  as  she  should  under  these  interruptions, 
she  put  a  long-stalked  daisy  between  the  leaves  to 
mark  her  place,  and  sat  up,  her  thin  brown  hands 
clasped  about  her  knees. 

'  What  was  it  you  wanted  me  for,  Grace  ?  And 
who  were  you  expecting  this  afternoon  ?' 

Grace  hesitated  slightly. 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Hubert  Smith  said  she  might  come 
in  one  afternoon  this  week.' 

'  But  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you  kept  me  here 
to  help  to  entertain  Mrs.  Hubert  Smith  ?'  exclaimed 
Agatha,  thoroughly  roused.  '  Even  if  you  had 
known  for  certain  she  was  coming — you  never  want 
me  about  when  visitors  are  here.  You  are  not 
telling  the  truth,  Grace  !' 

'  I  never  say  what  is  not  the  truth,  you  know  that 
quite  well,  and  Mrs.  Smith  did  say  she  might  call  in. 
And  even  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  I  should 
think  it  would  surely  be  pleasanter,  as  well  as  more 
the  thing,  to  stay  at  home  on  a  warm  day  than  to 
rush  off  miles  and  miles  into  somebody  else's  parish, 
even  for  a  good  object,  let  alone  a  whim.  Now 
don't  get  into  a  pet,  Agatha,  it's  so  babyish  !' 
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Agatha  rose  to  her  whole  slender  height,  with  a 
certain  dignity  not  wholly  marred  even  by  the 
puppy  in  her  arms,  and  drew  a  deep  breath ;  she 
looked  at  her  sister,  and  a  light  came  and  went  in 
the  depths  of  her  eyes  ;  then  she  carefully  picked 
up  her  book,  shook  the  bits  of  grass  off  her  skirts, 
and  walked  away. 

She  was  very  angry,  but  Grace  did  not  know  that, 
and  only  congratulated  herself  on  having  escaped 
one  of  Agatha's  '  pets,'  which  were  alarming  even 
to  one  more  warlike  than  pretty  Grace. 

Agatha,  with  head  erect,  walked  to  the  paddock 
and  took  the  puppy  back  to  its  mother,  then  made 
for  the  field  gate.  She  was  not  unobserved,  for 
Robert,  walking  his  bicycle  up  the  lane,  stopped  to 
watch  her  through  the  upper  branches  of  the  elm- 
hedge.  At  the  gate  they  met. 

'  Why,  Lance-in-rest,  what's  the  matter  ?  You 
look  furbished  for  the  fray !'  he  said,  having  his 
own  private  name  for  her,  after  the  manner  of 
lovers. 

'  It's  only  Grace,'  she  replied.  '  She  asked  me  to 
stop  at  home  this  afternoon  instead  of  cycling  over 
to  Kateswell  to  read  to  Miss  Cressy,  whose  eyes  are 
bad  again,  and  I  thought  she  wanted  me  for  some- 
thing really  particular,  and  now  it  seems  she  did 
not  want  me  at  all,  and  only  thought  it  was  "  proper  " 
to  stop  in  my  own  parish,  and  then  made  some  ridi- 
culous excuse  about  Mrs.  Hubert  Smith  coming — as 
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if  she  wanted  me  about  when  there  are  callers.  Oh, 
I  am  so  glad  you've  come  ;  you  will  help  me  to  forget 
her !  She  ruffles  me  awfully — I'm  just  boiling ! 
though  I  must  say  she's  nicer  than  she  used  to  be, 
and  I'm  still  cross,  though,  of  course,  I'm  glad  now 
that  I  didn't  go  out,  since  you  were  coming.' 

He  soothed  her  ruffled  plumes,  and  under  his 
influence  her  irritation  turned  to  a  mood  half 
whimsical,  half  sad. 

'  Bob,'  she  said,  as  they  sat  under  the  beeches  at 
the  end  of  the  nut- walk,  '  are  you  quite  sure  that 
when  we  are  married  you  will  not  want  me  always 
to  sit  on  chairs  and  sofas  like  proper  married  people  ? 
because  I'm  as  supple  now  as  I  was  when  I  was  seven, 
and  I'm  afraid  it  will  be  years  before  I  give  up  liking 
to  lie  on  the  grass.' 

She  was  sitting  on  the  bare  earth  as  she  spoke, 
her  feet  crossed,  her  hands  clasping  one  ankle,  her 
face  turned  over  her  shoulder  to  look  at  him. 

'  I  don't  mind  your  laughing  at  me  one  bit, 
because ' 

'  Because  you  know  I  love  you  ' — he  finished  the 
sentence  for  her  with  a  strong  gravity — '  and  I 
would  not  have  you  altered  in  any  least  degree,  and 
I  want  the  day  to  come  when  you  will  be  always 
near  me,  and  no  one,  no  power,  can  ever  part  us 
again.' 

'  You  will  not  change,'  she  said,  in  a  tone  of 
pensive  assertion,  '  you  will  not  change,  you 
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will  always  be  what  you  are  now.  How  glad  I  am 
you  love  me  !' 

'  My  Lance-in-rest !' 

He  touched  her  shining  hair,  his  voice  was 
caressing.  A  very  comfortable  man  to  have  about 
one — so  good,  so  understanding,  so  reliable. 

'  I  believe  you  will  always  like  me  to  be  with  you, 
all  the  long,  long  time,  till  we  are  old  (if  we  do  not 
die  young,  of  course)  and  then  when  we  are  married  ' 
— her  words  came  slower — '  no  power,  as  you 

say '  She  twisted  about  to  face  him  with  a 

sudden  movement '  But  suppose  I  wanted  to  go 

away — wanted  to  badly — what  should  you  do  then  ?' 

The  young  man's  square  under-jaw  came  a  little 
forward,  his  deep-set  eyes  went  a  little  deeper. 

'  I  should  not  let  you  go,'  he  said. 

She  rose  to  her  feet. 

*  But  suppose  I  wanted  to  go  very,  very  badly  ?' 
'  I  should  not  let  you  go.' 

The  girl's  face  paled  a  little,  and  she  looked  about 
her  restlessly. 

*  Do  not  make  imaginary  troubles,'  he  said  gently, 
his  face  relaxing  to  tenderness.     '  You  are  putting 
yourself  in  the  place  of  some  poor  discontented 
soul — perhaps  one  you  have  been  reading  about. 
You  do  not  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  Lance  ;  I  know 
you  do  not !' 

*  No,  no  !  it's  all  rubbish  !'  she  said.     '  I'm  always 
happy  with  you !' 
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But  when  he  had  gone  after  their  evening  together, 
she  said  to  herself  with  a  soberness  the  subject 
hardly  seemed  to  demand  : 

'  He  will  want  me  to  sit  on  chairs,  I'm  perfectly 
certain  he  will !  But  it  would  be  a  pity  if  I  couldn't 
do  such  a  small  thing  as  that  to  please  him,  when  he's 
always  so  kind  !' 


3—2 


CHAPTER  IV 

'  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.' 

GRACE  was  very  fond  of  Robert ;  he  was,  as  far 
as  she  could  follow  his  character,  her  ideal.  If  he 
had  asked  her  hand  instead  of  her  sister's,  he  would 
have  met  with  no  more  than  the  prescribed  amount 
of  hesitation.  But  the  unacknowledged  regret  she 
felt  (a  well-stifled  emotion,  for  it  was  deadly  sin  in 
her  code  to  feel  any  but  the  coolest  interest  in  a  man 
who  had  shown  no  sign  of  the  wooer)  was  quite 
drowned  in  the  importance  of  her  position.  An 
engaged  couple  often  in  the  house,  and  she  house- 
keeper and  chaperon  !  To  be  engaged  herself  could 
hardly  be  sweeter  or  more  interesting  ! 

But  after  a  year  had  passed  she  began  to  feel 
anxiety  about  the  pair,  for  she  perceived,  or  thought 
she  perceived,  a  slight  friction,  hardly  to  be  called 
a  rub,  yet  calculated,  if  not  removed  by  friendly  oil 
or  file,  to  hinder  the  swift  and  smooth  running  of 
betrothal  towards  matrimony,  and  she  raised  her 
hand  to  remove  it. 

36 
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A  few  weeks  later  one  of  Robert's  unexpected 
visits  gave  her  the  opportunity  she  sought.  He 
had  free  entry  at  the  vicarage,  and  a  case  in  which, 
it  is  true,  he  had  distinguished  himself,  but  which 
had  set  the  advocate  and  the  '  man  within  '  much 
by  the  ears,  aided  by  a  spell  of  hot  weather,  had 
set  him  longing  for  the  cool  shade  of  the  vicarage 
and  the  frank,  affectionate  eyes  of  his  young  be- 
trothed. 

But  Agatha  was  out  for  the  day,  so  for  some  hours 
he  had  to  be  content  with  the  material  shade  and 
sweetness  of  drawing-room  and  garden. 

Here  was  Grace's  opportunity  made  for  her,  but 
when  all  was  ready  she  felt  a  strange  reluctance  to 
do  as  she  had  so  confidently  devised.  Let  us  not 
analyze  too  curiously  her  motives  in  seeking  this 
interview,  for  she  did  not  analyze  them  herself. 
She  wanted  the  lovers  to  marry  and  live  happy  ever 
after,  of  course  ;  but  surely,  if  there  were  any  doubt 
about  their  living  happily  they  had  better  recognise 
it  while  there  was  time  to  choose  afresh.  So  much 
was  half -submerged,  mermaid-like,  the  upper  parts 
only  visible,  save  for  a  flick  of  the  tail  at  rare 
intervals. 

But  she  felt  a  timidity  with  Robert  unknown  at 
other  times,  for  his  presence  always  awaked  or 
half  awaked  the  slumbering  heart  and  soul  in 
her. 

There  he  sat  by  the  window  after  lunch,  enjoying 
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the  cool  airs  that  blew  between  the  blossoms  of  the 
wistaria  that  hung  its  etherial  grape-clusters  from 
the  veranda  ;  the  vicar  was  in  his  study  writing 
his  sermon,  or,  possibly,  printing  photographs  at  the 
sunny  window ;  Grace,  parochial  knitting  in  hand, 
alone  shared  the  room. 

'  We  were  much  interested  in  your  case,'  she 
began,  for  it  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected. 
'  There  was  a  very  good  report  in  the  Morning  Post ; 
your  speech  was  quite  wonderful.' 

'  Cases  of  that  kind  are  always  interesting,'  he 
replied,  examining  his  well-kept  fingers  with  much 
attention. 

He  never  could  take  Grace  quite  seriously  ;  to 
him  she  was  still,  with  genial  smile,  '  the  little  prig.' 
He  was  quite  unaware  of  that  small  blade  of  heart 
and  soul  tipping  from  the  sod. 

'  Far  the  most  interesting  class,'  he  went  on,  his 
words  dropping  soft  as  honey.  '  Of  course,  if  the 
fellow  hadn't  done  the  thing,  there' d  have  been  no 
excitement  about  winning  the  case  for  him.  As  it 
was,  the  opportunity  for  defence  was  pretty — very 
pretty.' 

Grace  could  not  resist.  She  felt  obliged  to  turn 
down  a  by-path  of  expostulation. 

'  Do  you  mean  you  were  really  aware  that  he  was 
guilty,  and  yet  helped  him  to  escape  his  merited 
punishment  ?' 

*  Just  so !     If  he'd  been  all  right,  you  know, 
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there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  speech  you 
admired — could  have  got  himself  off  almost.' 

'  But  it's  very  wrong !'  The  district  visitor  in 
Grace  had  got  the  bit  between  her  teeth.  '  No  one 
can  tamper  with  the  truth  without  being  the  worse 
for  it.' 

'  Quite  so,'  said  Robert.  '  I  am  the  worse  for  it ; 
it  has  quite  knocked  me  up.  That's  why  I  came 
down  here  this  morning.' 

The  atmosphere  was  growing  more  and  more  un- 
suitable for  delicate  subjects,  but  Grace  persevered, 
for  she  was  not  wont  to  alter  her  route  in  accordance 
with  the  mere  movements  of  a  mental  barometer. 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  did  come  down  to-day,' 
she  said,  '  because  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with 
you.' 

'  I'm  quite  ready  for  a  tete-a-tete,'  responded 
Robert,  smiling,  for  he  had  a  great  enjoyment  of 
Grace's  little  ways. 

'  A  talk  about  Agatha.' 

*  Indeed  !' 

This  was  a  different  matter.  He  erected  prickles 
at  once  ;  could  she  not  leave  a  man  in  peace  who 
had  avowedly  come  there  for  peace  ?  Was  she 
going  to  '  elder-sister  '  him  too  ?  He  could  not 
escape  from  the  room,  at  least,  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  do  so  politely,  but  at  any  rate  he 
would  give  her  no  assistance  in  a  task  he  had  no 
sympathy  with. 
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'  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  Agatha  alto- 
gether,' went  on  Grace.  '  There  are  some  things 
about  her  that  it  is  quite  beyond  me  to  fathom.' 

Robert  bowed  in  polite  assent. 

'  But  we  have  been  together  all  our  lives,  and  I 
really  do  know  a  little  about  her,  perhaps  in  one  or 
two  things  even  more  than  yourself.' 

*  Pray  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  experience — 
really  most  kind  !'  murmured  Robert. 

Grace  put  doubt  behind  her.  She  felt  vaguely 
that  Robert  was  not  pleased,  but  she  saw  no  reason 
for  displeasure,  and  she  was  not  accustomed  to  take 
fine-drawn  warnings. 

'  Do  you  know  that  when  Agatha  was  a  little 
girl  she  had  some  peculiar  notions,  fads  you 
would  call  them  in  a  grown-up,  and  I  am  sure 
you  see  that  she  has  not  lost  the  traces  of  them 

yet.' 

Robert  stroked  the  ends  of  his  heavy  moustache 
into  his  mouth,  and  bit  the  ends ;  a  danger-signal 
she  did  not  yet  know. 

'  One  of  them,'  she  went  on,  '  showed  itself  in  a 
most  unreasoning  terror  of  being  held  against  her 
will.  For  instance,  when  she  was  little  father  would 
sometimes  take  her  on  his  knee,  but  if  when  she  got 
restless,  he  did  not  let  her  go  at  once,  but  held  his 
arm  more  tightly  round  her,  she  used  to  turn  quite 
pale,  and  struggle  violently,  crying,  "  Let  me  free, 
father  !  let  me  free  !"  He  was  obliged  to  let  her 
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go,  for  it  would  have  taken  great  force  to  hold  her, 
though  she  was  but  a  little  thing,  and  I  believe,  if 
she  could  not  have  got  away,  she  would  have  had  a 
fit.  I  do  not  think  she  could  help  it,  though  of 
course  it  showed  a  lack  of  self-control,  and  we  must 
not  blame  her  too  much.' 

Grace  waited  to  see  the  effect  of  her  words  ;  but 
there  was  none  to  be  seen  by  her  in  the  stolid  face 
at  the  window. 

'  Yes  ?'  he  said  at  last. 

'  Don't  be  vexed  with  me,  Robert.  I  am  very 
anxious  for  your  happiness,  and  Agatha's.' 

There  was  no  response. 

*  You  think  me  interfering  ?' 

'Oh,  by  no  means  ;  but  I  think  your  very  inter- 
esting anecdote — unnecessary.' 

'  The  only  reason  I  told  it  you  was  that  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  same  expression  in 
her  face  once  or  twice  when  she  has  been  with 
you.' 

Robert  swallowed  his  wrath.  Should  he  expend 
it  on  a  girl  in  her  teens  ? 

'  Of  course  you  mean  kindly  to  us,'  he  said, 
suavity  covering  his  resentment  as  moss  covers  a 
stone,  '  but  I  assure  you  that  your  warning  is  need- 
less. I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  but 
I  do  not  consider  myself  a  tyrannical  man,  and  I 
am  sure  Agatha  has  more  common-sense  than  you 
give  her  credit  for.' 
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Even  Grace  could  not  pursue  the  subject  when 
Robert  took  this  tone.  She  did  not  know  why  he 
should  be  vexed,  if  vexed  he  were. 

It  always  did  puzzle  Grace  when  any  little 
negotiation  in  which  she  was  engaged  did  not  turn 
out  as  successfully  as  it  should. 


CHAPTER  V 

'  Le  plus  vieux  s'ecriait : 
(Celui  qui  tient  le  fende,) 
(J'entends  le  rossignolet) 
Le  plus  vieux  s'e*criait  : 
Quand  j'aime  je  comtnande. 
*  *  *  * 

Mon  maitre  ne  serez, 
Vous  qui  tenez  le  fende, 
(J'entends  le  rossignolet) 
Mon  maitre  ne  serez, 
Amour  ne  se  commande.' 

THERE  were  many  pretty  houses  in  the  part  of  London 
where  the  Basses  lived,  and  few  prettier  than  theirs. 
In  old  days  it  had  possessed  a  garden  large 
enough  to  be  the  pride  of  the  country  mansion  it 
then  was  ;  when  the  population  of  well-to-do  surged 
up  and  round  it,  the  great  lawn,  the  rosery,  and  the 
kitchen-garden  were  transformed  into  pleasure- 
grounds  common  to  six  surrounding  houses  ;  but 
the  small  lawn  and  the  shrubbery  still  remained  the 
private  property  of  the  old  house,  which  stood  among 
the  new-comers  like  an  aristocratic  old  dame  among 
a  flock  of  modern  girls. 

43 
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Beyond  the  garden  the  view  stretched  over  the 
prettiest  of  London's  lesser  parks,  the  vista  only 
closing  with  its  great  poplars,  while  the  mass  of 
humanity  which  lay  at  a  respectful  distance  behind 
the  house  could  be  as  easily  ignored  by  the  inhabi- 
tants as  the  street  where  her  stable-boys  lived  by 
the  aristocratic  old  lady  alluded  to. 

This  was  the  home  to  which  Robert  returned 
after  his  days  in  office  or  court,  where  his  gentle 
widowed  mother  and  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
welcomed  him,  adored  and  relied  upon  him,  and 
where  friends  made  the  evenings  bright  with  music 
in  the  great  pleasant  drawing-room  where  he 
played  the  part  of  genial  monarch  to  perfection. 

Agatha  was  a  favourite  there,  and  her  visits  had 
been  happy  ones,  for  after  the  first  shy  half-hour 
she  had  slipped  into  a  place  among  them,  and 
absorbed  their  polish  and  gaiety  with  surprising 
quickness,  charming  them  with  her  brightness  and 
perfect  candour. 

Living  in  a  mist  of  untruth  as  a  barrister  cannot 
help  but  do,  this  quality  it  was  more  than  any 
other  which  charmed  Robert  in  his  sweetheart. 
An  untruth  on  her  lips  was  unimaginable,  conceal- 
ment only  possible  in  so  far  as  tact  or  kindness 
dictated. 

Since  the  death  of  Robert  Bass  senior  the  house- 
hold had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  fashionable 
world,  but  was  content  with  the  society  of  friends 
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old  and  new,  and  happier  to  receive  than  to  visit. 
Still,  there  was  enough  for  even  the  quietest  to  do 
and  see  in  London  in  June  that  was  wonderful  to  a 
country  girl,  and  Agatha,  now  her  second  visit  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  felt  that  she  had  been  in  quite  a 
whirl  of  pleasure. 

A  cool  wind  blew  over  the  garden  to  the  dining- 
room  window  where  they  were  seated  at  breakfast, 
a  pleasant  meal,  and  in  spite  of  the  greater  elabora- 
tion of  dinner,  the  prettiest  of  the  day,  with  pretty 
old  Mrs.  Bass  presiding  over  silver  pots  and  copper 
urn,  and  the  wonder  of  the  new  day  written  plainly 
on  the  faces  of  the  young  people.  There  was  no 
formality,  a  glance  at  letters  being  permitted,  such 
a  desperate  feat  as  pocketing  one's  correspon- 
dence whole  and  forgetting  it  until  a  convenient 
season  not  being  asked  of  the  inmates  of  the  Garden 
House. 

A  great  deal  is  to  be  discovered  by  watching  the 
difference  between  one  and  another  at  this  interest- 
ing hour  of  the  post,  especially  the  one  which  is  dis- 
tributed at  the  breakfast-table. 

One  recipient  looks  at  the  hand-writing  with 
attention,  sets  the  letters  in  a  neat  little  heap  by 
his  or  her  plate,  and  turns  to  conversation  and 
coffee  ;  another  becomes  absorbed  in  some  engag- 
ing epistle,  and  quite  forgets  his  neighbour's  needs  ; 
while  a  third,  and  this  usually  one  who  has  '  seen 
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trouble,'  glances  through  the  contents  with  a 
pathetic  haste  to  ascertain  as  quickly  as  possible 
whether  any  further  grief  is  contained  in  the  present 
instalment  of  little  flat  white  bags. 

Agatha  gave  a  murmur  of  annoyance  as  she  read 
the  letter  that  was  her  portion. 

'  Anything  to  trouble  you,  my  dear  ?'  said  her 
hostess,  and  her  smile  for  '  dear  Isabella's  daughter  ' 
was  very  loving. 

'  Yes,  Mrs.  Bass  ;  I  am  so  sorry  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  drive  with  you  to  Richmond  to-day.  It  is 
so  vexing,  and  I  do  hope  you  won't  think  me  rude, 
but  a  friend  has  written  to  ask  me  to  do  something 
for  her — a  thing  I  promised  to  do  if  she  needed  it. 
I  do  not  expect  she  knew  I  was  leaving  so  soon.  I 
wish  she  had  written  before,  for  to-day  is  my  only 
time  now.' 

*  You  feel  it  an  obligation,  then,  my  dear  ?' 

1  Yes,  I'm  afraid  so ;  it  is  very  important  to  her, 
and  I  promised.  I  am  so  sorry  to  miss  our  drive.' 

*  I  regret  it  as  much  as  yourself,  my  dear,'  said 
old-world  Mrs.  Bass  ;  '  but  I  am  glad  you  under- 
stand the  worth  of  your  word.     Is  it  far  you  have 
to  go  ?' 

'  To  Hammersmith,  wherever  that  may  be.' 

'  Robert  will  look  it  out  on  the  map  for  you. 

You  need  not  leave  us  early  this  morning,  need 

you,  my  son  ?' 
Almost   the   only   survival   of   the   manners   of 
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Quaker  forbears  lay  in  the  old  lady's  use  of  the 
formal  '  my  son  '  to  her  eldest  child. 

Robert  replied  that  he  was  free  till  ten  o'clock, 
and  the  conversation  passed  to  other  themes. 

'  What  is  this  errand  you  are  bound  on  to  Ham- 
mersmith ?'  he  asked  over  the  map  in  the  drawing- 
room  after  breakfast. 

'  You  remember  Effie  Cressy  ?' 

'  That  flipperty-gibbit  woman  with  a  pet  brother  ? 
I  do.' 

'  I  know  she's  flipperty,  Bob  ;  but  that  boy's 
been  a  great  anxiety.  Fancy  his  being  left  in  her 
care  in  that  way,  when  she  was  just  settling  down 
into  a  cosy  old  maid  !' 

'  The  "  boy  "  must  be  almost  out  of  his  teens  by 
now.' 

'  She  came  over  in  a  sad  state  last  winter  because 
someone  had  offered  him  a  situation  in  London,  and 
she  had  thought  it  right  to  let  him  go,  and  was 
nearly  out  of  her  mind  at  the  dangers  he  was  running 
into.  She  cannot  afford  to  join  him,  for  the  cottage 
she  lives  in  is  her  own,  and  she  has  not  let  it 
yet,  and  she  came  to  me  and  begged,  really  begged 
me,  the  next  time  I  was  in  town,  to  go  and  see 
how  he  was  getting  on.  I  couldn't  do  anything 
but  promise,  though  I  am  afraid  I  should  have 
forgotten,  but  now — well,  read  her  letter,  I  think 
she  has  some  cause  to  be  uneasy,  don't  you  ?' 

He  read  the  note. 
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'  Well,  but  you  can't  be  running  about  town  after 
this  young  fellow.  The  woman  must  have  been 
crazy  to  ask  you.' 

'  She's  not  the  wisest  of  women,  I  know,  and  he's 
a  horrid  boy,  and  I  wish  she  hadn't  asked  me,  but 
you  see  I  must  go.' 

'  I  don't  see  that.' 

'  Well,  I  promised,  and  even  if  I  can't  do  any 
good,  it  will  ease  her  mind,  poor  old  dear!' 

'  It  is  a  pity  that  when  she  asked  you  you  did  not 
say  you  could  not  do  it.' 

'  But  it  wouldn't  have  been  true — I  could  do  it, 
it's  only  that  I  don't  want  to,  and  you  wouldn't 
have  me  go  back  and  tell  her  that,'  said  Agatha,  a 
little  hurt  by  Robert's  tone. 

*  I  think  it's  one  of  those  things  you  practically 
can  not  do,'  he  said.  '  She  was  silly,  you  were  un- 
versed in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  get  out  of  it,  but  her  writing  so  late  has 
made  it  easy.  You  are  on  a  visit,  and  arrangements 
for  your  remaining  time  were  already  made  when 
you  received  her  note.' 

'  I  do  not  like  to  do  that ;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  straightforward ;  no,'  she  added  thoughtfully, 
4 1  must  go.  You  would  not  wish  me  to  do  other- 
wise, and  I  am  quite  sure  your  mother  would  not.' 

There  were  several  things  in  Agatha's  speech  that 
ruffled  Robert,  the  more  so  that  he  knew  that  his 
mother,  whom  he  could  not  deny  was  a  safe  guide 
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in  such  matters,  would  agree  with  her.  But  he  was 
not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  meeting  a  will  as 
strong  as  his  own  ;  he  did  not  understand  that  he 
must  treat  this  soul  before  him  as  an  equal ;  he 
took  her  hands  in  his — he  was  a  potentate  most 
hard  to  resist. 

'My  dear  love,'  he  said,  'you  must  give  it  up; 
if  I  could  go  with  you  this  morning,  I  would,  but 
as  I  can't  you  must  cease  to  think  of  this  expedi- 
tion. Really,  I  know  best.' 

'  Do  you  know  anything  I  do  not  that  makes  you 
say  so  ?  Anything  more  than  Miss  Cressy  tells 
me?' 

'  I  know  that  you  are  not  the  one  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  a  wild  young  bank-clerk,  who  would 
probably  be  the  reverse  of  pleased  to  see  an  emissary 
from  his  sister.' 

'  It's  very  disagreeable,  and  you  want  to  spare 
me,  but  I  must  not  let  that  influence  me  into 
breaking  my  word.  Bobby  dear,  don't  be  cross, 
but  give  your  blessing  to  this  most  unwilling 
knight-errant !' 

No  smile  answered  hers.  It  was  a  serious  matter 
to  Robert  to  be  asked  to  yield  outright,  even  in  the 
smallest  thing. 

'  Don't  be  a  Great  Mogul,  Bob  !' 

'  I  don't  think  it  a  nice  thing  for  you  to  do.' 

She  would  not  take  the  little  affront  implied,  but 
her  lips  grew  serious. 
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4 1  must  do  what  1  believe  right,'  she  said.  '  Do 
you  think  my  own  heart  and  soul  not  fit  to  guide 
me?' 

He  saw  the  pale,  piteous  face,  the  slender  form 
bending  towards  him,  and  his  face  was  whiter  than 
hers,  for  he  loved  her  with  his  whole  man's  strength, 
which  was  not  little. 

'  I  should  be  doing  wrong,  a  wrong  against  truth 
and  love  and  you,  if  I  broke  my  word,'  she  breathed, 
bending  towards  him.  '  You  will  give  me  leave, 
love  ?' 

Who  would  not  yield  to  such  pleading  ?  But  he 
did  not  yield. 

'  I  desire  you  do  not  go,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  affrighted. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Robert  ?' 

'  This  cannot  be  repeated,'  he  said  in  the  same 
low  tone. 

'  You  mean ' 

*  If   your   own   will   is   more   to   you    than    my 
wish ' 

'  How  about  your  will  and  my  wish ' 

Robert  ignored  this  view.  There  seemed  no 
parallel  to  him. 

'  This  does  not  open  a  happy  prospect  for  us,'  he 
said. 

Then  she  in  a  flash  : 

'  You  have  said  enough,  Robert ;  we  must  part.' 

*  I  meant  that.' 
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'  Good-bye,  then,  Robert.' 

'  Good-bye,  Agatha.' 

Their  voices  were  like  held  harp-strings. 

She  turned  slowly,  slowly,  her  eyes  still  towards 
him,  until  she  reached  the  door.  He  watched  hers 
standing  stiffly,  watched  his  life's  romance  leaving 
him  inch  by  inch,  ready  to  fly  back  to  his  side  at  a 
sound  or  a  sign  ;  and  all  for  such  a  little  thing  ! 
Yet  he  did  not  breathe  word  or  raise  finger. 

At  the  door  she  stopped,  and,  swift  as  flame, 
was  back,  her  arms  about  him,  her  lips  to  his  in 
passionate  kisses. 

'  Good-bye,  good-bye !'  she  breathed  between 
them,  and  was  gone,  leaving  him  white  and  still 
as  stone. 

What  had  happened  ?  Where  was  the  girlish 
sweetheart  who  had  rather  endured  than  returned 
his  warmth,  whose  kisses,  yielded  to  his  importunity, 
had  been  so  gentle,  whose  obedience  to  his  will  so 
complete  ?  Whence  this  woman  of  fiery  caresses, 
bestowed  unasked  as  she  fled  from  him  ? 

He  knew  not,  neither  could  she  have  told  him. 

Time  passed,  long  or  short  he  did  not  know,  and 
then  there  was  a  rustle  and  a  footfall. 

He  started  forward,  but  stopped  again,  nerving 
himself  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  or  for  forgive- 
ness on  a  graceful  yielding  to  authority. 

It  was  not  Agatha,  however,  but  his  mother. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  she  asked  quickly,  for 

4—2 
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though  he  had  composed  his  face  to  its  usual  serenity, 
he  could  not  so  soon  call  back  its  colour. 

'  Nothing,  mother.  How  easily  startled  you 
are!' 

'  I  thought  something  was  wrong,  my  son,'  she 
said,  only  half  reassured,  drawing  near  to  her  tower 
of  strength. 

'  No,  nothing  is  wrong,'  he  said  ;  '  rather  what 
has  been  wrong  is  now  set  right.  Agatha  and  I 
have  had  a  little  talk  this  morning,  and  we  think, 
we  both  quite  agree,  that  we  have  been  making  a 
mistake  in  thinking  we  should  suit  one  another  as 
partners  for  life,  and  so — listen  a  moment,  mother 
— we  have  thought  it  better  to  cancel  our  engage- 
ment.' 

Mrs.  Bass  stifled  an  exclamation  in  deference  to 
Robert's  uplifted  finger. 

'  We  are  not  either  to  blame  in  the  matter,  it 
has  merely  happened  that  until  this  morning  we 
hardly  understood  each  other's  characters,  and  I 
do  hope,  mother,  that  you  and  the  girls  will  be  very 
good  to  her.  She  is  sure  to  want  to  go  home  as 
soon  as  she  returns  from  Hammersmith  this  after- 
noon. I  will  look  out  her  train,  and  I  shall  not  be 
back  until  late,  so  I  leave  her  to  your  care.  You 
will  make  things  easy  for  her  I  know.' 

'  Indeed  I  will,  poor  misguided  child  !'  said  the 
old  lady,  all  a-tremble.  *  You  will  soon  forget  this, 
my  son,  but  she  will  never  see  another  man  like 
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my  Robert.  Poor  girl !  Could  you  not  forgive 
her  ?  It  is  so  sad  for  the  poor  dear,  and  I  am  sure 
she  is  most  good-hearted,  and  really  attached  to 
you.' 

'  You  make  a  mistake  in  one  thing,  mother,'  he 
replied.  '  This  change  is  a  really  mutual  one,  and 
we  both  think  it  is  best  as  it  is.' 

He  succeeded  in  convincing  his  gentle  mother,  he 
nearly  convinced  his  own  mind,  but  his  heart  all  the 
while  was  crying,  crying  for  his  young  love. 


CHAPTER  VI 

'  Within  the  branching  shade  of  Reverie 
Dreams  even  may  spring  till  autumn  ;  yet  none  be 

Like  woman's  budding  daydream  spirit-fanned. 
Lo  !  toward  deep  skies,  not  deeper  than  her  look, 
She  dreams ;  till  now  on  her  forgotten  book 

Drops  the  forgotten  blossom  from  her  hand.' 

ONE  is  half  afraid  to  depict  in  full  the  state 
of  Agatha's  mind  in  the  days  that  followed  her 
return  to  Haverley,  lest  such  a  picture  may  seem 
exaggerated. 

To  those  who  have  learnt  love  deep  and  passionate, 
fastened  with  springs  of  steel  to  every  fibre  of  our 
passionate  humanity ;  or  love  high  and  luminous, 
drawing,  like  sunlight,  colour  and  scent  from  all 
things  ;  or  those  most  happy  who  know  the  marvel 
of  love  complete,  an  affection  such  as  Agatha's  for 
Robert  may  seem  a  small  thing.  It  is  component 
only  of  young  desire  for  love,  of  ignorant,  wondering 
attraction  towards  the  passion  of  the  man,  of  girlish 
faithfulness  and  hero-worship,  yet  in  an  inexperi- 
enced soul  this  morning  twilight  fancy  fills  all  the 
sky,  and  its  loss  brings  a  darkness  black  with  the 

54 
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blackness  of  childhood's  grief,  made  more  enduring 
by  a  woman's  superior  tenacity  in  suffering. 

Agatha's  chief  sensation  was  one  of  blank  loneli- 
ness. 

The  place  Robert  had  filled  was  empty.  The 
place  her  mother  would  have  taken,  the  longing 
for  a  brother  or  sister  with  whom  comradeship 
would  have  been  possible,  the  want  of  duties  in  the 
world,  surrounded  her  as  it  were  with  a  dark  void 
across  which  no  voice  called,  no  hand  was  stretched 
out  to  her.  Nature  herself  stood  aloof  from  her 
child.  As  she  wandered  here  and  there  in  her  own 
haunts,  the  places  which  more  than  any  other  had 
been  home  to  her,  the  silence  was  no  longer  filled 
with  song,  or,  rather,  the  strife  of  Nature  within 
made  her  deaf  to  the  call  of  Nature  without.  Woods 
and  commons  had  no  peace  for  a  heart  filled  with  a 
seemingly  tuneless  tumult.  Once  she  might  have 
said  with  the  poet : 

'  I  neighbour  the  invisible 

So  close  that  my  consent 
Is  only  asked  for  spirits  masked 

To  leap  from  trees  and  flowers. 
And  this  because  with  them  I  dwell 

In  thought,  while  calmly  bent 
To  read  the  lines  dear  earth  designs 

Shall  speak  her  life  on  ours.' 

But  now  her  ej^es  were  blinded ;  the  pure,  shy 
spirits  shunned  the  strife  of  the  growing  human 
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heart  ;  she  was  deserted  of  her  own.     She  walked 
in  danger. 

The  vicar  had  received  her  nervous  perfunctory 
explanation  of  the  breaking  of  her  engagement  as  a 
melancholy  confirming  of  his  conviction  that  nothing 
but  trouble  and  worry  were  to  be  expected  at  the 
hands  of  his  elder  child. 

'  Of  course,  nobody  can  defend  you  from  the  con- 
sequences of  your  own  folly,'  was  the  sole  word  of 
his  lamentations  in  which  Agatha  herself  was  con- 
sidered at  all,  and  certainly  he  made  no  attempt  to 
defend  her. 

Grace  had  wept  with  self-pity,  while  amplifying 
her  father's  remarks. 

'  I  shan't  know  what  to  say — you  will  be  the  talk 
of  the  parish — I  shall  feel  quite  ashamed  to  be 
seen — everybody  will  stare.  The  idea  of  your 
meddling  in  the  Cressys'  affairs  !  Any  man  would 
be  angry — but  you  never  understood  Robert !' 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Grace  found  herself 
the  ground  of  conflicting  emotions  ;  a  sense  of  relief 
and  pity  for  Robert  mingled  in  raising  her  indigna- 
tion with  Agatha  to  a  very  high  pitch  indeed.  The 
parishioners  had  much  excuse  for  translating  the 
story  as  they  heard  it  from  the  vicar's  lips  pursed 
to  chaste  endurance,  or  from  Grace's  pursed  with 
displeasure,  into  something — really  something — be- 
neath the  surface,  and  in  its  appropriate  place  there. 
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Miss  Cressy,  who  would  have  fought  with  valour, 
if  not  wisdom,  in  the  cause  of  one  who  was  suffering 
for  her  sake,  was  in  London,  having  been  summoned 
to  the  rescue  of  her  broken  and  dejected  young  pro- 
fligate by  a  telegram  from  Agatha  herself. 

In  her  little  circle  there  were  several  who  did  not 
believe  she  really  deserved  entire  condemnation; 
but  that  did  not  prevent  them  talking  evil  and 
listening  to  it  just  for  the  interest  of  the  thing,  for 
those  who  have  little  imagination,  and  whose  lives 
are  of  word  more  than  deed,  feel  a  necessity  to 
touch  the  real  things  of  life,  and  are  led  into 
strange  doings  by  it. 

But  there  was  one  who  not  only  refused  to  think 
or  speak  scandal  concerning  her,  but  who  even 
objected  to  hearing  it.  Mr.  Higgs  the  curate  was  a 
nice  lad,  and  fond  of  Agatha,  and  if  she  had  shown 
the  slightest  interest  in  his  feelings  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  in  love.  His  was  a  feminine  nature, 
needing  to  follow,  not  lead  ;  and  it  was  the  innate, 
undeveloped  power  and  breadth  of  character  in  this 
girl,  years  his  junior,  which  drew  the  weaker  nature 
of  the  curate,  whose  sentiment  was  swaddled  as  a 
chrysalis,  since  no  beam  from  the  attracting  luminary 
had  fallen  to  strengthen  the  folded  wings  of  it — a 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  attitude  of  the  sexes. 

The  vicar,  whose  habit  it  was  to  ease  his  mind 
promptly  of  all  vexations,  took  Mr.  Higgs  at  once 
into  his  confidence  on  this  grievous  indiscretion  of 
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Agatha's  which  had  resulted  in  the  breaking  off  of 
her  desirable  engagement,  and  it  was  an  agitated 
Mr.  Higgs  who,  on  his  way  to  a  distant  cottage  on 
the  morning  after  her  return,  encountered  Agatha 
in  the  lane,  pale  and  heavy-eyed  after  her  night  of 
tears. 

He  stopped  however,  not  being  devoid  of  courage, 
and  it  suddenly  sprang  into  her  mind  that  she  had 
always  liked  him,  and  though  she  wanted  nothing 
less  than  conversation  at  that  moment,  she  could 
not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  hurry  past. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Linwood,'  he  said,  '  I  am  so  grieved  to 
hear — Mr.  Linwood  has  told  me — the  unpleasant- 
ness you  have  undergone — ah — lately.' 

The  words  were  feeble,  but  the  eyes  and  voice 
were  true  and  kind,  and  Agatha  softened.  She 
was  tired  of  reproaches,  lonely,  and  sad. 

'  What  did  father  tell  you  ?'  she  asked,  half 
sullenly,  angry  that  he  should  have  talked  about 
her  with  the  first-comer,  and  that  a  notoriously 
indiscreet  one. 

Mr.  Higgs  blushed,  and  evaded  the  question. 

'  If  I  were  to  hear  the  facts — ah — from  your  own 
lips,'  he  said,  '  I  should  feel — ah ' 

'  My  father  and  sister  are  naturally  very  vexed,' 
said  Agatha  ;  then  added  abruptly  :  '  May  I  tell 
you  about  it  ?  As  father  has  made  it  public 
property,  I  should  like  someone  to  hear  the  facts 
first-hand.' 
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They  walked  together  across  the  common,  parting 
at  the  stile,  whence  Mr.  Higgs  marched  to  the  village, 
hot  to  defend  her. 

He  was  due  that  afternoon  at  the  '  At  Home '  of 
Mrs.  Woods,  one  of  the  fourteen  '  second-class ' 
ladies  of  the  parish  (as  a  former  curate,  irreverent 
dog !  had  been  wont  to  call  them)  who  were  left  to 
the  inferior  clergy,  the  vicar,  both  professionally 
and  socially,  retaining  as  his  special  charge  the  soul 
of  the  lady  at  the  hall,  and  the  two  others  with  whom 
she  found  it  possible  to  associate. 

The  curate's  welcome  on  this  occasion  was  very 
warm,  and  he  was  hastily  supplied  with  tea  and 
cake,  though  the  general  desire  to  enjoy  his  conver- 
sation did  not  permit  him  time  to  set  them  to  his 
lips  in  peace. 

'  Now,  do  tell  us,  Mr.  Higgs,'  began  Mrs.  Woods, 
while  a  silence  fell  on  the  room,  '  what  is  this  about 
Agatha  Lin  wood  ?  Is  it  true  ?' 

'  Oh-h  no,  no,  no,  no,  no  !    Certainly  not  /' 

'  Then  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Bass  is  not  broken 
off  ?'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Matthews,  stepping  into  the 
gap  left  by  Mrs.  Woods,  who  was  too  much  aston- 
ished to  resume  at  once. 

'  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  that  is  true  !'  said  Mr. 
Higgs. 

'  Then  what  is  this  other  rumour  about  her  which 
Mr.  Higgs  so  strenuously  denies  ?'  asked  Miss 
Ferritt. 
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The  young  man  blushed  desperately. 

*  Has  Miss  Grace  been  puttin'  her  in  the  corner 
for  picking  a  gooseberry  ?'  remarked  a  very  young 
youth  with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole. 

4  No,  no,  no,  no  !'  said  Mr.  Higgs,  frowning  at  the 
youth,  though  grateful  for  the  attempted  diversion  ; 
'  but  I  feared — ladies  are  a  bit  hard  on  one  another 
sometimes,  don't  y'  know,  and  Miss  Linwood  told 
me  herself ' 

The  smiles,  titters,  and  glances  which  this  speech 
drew  down)  or  shall  I  say  up,  for  their  origin  was 
certainly  not  celestial)  had  the  effect  of  stopping 
him.  He  looked  round  at  his  tormentors  with  a 
certain  dignity,  his  self-consciousness  dropping 
away  suddenly. 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

Connie  Woods,  a  girl  of  Agatha's  age,  enlightened 
him. 

'  Well,  Mrs.  Withy  at  the  post-office  told  me  that 
from  what  she  gathered  from  what  Nelly  Shadd,  the 
housemaid  at  the  vicarage,  told  her  (and  she  had  it 
from  the  parlour-maid,  of  course)  that  Agatha's 
come  back  in  awful  disgrace,  and  that  Mr.  Bass 
broke  off  the  engagement  because  she  went  off 
somewhere  without  telling  anyone,  and  he  found 
out  after  that  she'd  been  to  see  that  horrid  Archie 
Cressy — at  his  own  rooms,  you  know.  Isn't  it  just 
awful,  and  she  thinks  such  a  lot  of  herself,  too ! 
You'd  hardly  believe  what  a  look  she  gave  me  one 
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day,  as  if  I  wasn't  good  enough  to  tread  on,  and  all 
because  I  said ' 

Here  Connie  was  hustled  out  of  the  conversation, 
and  Miss  Ferritt  was  heard  to  remark,  to  nobody  in 
particular  : 

'  Dear,  dear !  indeed !  Just  what  I  always 
feared  !  Our  poor  vicar  !  But  I  never  should  have 
believed  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for  what  Mr.  Higgs  has 
just  said.' 

At  this  the  young  man  rose,  totally  forgetting  his 
holy  office,  and  stood  before  the  ladies  a  mere 
honestly  wrathful  youth. 

'  I  may  be  a  fool,  Miss  Ferritt,'  he  said,  '  but  for 
all  that  you  have  no  right  to  hang  on  my  shoulders 
scandals  that  exist  only  in  your  own  imagination. 
I  know  the  truth  upon  this  matter,  but  you  do  not 
want  to  hear  the  truth — you  want  to  hear  and  to 
speak  evil.  Good  afternoon,  ladies  !' 

He  strode  out,  the  youth  with  the  buttonhole 
following. 

'  I  say,  though — haven't  you  put  your  foot  in 
it,  just !  Pa  Linwood  will  give  y'  beans,  y'  know !' 

Mr.  Higgs  strode  on,  and  turned  not. 

'  I  liked  the  way  you  pitched  into  that  old  cat ! 
Why  don't  you  give  it  them  like  that  out  of  the 
pulpit,  Higgs  ?  But,  my  hat !  Miss  Linwood  will 
have  a  jolly  rusty  time  of  it  now  !' 

Mr.  Higgs  groaned,  for  that  was  what  the  lively 
little  supernumerary  conscience  which  chastises  us 
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for  our  follies  had  been  telling  him  ever  since  he  left 
the  Woods's  drawing-room.  Agatha's  defence  was 
indeed  weak,  her  assailants  strong. 

A  period  of  dull  misery  followed  the  acute  suffer- 
ing of  the  first  few  weeks.  She  met  her  tormentors 
with  uplifted  head  and  something  like  hate  in  her 
heart,  avoiding  them  as  much  as  she  could,  and 
when  she  could  not,  wearing  an  air  which  easily 
passed  for  brazen  ;  within  she  led  a  life  dull  and 
unmeaning,  unemployed  and  lonely  as  that  of  any 
prisoner. 

In  the  vicarage  morning-room  there  was  an  old 
bureau  surmounted  by  a  bookcase  with  diamond- 
paned  windows.  It  had  belonged  to  Isabella,  and 
the  volumes  were  so  seldom  disturbed  by  anyone 
but  Agatha  that  it  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 
almost  as  her  property.  Among  the  books  was  a 
volume  of  Rossetti's  poems,  beloved  of  Isabella's 
youth.  Agatha  had  opened  it  once  or  twice,  and 
had  found  nothing  in  it  to  interest  her. 

Now  she  turned  to  it  again ;  it  was  a  hopelessly 
wet  day,  and  the  comparative  homeliness  of  the 
woods  and  fields  was  not  for  her,  so  she  took  out 
this  volume,  with  two  or  three  others,  and  locked 
herself  in  her  bedroom  to  read.  From  that  hour 
there  was  a  change. 

Perhaps  after  all,  she  thought,  as  she  floated  on 
the  melodies  of  the  dead  singer  away  to  his  tender 
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world  of  dreams,  it  was  possible  she  was  mistaken, 
and  life  was  not  the  barren,  chaotic  thing  it  seemed 
of  late  to  have  turned  to.  These  fancies,  these 
causeless  joys  and  dreads  which  haunted  her,  might 
have  each  its  beauty.  There  might  even  be  a  fit- 
ness and  a  holiness  in  that  tangle  of  pleasure  and 
shame  with  which  that  kiss  returned  to  her  memory — 
a  kiss  which  had  been  the  death  of  a  girl's  fancy,  and 
the  wakening  of  her  womanhood — a  kiss  given  not 
only  by  Agatha  to  Robert,  but  by  woman  to  man. 

Now,  when  her  brain  refused  to  labour,  and  her 
favourite  pursuits  seemed  empty  and  dry,  the  poet 
found  her  in  the  hour  of  her  need  of  him,  with  his 
marvellous  duet  of  soul  and  body  singing  the  melody 
of  passion  high  and  human,  his  special  lesson  for 
those  who  have  been  taught  to  think  all  passion  vile. 
It  came  to  her  like  a  revelation — she  lived  and 
moved  to  the  tune  of  it ;  and  the  world  being  what 
it  is,  walked  in  danger. 

It  was  one  of  those  September  days  when  summer, 
whose  boxes  are  packed  and  ticket  taken,  turns  back 
once  more  and  walks  through  her  dwelling,  and  says 
a  last  farewell  to  her  lawns  and  flower-gardens. 

'  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  Agatha,'  said  the 
vicar,  meeting  her  in  the  hall. 

She  had  been  reading  in  the  summer-house,  and 
had  run  in  for  a  pen  and  ink.  Entering  behind  her 
father,  she  saw  the  Rossetti  on  the  table. 
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'What  is  this  volume  which  I  found  on  the  summer- 
house  table,  and  which,  I  presume,  you  have  been 
reading  ?' 

'  Rossetti's  poems,'  said  Agatha  shortly,  for  the 
unnecessary  question  irritated  her. 

'  And  who  gave  you  permission  to  read  Rossetti's 
poems,  may  I  ask  ?'  said  the  vicar  slowly  and  with 
pulpit  emphasis. 

'  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  mention  that  I  was 
reading  it,'  said  Agatha.  '  We  have  never  had  to 
ask  permission  to  take  any  book  we  wanted.' 

As  this  was  a  fact,  the  vicar  had  to  change  his 
tack,  which  put  him  out. 

*  Do  you  know  why  it  was  I  have  always  allowed 
my  children  so  much  liberty — so  very  much  liberty  ? 
Was  it  not  because  I  trusted  their  natural  good 
sense  and  maidenliness  ?     And  it  is  a  surprise — nay, 
a  shock — to  me  now  to  discover  that  one  of  them 
finds  an  attraction  in  a  book  such  as  this  ' — he  held 
up  the  volume  as  if  its  very  cover  were  typical  of 
the  soiled  moral  condition  of  its  inner  parts — '  a 
book   no    nice-minded    girl    would    even   wish   to 
read  !' 

*  It  was  mother's  book,  and  she  loved  it ;  she  told 
me  so !' 

'  I — I — don't  like  to  hear  you  speak  of  your  mother 
in — in  that  manner,'  said  the  vicar.  '  I  consider  it 
shows  a  lack — yes,  a  lack  of  proper  feeling.' 

*  It  was  you  who  said  that  a  book  you  knew  she 
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liked  was  not  fit  for  a  nice-minded  girl  to  open  !' 
retorted  Agatha  fierily. 

'  Oh,  Agatha,  how  stupid  you  are  !'  said  Grace. 

The  vicar's  countenance  took  on  its  most  lament- 
able lines. 

'  I  am  grieved — I  am  grieved  to  the  marrow,'  he 
said,  ponderously  plaintive,  '  to  think  that  a  child  of 
mine — a  young  daughter  of  mine ' 

'  Father,'  put  in  Agatha,  '  please  listen  to  me  a 
minute.  You  are  continually  telling  me  how  I 
worry  you,  and  I  know  you  continually  worry  me* 
and  so  does  everybody  here.  I  am  no  better  than 
a  stray  dog  among  you  !  You  had  better  let  me  go 
— perhaps  somewhere  there  are  people  with  whom 
I  can  be  on  equal  terms — you  are  all  much  too 
good  for  me  here.' 

The  vicar  gasped  and  actually  paled  a  little.  For 
so,  in  just  such  a  burst  of  passionate  words,  had 
Isabella  spoken  once,  and  once  only,  in  the  early 
days  of  their  married  life.  But  he  quickly  recovered 
himself. 

'  We  will  return  to  this  subject  when  you  are  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind,  Agatha,  and  until  then  I 
will  try  and  accustom  myself  in  quietude  to  the 
thought  that  a  daughter  of  mine — yes,  a  daughter  of 
mine — prefers  the  society  of  strangers  to  that  of  her 
own  father  and  sister.' 

No  doubt  the  requisite  frame  of  mind  was  fairly 
easy  of  attainment,  for  the  vicar  was  more  than 
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pleased  to  picture  the  house  and  parish  without 
her. 

All  had  gone  wrong  since  her  return  ;  Mr.  Higgs 
had  been  rude  to  Miss  Ferritt,  and  on  being  reproved 
had  been  almost — almost  rude  to  his  Vicar,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  do  a  great  deal  of  energetic  talking 
to  persuade  the  insulted  lady  to  continue  her  minis- 
trations in  the  Sunday-school.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woods 
were  reported  to  have  had  high  words,  and  Connie 
Woods — so  it  was  said — had  received  something 
weightier  than  words  from  her  father  as  a  hint  to 
restraint  in  speech.  Grace  alternated  between  chin- 
tossing  and  tears  a  great  many  times  a  day,  and 
the  vicar  himself  found  he  could  not  enjoy  his 
meals  as  much  as  usual  in  Agatha's  mute,  discom- 
forting presence. 

So,  with  a  touching  air  of  martyrdom,  he  made 
arrangements  for  her  to  stay  for  a  time  as  paying 
guest  in  the  family  of  an  old  college  acquaintance  at 
Hampstead.  Her  departure  was  not  delayed,  and 
the  parish,  though  it  found  it  a  little  dull,  was,  on 
the  whole,  pleased  to  return  to  the  undisturbed 
consideration  of  its  old-established,  everyday  trans- 
gressors. 

Mr.  Periera  held  a  high  position  in  the  world  of 
literature  and  learning!  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
his  profession  that  he  was  poor — that  was  the  result 
of  family  matters  which  need  not  be  gone  into,  but 
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which  were  wholly  to  his  credit.  Comparative 
philology  was  his  greatest  joy,  paying  guests  his 
one  grievance.  Yet  he  assisted  his  wife  in  compos- 
ing a  warm  letter  of  welcome  to  Agatha,  and  looked 
forward  to  her  coming  with  interest,  for  Mr.  Lin- 
wood  had  been  a  college  chum,  and  Mr.  Periera  was 
romantic. 

'  My  dear  Bill,'  said  Mrs.  Periera,  *  you  may  as 
well  disenchant  yourself,  she'll  be  just  like  all  the 
other  girls.  Her  father,  even  when  you  knew  him, 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  commonplace  person, 
and  his  having  been  at  college  with  you  is  no  reason 
for  his  having  an  unusual  daughter.' 

'  No,  my  dear,  of  course  not  ;  but  I  knew  her 
mother,  too.' 

Mrs.  Periera's  plump  face  was  quite  cherubic  as 
she  shook  her  head  at  her  husband. 

'  Oh,  Bill,  incorrigible  Bill !  I  shall  never  cure  you 
of  that  trick  of  hoping  !' 

'  I  hope  not,  my  dear,'  he  said,  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  ;  and  they  set  off  to  the  station  to  welcome 
the  newcomer. 

A  few  days  later,  when  Agatha  was  beginning  to 
feel  more  at  ease  in  her  new  surroundings,  when  the 
trials  great  and  petty  of  the  past  three  months  had 
become  veiled  by  new  impressions,  and  she  was 
beginning  to  realize  that  there  were  other  points  of 
view  than  that  of  West  Haverley,  she  was  standing 
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one  day  at  the  drawing-room  window  alone,  watch- 
ing the  October  leaves  whirl  by  from  the  trees  in 
the  square,  and  a  circle  of  children  dancing  to  a 
barrel-organ. 

'  What  do  you  see  out  of  the  window  ?'  said  the 
old  gentleman,  coming  up. 

She  made  room  for  him  beside  her.  She  was 
considerably  in  awe  of  Mr.  Periera's  genius,  but 
personally  quite  at  ease  with  him. 

'  Look  at  it  all,'  she  exclaimed.  '  How  I  wish  I 
could  write  !' 

'  What  should  you  write  about  ?  Slum  children, 
organ-grinders,  or  autumn  leaves  ?' 

She  looked  round  to  see  if  he  were  laughing  at 
her,  but  his  smile  did  not  give  that  impression.  He 
looked  as  if  he  wanted  an  answer. 

'  There  are  such  a  lot  of  things,'  she  replied,  '  and 
you  do  so  want  to  tell  somebody  how  they  strike 
you.  It's  like  being  dumb  when  you  can't  write  or 
paint  or  play — but,  of  course,  you  have  not  felt  that.' 

Agatha  had  never  met  anyone  in  her  life  to  whom 
she  could  have  said  such  a  thing  as  this  with  any 
possibility  of  being  understood,  and  she  was  con- 
tinually amazed  to  find  how  easily  she  opened  her 
secret  aspirations  to  this  old  man  whom  she  had 
only  known  a  week,  but  in  his  presence  they  flowed 
from  her  heart  like  water  from  a  spring. 

'  You  have  tried  writing,  I  expect,'  said  the  kind 
old  voice. 
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'  Nothing  I  haven't  torn  up  within  the  week,'  she 
said.  '  I  used  to  like  the  things  tremendously  for 
the  first  week  or  so,  and  then  the  first  real  book  I 
picked  up  showed  me  how  awful  they  were.' 

'  A  very  good  sign,'  said  the  writer.  '  Suppose 
you  try  again,  and  show  me  your  attempt  ?' 

Agatha  coloured  like  a  rose. 

'  How  good  of  you !'  she  said.  '  How  very,  very 
good  !  But  would  you  promise  to  tell  me  if — if  it 
were  really  hopeless  ?' 

'  Bind  the  sacrifice  with  paper-fasteners,  and 
bring  it  to  my  study  to-morrow.  I'll  have  a  fire 
there  ready  to  receive  it !  Now  you're  fidgetting 
to  get  pen  to  paper,  I  can  see  !' 

And  off  he  trotted,  leaving  Agatha  in  a  rosy 
whirl. 

Next  morning  she  knocked  at  his  study-door, 
solemn,  yet  smiling,  at  her  own  solemnity. 

With  equal  gravity — for,  indeed,  his  heart  was  in 
the  thing — the  old  gentleman  drew  towards  him  a 
pot.  of  red  ink,  and  in  half  an  hour  the  manuscript 
was  as  sanguinary  as  a  battlefield  ;  but  he  had  also 
done  what  can  seldom  be  done  for  battlefields — had 
given  a  good  reason  for  every  ruddy  drop. 

When  the  last  splash  was  accounted  for,  Agatha 
gave  a  little  sigh.  The  old  man  looked  up  and  saw 
that  it  had  been  a  sigh  of  pleasure. 

'  I  think  you  will  write  some  more,  my  dear,'  he 
said. 
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'  Do  you  mean — I  mean,  do  you  think,'  she 
stammered,  '  that  if  I  work  at  learning  to  write  I 
may  be  able  to  write  what  I  mean  ?  Oh,  you  know 
what  I  mean  !' 

He  laughed,  and  she  joined  him. 

'  I  don't  think  you'll  be  able  to  help  it,  my  dear,' 
he  said,  '  because  you  do  mean  something.'  Then, 
turning  from  gay  to  grave,  he  put  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  and  looked  into  her  flushing,  quivering, 
girlish  face.  '  I  do  believe  there's  enough  of  you 
to  be  that — and  the  other,'  he  said,  more  to  himself 
than  to  her,  then  added  :  '  Mind  you  don't  dim 
your  eyes  with  writing  in  bed  to-night !' 

'  How  did  you  know  I  meant  to.  You — you 
warlock,'  she  retorted  at  the  door. 

'  Come  home  in  good  time  to-night,'  said  Mrs. 
Periera  a  few  weeks  later,  as  Agatha  set  off  one 
morning  to  the  British  Museum  reading-room,  '  a 
friend  of  mine  is  coming  to  tea:  and  I  want  you  to 
meet  her.' 

The  friend  was  an  elderly  lady  in  a  gray  bonnet, 
who  looked  at  Agatha  keenly  through  her  glasses, 
but  said  little  to  her.  Before  she  took  her 
leave,  however,  she  made  a  journey  across  the 
room. 

'  I  have  seen  nothing  of  you,  my  dear — too  many 
people  for  a  first  talk.  Now,  when  will  you  come 
and  see  me  ?' 
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'  Miss  Hartland  asked  me  to  go  and  see  her  one 
day  soon,'  Agatha  told  her  hostess  afterwards. 

'  That's  right !  Bill,  do  you  hear  ?  But  I 
thought  so  !' 

Agatha  looked  mystified. 

'  Rhoda  has  one  little  fad,  you  must  know,'  went 
on  the  genial  lady  :  '  she  hates  to  be  told  anything 
about  people  before  she  meets  them.  You  may  be 
proud,  my  dear — may  she  not,  Bill  ?  It  is  not  one 
in  fifty  she  asks  to  her  house  on  a  first  introduction. 
I  am  delighted.  There  is  no  one  in  the  world  who 
can  be  of  so  much  use  to  you  !' 

'  Does  she  write  ?'  asked  Agatha. 

'  Does  she  write  ?  Bill,  do  you  hear  that  ?  Why, 
my  dear  child,  she  is  Beata  /' 

'Not  Beata  who  wrote  "  Wonderworld "  ?'  ex- 
claimed Agatha,  not  yet  accustomed  to  meeting 
people  whose  names  were  in  library  catalogues,  '  and 
"  A  Mad  Method,"  and  "  Love's  Master  "  ?' 

'  Yes,  that's  the  one,'  said  Mrs.  Periera,  enjoying 
her  surprise,  '  and  she's  the  dearest  girl  in  the 
world.' 

With  the  evening  at  Miss  Hartland's  began 
Agatha's  life  as  a  writer.  From  rejection  to  tolera- 
tion, from  toleration  to  poor  pay,  from  poor  pay  to 
better,  with  many  ups  and  downs,  and  with  winning 
of  many  friends,  her  place  in  the  world  of  letters 
opened  and  let  her  in. 
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But  more  to  her  than  this  was  the  discovery  that 
love  and  appreciation  were  awaiting  her  in  the  new 
land  ;  that  there  were  houses  where  she  was  wel- 
come, people  who  listened  to  her  conversation,  and 
found  her  presence  a  joy.  Indeed,  there  were  men 
and  women  of  undeniable  power  in  the  world  who 
would  have  been  amazed  if  they  could  have  seen 
the  vicar  shake  his  head  over  the  rarely-mentioned 
name  of  his  eldest  daughter. 

It  would  have  been  no  strange  thing  if  she  had 
been  spoilt  by  the  sudden  change,  but  her  old  studies, 
her  old  sufferings,  her  old  lonely  wanderings  in  the 
open  gave  her  a  standard  of  life  and  work  never  to 
be  attained,  a  standard  meet  to  die  with,  and  it  kept 
her  humble  in  all  her  joy. 


CHAPTER  VII 

'  Amis,  loin  de  la  ville, 
Loin  des  palais  de  rois, 
Loin  de  la  cour  servile, 
Loin  de  la  foule  vile, 
Trouvez-moi,  trouvez-moi.' 

To  say  that  Agatha  developed  with  marvellous 
rapidity  in  this  new  atmosphere  is  more  than  the 
truth — and  less. 

For  developments  of  character  which  were  now 
apparent  for  the  first  time  had  in  reality  had  their 
birth  long  since — had  come  into  being  and  lived 
and  grown  to  size  in  darkness,  so  far  beneath  the 
surface  that  even  their  possessor  was  unconscious 
of  their  existence.  It  was  more  an  unwrapping  of 
qualities  already  existing  than  the  forming  of  new 
ones  that  caused  her  to  change  even  hourly  beneath 
the  sympathizing  eyes  that  watched  her. 

So  rapid  was  the  change,  as  each  phase  arose, 
grew,  ripened,  and  gave  birth  to  another,  that  in 
two  years  she  looked  back  with  a  distant  pity  on 
the  struggling,  blinded,  swaddled  soul  that  might, 
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she  knew,  have  died  blind  in  its  swaddling-bands  at 
Haverley. 

The  best  way  to  follow  her  into  the  new  life  is  to 
transcribe  here  a  few  pages  of  her  diary  written 
during  the  years  following  her  stay  in  London,  for 
they  reveal  her  in  strength  and  weakness  as  nothing 
else  can. 

The  first  one  was  written  when  she  was  econo- 
mizing in  a  Worcestershire  village  after  a  working 
cruise  with  Miss  Hartland  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

EXTRACT  i 

HARVEST  OAK,  Febmary. 

It  is  early  spring,  and  I  can  do  no  work  yet,  for 
the  spell  of  this  place  is  over  me. 

Though  Haverley  is  in  a  country-side  more  beauti- 
ful than  this  in  many  eyes,  with  its  wonderful 
thatched  hamlets  that  are  tucked  into  folds  of  the 
downs,  and  swim  in  June  each  in  its  sea  of  Madonna 
lilies,  while  the  sweet  wind  goes  breathing  over 
miles  of  hillside  from  the  Channel  far  away  ;  though 
I  do  not  forget  the  wonder  of  Florence,  '  coloured 
like  a  morning  cloud,  chased  like  a  sea-shell ';  nor 
America  ;  nor  the  strangeness  of  sea-voyages  ;  nor 
the  joys  of  cycling-tours,  with  the  quiet  miles  rolling 
by  to  the  purr  of  the  chain.  Yet  here  something 
more  than  all  these  takes  hold  upon  me.  It  is  as 
if  in  some  other  life  I  had  been  a  child  here,  had 
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loved  a  man  and  been  wooed  here,  had  borne 
children,  had  died  and  been  buried  here,  and 
faintly,  as  through  the  dimness  of  those  other 
lives,  comes  the  thrill  of  joys  not  now  my 
own. 

The  great  oak-woods  are  still  brown  and  thick 
with  last  year's  leaves,  dead  leaves  on  dormant 
branches  overhead,  dead  leaves  underfoot,  yet  all 
the  while  the  knowledge  thrills  me  that  under  the 
crisp  carpet  primrose-shoots  are  rising,  soon  to 
push  their  coverlet  aside  and  open  their  wide  eyes 
to  day,  while  a  little  deeper  down  are  the  soft  wild 
hyacinth-tips,  and  the  leaves  are  green  on  the 
honeysuckle,  and  the  wild-rose  brambles  deep 
green. 

Around  and  above  in  the  dry  brown  branches 
what  wonder  of  delicate  shoots  of  that  colour  none 
has  words  for,  packed  in  their  pyramidal  buds,  are 
waiting  to  push  out  and  see  the  sun !  Around  me, 
above,  beneath,  crowds  of  soft  tiny  living  things 
are  growing  to  the  light.  The  dead  leaves  murmur  : 

' "  Soon, soon, 

Night  or  noon, 

On  the  wind's  breath, 

You  shall  join  our  tune — 
Death  !  Death  1" 

But  no  one  takes  any  heed  of  them,  for  they  sang 
the  same  song  no  doubt  to  the  Conqueror  when  he 
hunted  here,  they  have  sung  it  for  geological 
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periods,  and  still  the  primrose  buds  push  to  the 
light,  and  feed  on  the  bodies  of  the  dead  brown 
leaves,  and  life  is  still  stronger  than  death. 


EXTRACT  2 

HARVEST  OAK,  March. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  before,  and  here 
again  I  say  it,  what  a  good  companion  is  a 
stream. 

There  is  a  river  here,  broad  and  strong  and  gay, 
dangerous  they  tell  me,  full  of  interest  and  change, 
with  slow  gentle  pools  where  rushes  shudder  and 
waterweed  grows  far  out  into  the  current  ;  with 
deep  wicked  pools  that  lie  purple  and  hold  a  purple 
image  of  the  rocks  that  hang  over  them  ;  with  quick 
laughing  rapids  in  the  upper  reaches,  and  in  the 
lower,  great  weirs,  each  with  its  gloomy  attendant 
lock. 

A  wild  comrade,  this  river  !  A  few  days  since, 
as  I  walked  in  a  meadow  in  the  tender  weather  that 
comes  before  the  Spring  East  winds,  he  called  me 
with  deep,  inarticulate  voice.  Down  and  down  and 
down  I  went,  facing  the  soft  South  wind — down 
towards  the  sea  with  him.  To  the  sea  he  goes, 
without  a  stop,  as  we  to  death.  A  rock  ?  He  is 
round  it.  A  shallow  ?  He  flows  over  it.  A  pool  ? 
He  fills  it,  pours  over  it,  and  on.  Stronger  he  grows, 
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more  deep  and  broad  and  steadfast,  as  our  souls 
ought  to  grow  as  we  near  the  sea  of  strength  and 
steadfastness  they  are  bound  for. 

But  yesterday,  oh  my  wild  companion,  you  took 
me  a  jaunt  I  never  meant  to  set  out  on,  and  deserted 
me,  plunging  into  a  filthy  town,  and  left  me  weary 
and  hungry  in  a  strange  place  a  dozen  miles  from 
home  ! 

Yet  I  had  reason  to  be  glad  of  my  little  adven- 
ture, for  thereby  I  made  two  friends  and  heard  a 
ghost-tale. 

As  I  said,  the  river  deserted  me.  The  field-path 
I  had  so  far  followed  became  a  track  between 
cinder-heaps,  and  then  turned  inland,  leaving  the 
once  gay  river  a  captive  within  factory  walls.  The 
sun  had  set  and  the  mist  risen  to  the  eaves  of  the 
houses  when,  emerging  from  my  cindery  way  into 
a  small  street,  I  met  a  railway-guard,  and  asked 
him  the  way  to  the  station,  and  the  time  of  the 
next  train  to  Himlet.  But  the  last  train  for  Himlet 
had  gone. 

I  had  relied  on  a  train  ever  since  the  town  had 
come  in  sight,  and  I  recognised  that  I  was  in  a 
scrape,  recognising  at  the  same  time  that  I  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  think  my  way  out  of  it  until 
I  had  rested  and  eaten. 

So  I  asked  the  man  to  direct  me  where  I  could 
get  some  tea. 

'  The  good  shops  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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town,  miss,'  he  said.  He  had  a  slow  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  a  considering  face.  '  Have  you  come  by 
train  ?' 

'No,  I  have  walked  from  Harvest  Oak,  and 
hoped  to  get  a  train  back  as  far  as  Himlet.' 

'  You  must  be  tired,  miss.'  said  he.  '  There's  the 
coffee-tavern,  to  be  sure,  but  it  would  hardly  do 
for  you.'  He  looked  at  me  wisely,  as  guards  do  at 
lost  ladies,  and  finally  said  :  '  My  wife  will  get  you 
a  cup  of  tea  with  pleasure,  if  you  like,  miss,  and 
the  house  is  close  here.' 

I  accepted  his  offer,  though  not  without  fear  of 
giving  trouble — a  fear  dispelled  by  the  wife's 
kindly  response  to  her  husband's  words  of  explana- 
tion. 

'  I'd  put  a  fire  in  the  parlour,'  said  she,  '  but  it's 
a  room  full  of  cold,  and  you'll  be  better  off  in  here, 
if  you'll  excuse  a  kitchen,  and  will  not  mind  our 
company.' 

The  kitchen  stood  in  no  need  of  excuse  ;  unlike 
the  old  cottage  rooms  I  was  used  to,  it  relied  for  its 
charm  neither  on  low  beams  with  flitches  hanging 
between,  nor  massive  settles,  nor  deep-set,  diamond- 
paned  windows  with  creepers  looking  in.  No,  the 
house  was  one  of  a  new  row  in  a  poor  but  decent 
workman's  suburb,  and  as  far  as  structure  was  con- 
cerned, had  its  hundred  counterparts  within  the 
mile.  But  everything  in  it  was  good  of  its  sort ; 
it  was  a  place  to  forget  the  strain  of  life  in  ;  a 
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generous  fire  lighted  the  woman's  face  as  she 
stooped  over  it,  making  toast,  and  the  face  was 
that  of  one  who  has  found  a  harbour. 

The  comfortable  meal  proceeded,  with  an  egg 
for  me  after  my  walk,  and  a  hot  dish,  which  looked 
like  ham  and  eggs  and  gravy  and  potatoes  blended 
in  one  glorious  pottage  for  the  man  after  his  day's 
work.  There  were  books  on  a  shelf  and  a  square 
of  carpet  under  our  feet,  a  great  brass  kettle  sang 
upon  the  hob,  while  the  fire  and  lamplight  pene- 
trated every  cleanly  corner,  and  flickered  on  the 
wife's  pleasant  figure  and  the  man's  massive  fea- 
tures and  considering  eyes  that  so  often  rested 
upon  her. 

After  tea  she  showed  me  a  spare  bedroom,  clean 
and  simple,  which  she  had  furnished  for  a  brother 
now  promoted,  and  it  was  at  my  disposal  if  I  cared 
to  stay  the  night  instead  of  looking  for  other 
lodging. 

I  gave  no  second  thought  to  it,  I  had  walked 
twelve  miles,  I  did  not  know  Shortbridge,  I 
had  hardly  money  for  an  hotel,  there  was  no  one 
at  Harvest  Oak  to  be  anxious,  for  whose  sake  I 
need  struggle  back ;  here  was  homeliness  and 
comfort ;  it  hardly  needed  the  splash  of  rain  on 
the  window  to  decide  me. 

'  Tell  the  lady  what  you  saw  on  the  M.  and  C.  S. 
— you  know  what  I  mean,  Jim — it  will  interest  her.' 
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With  complete  courtesy  they  were  entertaining 
me  with  conversation  as  I  sat  facing  the  guard  in 
his  wife's  rocking-chair.  She  was  at  the  table 
with  her  sewing. 

The  guard  shook  his  head. 

'  You  had  rather  not  tell  me  the  story  ?'  I  inquired. 

He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  then — 

'  Do  you  believe  in  spirits,  miss  ?' 

'  Do  you  mean  in  the  spirits  of  the  dead  or  far-off 
appearing  in  bodily  form  to  the  living  ?' 

'  That's  what  I  do  mean.' 

'  I  believe  it  happens — I  am  sure  it  happens,'  I 
replied,  '  though  it  has  not  done  so  to  me.' 

He  seemed  satisfied. 

'  I've  read  some  books  about  such  things,  and 
there's  some  verses,  too ' 

'  Tell  the  lady  the  story  first,'  said  his  wife  ;  '  she 
doesn't  know  what  you're  talking  about.' 

*  It's  but  a  short  tale,'  said  the  guard.     Then, 
after  a  moment :    '  I  heard  a  voice  and  I  seen  a 
face.' 

He  paused  again. 

*  My  dear '  said  his  wife. 

'  Well,  well,  so  I  will.  You  must  know,  miss,  I 
am  a  South-Country  man,  though  my  wife  here  be 
Worcestershire  born  and  bred.  But  when  I  was  a 
lad  my  home  was  in  Blatenstoke,  and  I  was  first 
cleaner  and  then  stoker  on  the  Ancaster  and  South 
Line.' 
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('  From  my  county,'  thought  I,  '  and  that  is  why 
his  accent  sounds  so  homely  among  these  Mid- 
landers.') 

'  I  had  a  sister,  a  year  younger  'n  me — just  about 
a  fine  girl  she  was,  straight  and  active  ;  she  used  to 
want  to  know  all  as  I  knew  and  do  all  as  I  did. 
Before  she  had  n'sweetheart  she  would  stand  by 
while  I  was  cleaning  my  engine  and  ask  me  the  names 
of  the  parts,  till  she  understood  her  all  through  ;  I 
believe  she  could  have  drove  her  herself  at  a  pinch, 
though  so  fair  and  girlish,  and  her  little  hands — 
well,  there !' 

The  guard  stopped  himself  with  a  short  sigh. 

'  She  married  a  man  on  the  Shoremouth  and  South- 
western Line,'  he  went  on,  '  and  he  wasn't  over  and 
above  good  to  her — no,  he  warn't — and  they  went 
to  America,  and  we've  heard  naught  of  them  since.' 

(There  was  a  pause,  filled  only  by  the  click  of  the 
busy  thimble.) 

'  Go  on,  Jim.' 

'  Well,  then,  'twas  two  year  back  come  day  after 
Martinmas.  I  was  a  driver  then,  and  I  was  taking 
the  South  Wales  Express  between  Exe  and  Wye 
Junction  ;  it  was  about  nine  of  the  evening^  and 
just  'bout  dark — not  thick,  you  understand,  but 
clear  dark;  and  warm  for  the  time  of  the  year.  As 
we  come  by  Morgan's  siding  I  heard  a  voice  call  me. 
It  was  Emily's  voice.  It  called  "  Jimmy  !"  ' 

Nothing  in  all  the  story  visibly  affected  the  guard 
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except  the  remembrance  of  this  voice  ;  his  manner 
was  earnest  and  quiet,  but  here  he  drew  two  audible 
breaths. 

*  I  don't  say  I  heard  it  with  my  ears,  you  under- 
stand, but  I  heard  it  plain,  quite  plain  and  clear. 
Emily's  voice,  calling  me.' 

'  I  shouted,  "  Here  I  be,  Em !"  and  my  stoker 
wanted  to  know  what  I  was  after,  and  then  I  seen 
alongside  my  engine  a  strange  engine,  strange  built, 
like  as  I  had'n'  ever  seen.  It  was  running  down  on  the 
up  line,  a  thing  as  can't  occur  without  something 
being  wrong. 

'  "  Good  Lord  !  look  at  that !"  I  hollers  out. 

'  "  What  ?"  shouts  my  stoker,  staring  right  and 
left,  and  by  that  time  I  saw  as  the  driver  of  the 
strange  engine,  spite  of  the  Comp'ny's  cap  and  coat 
and  the  red  muffler,  was  nobbut  Emily,  just  my 
little  sister  Emily  or  her  poor  ghost.  Her  hand  was 
on  the  hand-brake,  and  her  eyes  looked  straight  at 
me,  terrified  like.  My  stoker  took  and  shook  me 
hard,  being  fair-scared  by  my  looks,  and  when 
I'd  got  rid  of  him  the  strange  engine  was  gone,  and 
Emily,  and  I  only  heard  a  little  scream,  and  nothing 
more  that  night. 

'  The  Company  owed  me  a  week's  leave,  and  next 
day  I  applied  for  it,  thinking  maybe  as  the  long  hours 
had  made  me  queer,  for  I'd  knowed  many  a  man  see 
things  after  a  long  spell ;  but  when  I  got  back  to 
work  again  there  they  was,  both  the  voice  and  the 
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face  and  the  engine,  and  many  a  night  I  set  my 
teeth  to  keep  me  from  answering  when  it  run 
alongside  and  her  eyes  looked  into  mine  out  of  the 
dark. 

'  Now,  Miss,'  said  the  guard,  leaning  forward 
with  his  eyes  on  my  face,  '  what  do  you  make  it  out 
to  mean  ?' 

*  It  is  hard  to  say,'  I  said,  '  you  do  not  know  even 
whether  your  sister  is  alive.' 

'  What  he's  afraid  on,  Miss,  is  whether  or  no  it 
mightn't  be  a  warning.' 

'  In  the  Institute  Library  where  I  subscribe,'  said 
the  guard,  '  there's  a  book  with  some  verses  in  it 
about  a  driver,  like  as  it  might  have  been  me,  and 
when  he  was  driving  he  sees  a  house,  and  a  man 
that  comes  out  of  it  and  drops  on  the  line,  and  when 
he  reverses  steam  and  runs  back  to  look  there 
wasn't  nothing  there.  And  then  one  night,  Miss, 
instead  of  stopping  (for  they  all  thought  him  crazy), 
he  drove  right  on — and  the  man  was  there ' 

I  had  never  realized  what  those  verses  might  mean 
to  a  driver  or  a  guard. 

'  Supposing  it  was  something  of  that  sort — a  kind 
of  warning — what  I  want  to  know'  said  the  guard, 
'  is  what  a  man  ought  to  do.' 

I  felt  helpless,  with  the  couple  looking  at  me. 
Why  did  they  think  I  knew  more  than  themselves  ? 
Assuredly  I  did  not. 

'  You  don't  think  that  driver  was  to  blame  ?' 

6-2 
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*  Well,  no,  Miss,  but  it's  not  a  nice  thing  to  think 
on  of  a  dark  night.' 

'  Do  not  think  of  it.  We  are  surrounded  by  so 
much  mystery  in  this  world  that  I  cannot  see  any- 
thing to  do  for  any  of  us  but  to  drive  as  straight  as 
we  can  and  leave  the  rest.' 

A  platitude,  of  course,  but  it  pleased  them. 

1 1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  Miss,  and  my  wife 
she  thinks  the  same,'  said  the  guard. 

That  night,  as  I  composed  myself  to  sleep,  I 
thought  I  could  make  a  story  out  of  Emily's  ghost, 
but  by  morning  I  knew  it  hopeless  ;  I  had  seen  five 
ghost-tales  (or  thereabouts)  on  the  same  foundation 
in  the  last  Christmas  numbers.  Besides,  it  had  no 
end. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

'  Peut-etre  que,  selon  Dieu,  nous  ne  devons  point  nous  revoir. 
Voila  ce  qu'il  faut  toujours  se  dire  quand,  au  croisement  d'un 
chemin,  chacun  tire  de  son  coteV 

AGATHA'S  DIARY — EXTRACT  3 

HARVEST  OAK.    September. 

ALL  my  goods  are  packed,  and  I  head  my  page  with 
this  name  for  perhaps  the  last  time. 

This  has  been  a  weeping  week,  the  very  week  for 
farewells.  Each  day  the  skies  have  wept,  and 
between  the  showers  the  earth  has  lain  still  in  a 
quiet  like  the  weariness  after  tears.  It  is  as  I  would 
wish  ;  blue  skies,  sunshine,  happy  winds,  would  only 
add  to  my  grief. 

For  I  must  leave  this  place  ;  I  have  been  here 
nearly  eight  months,  and  I  am  getting  too  fond  of  it. 
It  is  hard  that  I  should  be  forced,  like  an  unfree 
lover,  to  turn  away  from  the  beloved's  face  before 
the  power  to  turn  be  gone,  yet  I  hope  that  when  my 
wanderings  are  over  I  may  come  back,  if  I  am  still 
my  own  mistress,  and  spend  my  old  age  here. 

85 
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I  have  been  to  my  favourite  haunts ;  to  the 
pool  in  the  coppice — the  dumb  pool,  I  call  it. 
All  pools  are  dumb,  more  or  less,  whatever  life, 
whatever  music  of  bird  or  insect  skims  over  them 
and  on,  but  this  one,  so  deep  within  its  hollow  that 
the  birds  in  the  trees  above  it  are  in  another  sphere, 
a  world  of  sun  and  wind  it  never  knows,  so  dark  that 
even  insects  haunt  it  little,  is  the  most  silent  thing 
of  nature  that  I  know.  Now  I  have  bidden  it  fare- 
well, and  have  whispered,  '  God  willing,  I  shall 
come  again.'  I  have  been  to  Ashils  (corrupted,  I 
suppose,  from  Ash  Hills),  a  grove  on  the  highest 
hilltop  for  many  a  mile,  usually  a  gay  spot,  bright 
with  sun,  alive  with  singing  wind,  spreading  for  the 
eye  a  fair  panorama  of  hill  and  valley,  wood  and 
river.  Now  the  valleys  are  pools  of  mist,  and  the 
river  a  mist-snake,  the  near  hills  are  far  off,  colour- 
less and  solemn,  and  the  far  ones  have  vanished  ; 
now  the  ash-trees  moan  softly,  and  their  leaves, 
heavy  with  age  and  fog,  distil  soft  drops  upon  my 
face  as  I  look  up  and  say  farewell,  whispering,  '  God 
willing,  I  shall  come  again.' 

From  the  river  I  have  parted  with  less  regret  than 
at  my  first  coming  here  I  should  have  deemed  pos- 
sible, for  now  I  know  what  I  did  not  know  then, 
that  it  holds  many  human  bodies  under  its  ripples. 

*  I  reckons  on  eight  on  'em  somewheres  about 
yere  now,'  said  one  gruesome  old  man,  '  but  they 
'ont  show  up  proper  till  we  'as  a  flood.  There's 
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Lily  Pratt,  'er  what  put  'erself  in  the  watter  along 
of  Charley  Smith,  and  the  old  chap  at  Felt  Lock, 
and  that  there  navvy  as  went  swimmin'  after  his 
dinner,  and  the  'scursionist  woman  and  'er  baby  as 

'as  been  in  this  four  months '  Here  I  cut  him 

short  and  bade  him  good-day. 

No,  I  cannot  forget  them,  these  poor  bodies  out 
of  whose  eyes  once  looked  human  souls  ;  there  they 
are,  some  motionless  in  the  deep  pools,  some  rest- 
lessly turning,  twisting  and  ever  turning  in  the 
eddies  that  curl  beneath  the  shallows  where  trippers 
and  boating  men  laugh  as  they  pass  over.  The 
words  '  John  Rossbury,  Fisherman,'  painted  on  a 
punt  moored  to  the  bank,  used  to  call  up  a  pleasant 
image  of  the  said  John  culling  scaly  spoils  at  break 
of  day,  but  now  I  know  he  is  for  most  part  a  fisher 
of  men,  and  makes  a  good  job  of  it  too. 

I  have  been  to  see  my  friends  in  the  village. 
When  I  return — if  I  return — I  may  reasonably  hope 
to  find  again  the  woods,  hills,  and  river  much  as  I 
have  left  them,  and  I  know  they  will  look  at  me  with 
the  same  eyes  and  give  me  long  thoughts  and  many, 
though  a  score  of  years  have  passed. 

But  the  people !  Children  will  be  men  and  women  s 
old  folks  in  their  graves  by  then,  so  I  feel  the  parting 
keenly,  the  more  so  that  I  am  to  most  of  them  only 
that  bird  on  the  wing,  a '  summer  visitor.'  How  should 
they  know  the  place  my  heart  keeps  for  them  ? 

Only  three  of  these  visits  shall  be  recorded. 
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Outside  a  very  small  cottage  a  boy  of  ten  is 
sweeping  the  yard  ;  he  has  a  hurden  apron  over  his 
jacket,  and  the  pattens  on  his  feet  look  odd  in  con- 
nection with  his  slender  knickerbockered  legs.  This 
is  Arthur  Priest.  His  mother  is  deaf  and  paralyzed, 
and  he  passes  his  childhood's  hours,  except  those 
spent  at  school — and  they  are  not  many — in  scrub- 
bing and  cooking,  mending  clothes,  and  seeing  that 
the  little  ones  are  sent  decent  to  school.  He  had  a 
queer  little  face,  not  pretty  at  all,  and  now  and  then 
across  the  quaint  curves  comes  a  careworn  expression 
such  as  one  sees  on  a  poor  woman's  face. 

'  How's  your  mother  to-day  ?'  I  ask,  when  taking 
his  hurden  off  and,  assuring  me  he  has  quite 
finished,  he  ushers  me  into  the  kitchen,  tidy  and 
barren.  His  mother  sits  over  the  fire  in  shawl  and 
sunbonnet  to  keep  off  the  draughts. 

'  About  the  same,  Miss,  but  father  and  I,  we  thinks 
'er  gets  deafer,  not  s'  able  of  'er  feet  as  'er  were.' 

After  an  attempt  to  talk  to  Mrs.  Priest,  who  cannot 
hear  a  word,  and  whose  conversation  is  almost 
restricted  to  two  phrases — '  Ah,  a  good  husband  I've 
got,  though  not  so  strong  as  some,'  and  '  Arthur,  he 
be  a  good  lad,  but  I  wish  I  could  'a  kep'  the  girl ' 
(her  first  child  having  been  a  girl,  who  had  died  at 
birth) — I  turn  to  the  boy  again. 

'  I'm  going  away  on  Friday,  Arthur,  and  I've 
come  to  say  good-bye.' 

*  You'll  be  coming  back  soon,  Miss,  won't  you  ?' 
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*  No,  not  for  a  very  long  time.' 

'  I  be  sorry  you  'm  leaving.  I  shan't  never  forget 
how  you  took  the  little  uns  that  there  Saturday.' 

My  one  and  only  charitable  deed  had  been  to  take 
the  younger  ones  out  of  his  way  one  very  muddy 
Saturday  when  they  were  driving  the  little  fellow 
wild  by  pattering  in  and  out  when  he  was  scrubbing 
the  kitchen. 

'  I  shall  find  you  almost  a  man  when  I  come  back,' 
I  say. 

He  does  not  answer  ;  his  eyes  wander  with  a 
curious  expression  from  his  mother  to  the  window, 
where  flaws  of  rain  fly  across  the  plough-land,  and 
back  to  his  mother  again. 

Can  I  follow  his  thoughts  ?  Does  he  see  himself 
free,  playing  and  working  like  other  lads,  with  wages 
in  his  pocket  on  Saturdays,  and  football,  and  rambles 
on  the  river-bank,  and  no  dishes  to  wash  ?  Does 
half  his  young  soul  yearn  to  its  natural  freedom  ? 
And  does  he  see  as  a  condition  of  that  freedom  his 
mother  giving  up  the  fragment  of  life  that  is  still  in 
her  and  lying  still  in  the  bare  room  upstairs  ?  And 
does  the  other  half  of  his  nature  cling  to  the  breast 
that  has  suckled  him,  the  heart  that  has  loved  him, 
till  he  is  for  the  moment  almost  torn  in  two  ?  Well, 
Arthur,  if  so,  thank  God  the  choice  is  not  in  your 
hands. 

I  am  sad  to  bid  him  good-bye,  for  I  am  fonder  of 
the  child  than  I  care  to  express,  and  I  go  next  to 
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visit  a  cheery  and  still  more  unconventional  ac- 
quaintance. 

In  the  early  spring,  not  long  after  my  first  coming 
here,  I  wandered  along  a  lane  running  upstream 
parallel  with  the  river — a  lonely,  lovely  place,  where 
honeysuckle  and  wild-rose  took  hands  over  my  head 
like  couples  in  a  country  dance. 

A  sloping  coppice  of  oaks  ran  down  towards  the 
river,  and  there  I  lay  to  rest,  sheltered  from  the 
cool  wind,  lazily  watching  the  flicker  of  the  river 
between  the  leaves.  I  was  almost  lulled  asleep 
by  music  of  winds  and  bees  and  soft  young  leaves, 
when  I  suddenly  became  wide  awake. 

A  new  sound  fell  on  my  ears,  or  rather  two  sounds, 
both  human,  and,  heard  together  in  this  lonely  place, 
most  strange — one  a  humming,  musical,  though 
without  time  or  tune,  the  other  the  tap,  tap-tap  of  a 
shoemaker's  hammer.  I  noiselessly  climbed  a  ridge, 
the  remains  of  an  old  hedgebank,  and  looked 
through  the  briers  and  hawthorn  that  topped  it. 
Behold,  in  the  heart  of  the  wood  was  a  dwelling- 
place,  a  log-hut  thatched  with  heather,  and  on  its 
threshold  a  young  man  sat  making  a  boot,  and 
hummed  as  he  tapped  the  sole.  I  felt  as  if  I  had 
walked  into  a  fairy-tale.  A  blackbird  burst  into 
song  over  my  head,  the  woodpigeon's  delicate  plaint 
came  from  the  poplars  by  the  river,  a  great  gust  of 
wind  swept  through  the  oak-trees,  but  the  young 
man  took  no  notice. 
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My  hand  was  on  the  dead  branch  of  a  young  elder, 
and  in  trying  to  raise  myself  into  an  easier  posture  the 
wood  broke,  making  in  that  world  of  delicate  sound  a 
noise  startling  as  a  pistol-shot.  The  blackbird  flew 
off  shrieking,  a  stone  from  under  my  foot  rolled  to 
within  a  yard  of  the  man,  as  I  pushed  my  way 
through  the  undergrowth  and  prepared  to  accost 
him,  thinking  I  must  needs  have  betrayed  my 
whereabouts  ;  but  he  did  not  move,  so  I  halted. 
Presently  he  laid  down  the  boot  and  stood  upright, 
his  hands  behind  his  head,  as  if  stretching  himself 
after  his  cramped  position.  I  could  see  he  was 
slight  and  tall,  and,  though  in  shirt-sleeves,  not  ill- 
clad. 

Then  he  saw  me  ;  I  descended  from  my  ambush, 
and  enquired  if  there  were  any  path  leading  down  to 
the  river.  He  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  pointed 
to  his  mouth  and  ear.  So  the  woodland  shoemaker 
was  deaf  and  dumb  ! 

I  had  once  learned  the  finger  language  for  the  sake 
of  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  in  Upper  Haverley,  but  it 
had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  I  stumbled  over  it.  The 
young  man  whipped  out  a  note-book  from  his  hut, 
and  wrote,  '  I  understand  signs  and  lip-language.' 
So  with  pointing  and  mouthing  I  made  known  my 
request.  In  a  trice  (everything  he  did  was  with 
quick  exactness)  he  had  sketched  my  route  for  me, 
using  the  pencil  with  ready  hand.  But  I  lingered 
out  of  sheer  curiosity,  and  we  had  our  first  conversa- 
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tion.  Anything  he  could  not  express  by  gesture 
and  facial  expression  (it  was  surprisingly  little)  he 
wrote,  and  as  he  had  of  course  never  heard  spoken 
conversation,  he  used  a  quaint  booky  language,  with 
a  system  of  abbreviation  of  his  own. 

He  was  no  fairy  prince  in  disguise,  though  his 
bearing  might  have  suggested  the  fancy,  but  the  son 
of  the  late  village  cobbler. 

His  story,  culled  from  many  subsequent  conversa- 
tions, was  briefly  as  follows  :  As  a  child  he  was  most 
miserable,  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  humanity,  tor- 
mented by  bad  boys,  neglected  by  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

*  I  had  no  thoughts,'  he  wrote,  '  no  desire  but  for 
food,  no  emotion  but  fear ;  I  was  dirty,  inert, 
stupefied.' 

A  rich  man  of  the  neighbourhood  took  pity  on  the 
afflicted,  motherless  child,  and,  seeing  him  on  a  fair 
way  to  idiocy,  sent  him  to  a  deaf-and-dumb  institute 
for  five  years. 

There,  being  apt  beyond  the  average  boy,  he 
learnt  most  valuable  accomplishments — to  read,  in 
the  full  sense  of  appreciating  literature  ;  to  write, 
including  the  expression  of  his  thoughts  in  words, 
to  cipher,  to  draw,  to  discipline  his  body  and  to  love 
cleanliness.  What  I  wondered  at  was  his  return  to 
his  father's  trade,  but  he  explained  that  he  had  still 
time  for  other  pursuits,  as  he  did  not  spend  his 
leisure  with  the  other  lads  at  the  public-house. 
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'  I  left  the  village,'  he  wrote,  '  because  it  had 
become  insupportable  to  me  ;  my  other  senses  are 
very  acute,  in  compensation  perhaps  for  my  loss, 
and  the  village,  as  you  know,  is  insanitary.' 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  old  cobbler's  shop  even 
to  my  nostrils  was  vile,  and  what  must  it  have  been 
to  one  who  knew  every  tree  and  shrub  by  odour 
alone  ?  On  the  delight  this  keen  sense  of  his  took 
in  the  varied  delicate  odours  of  the  wood  and  river 
he  was  never  tired  of  expatiating.  His  trade  did 
not  suffer  by  his  absence  from  the  hovel  where  the 
cobbler  had  worked  time  out  of  mind,  for  the 
villagers  were  true  conservatives,  and  wherever  he 
might  choose  to  abide,  however  far  he  might  depart 
from  the  customs  of  his  ancestors,  they  held  him 
clear  undisputed  heir  to  all  their  old  boots  and  shoes, 
and  tramped  uncomplainingly  to  the  oak  coppice 
with  them,  and  down  again  to  fetch  them  when 
they  were  watertight.  He  could  save  money, 
too,  he  told  me,  for  he  had  been  given  leave  to 
build  this  hut  and  live  in  it  for  a  merely  nominal 
rent. 

'  What  do  you  save  for  ?'  said  I  ;  but  I  got  no 
reply  except  a  look  I  could  not  interpret,  and  a 
flash  of  colour  in  his  clear-cut  face. 

Wednesday  in  this  my  farewell  week  began  in 
lowering  clouds  and  steady,  unconsolable  rain  ;  by 
mid-day  a  vision  of  some  brighter  future  crept  into 
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the  heart  of  the  weeping  sky,  and  between  the  flaws 
a  goldenish  light  was  poured  over  the  earth,  not  sun, 
but  a  foretaste  of  sun — by  three  grief  was  cast  aside, 
tears  past,  and  the  whole  world  was  laughing  up  at 
the  noble  sun  in  heaven.  So  I  started  on  my  fare- 
well call. 

My  first  visit  had  been  on  a  bluebell  day,  this  was 
the  day  of  the  foxglove.  On  the  hills  they  were  over, 
but  in  this  sheltered  place  they  still  stood  in  ranks, 
upright  as  princesses,  dropping  pearls  from  their 
lips  like  the  stepdaughter  in  the  old  tale.  The  path, 
which  was  not  the  one  I  had  taken  on  my  first  visit, 
was  covert  and  shadowy,  leading  to  the  circular 
glade,  once  a  charcoal-burner's  hearth,  in  which  the 
hut  stood.  As  I  turned  the  last  curve  of  the  winding 
track,  I  saw  what  stayed  my  feet — a  girl's  face,  the 
autumn  sun  full  on  it,  seen,  as  it  were,  through  a 
veil  of  gold  vapour.  She  was  binding  a  wreath  of 
scarlet-leaved,  crimson-berried  briony  round  her 
hair,  her  lips  were  laughing,  her  colour  like  a  rose  ; 
she  looked  down  upon  the  cobbler,  sitting  on  his  little 
stool  with  the  boot  between  his  knees  and  his  in- 
telligent face  turned  up  to  hers.  Moving  her  head 
to  allow  him  a  fresh  view  of  the  wreath,  she  caught 
sight  of  me,  her  eyes  directed  his,  and  he  at  once 
rose  and  came  towards  me,  holding  her  by  the  hand. 
After  his  usual  salute,  a  relict,  I  suppose,  of  institu- 
tion days,  he  drew  the  girl  close  to  him,  and  for  a 
second  bowed  his  head,  and  raised  his  hand  with  the 
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gesture  of  a  priest  giving  the  blessing  ;  it  was  a 
sweet,  wordless  introduction  : 

'  My  wife  !' 

I  entered  the  hut  for  the  first  time  ;  it  was  a  place 
to  make  one  in  love  with  poverty,  so  tiny  fresh  and 
pleasant,  with  its  flowers  and  books  and  shining 
crockery.  I  had  tea  with  the  wordless  pair,  through 
whose  faces  pure  delight  shone  as  the  light  of  morning 
through  an  eastern  window  ;  they  took  me  along 
the  wood-path  in  the  after-glow,  and  so  I  left  them. 

Their  joy  will  be  a  joyful  memory  to  me  in  my 
voluntary  exile,  but  to-night  I  am  foolishly  sad.  I 
am  doing  what  is  wise  and  right,  good  sense  has  had 
it  all  her  own  way,  my  ticket  is  taken,  my  boxes 
have  been  sent  in  advance,  and  now  sensibility  will 
have  her  little  hour,  and  I  am  weeping  bitterly  to  be 
going  among  strange  scenes  and  faces. 

The  self-pitier  of  course  deserves  no  pity,  but  as 
this  is  my  private  diary,  which  will  not  be  seen  by 
any  of  those  severe  friends  who  benefit  by  my 
smiles  and  never  see  my  tears,  I  confess  to  it  that 
on  this  occasion  I  let  sensibility  have  her  little  hour 
unchecked. 

My  last  visit,  paid  yesterday,  was  to  Lucas  the 
guard  and  his  wife  Mary. 

Several  times  during  the  summer  I  have  ridden 
over  to  see  them,  and  we  are  now  quite  old  friends. 
On  this  occasion  I  was  surprised  to  see,  sitting  on  the 
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threshold  looking  out  across  the  misty  street,  a  boy 
of  about  nine. 

He  was  a  curious  looking  boy,  deeply  bronzed  as 
a  sailor,  and  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  the 
extremities  of  his  eyebrows  were  little  clear-cut 
wrinkles,  drawn  there  by  some  experience  outside 
the  usual  life  of  a  child  of  his  years  ;  this  I  saw 
before  I  was  opposite  the  door.  Then  Mary  started 
up  from  her  work  to  greet  me,  and  the  boy  retired 
into  a  corner,  gathering  a  book  and  a  kitten  on  his 
way. 

Mary  called  him. 

'  Come  here,  Laurence,'  she  said. 

The  boy  obeyed  ;  the  kitten,  refusing  to  be  put 
down,  was  climbing  round  the  back  of  his  neck. 
He  looked  at  me  with  a  nervous  smile,  but  did  not 
speak. 

*  You  remember  Jim  telling  you  about  his  sister 
Emily,  don't  you,  Miss  ?     This  is  her  boy  come  to 
live  with  us,  and  he's  going  to  be  our  boy,  ain't  you, 
Laurie  ?' 

The  boy  coloured,  but  still  did  not  speak. 

*  Oh,  Laurie,  where's  your  manners  ?'   said  his 
aunt  ;  '  you  must  excuse  him,  Miss,  for  he's  that 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at  for  the  cur'us  way  he 
brings  out  his  words,  being  a  'Merikin,  that  he  won't 
talk — not  to  say  talk — to  anyone  but  Jim. 

'  But  I  know  you'll  like  to  hear  how  he  come  to 
us — Laurie,  get  your  book  and  set  outside  now, 
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it's  stopped  raining.  I  don't  tell  everyone,'  she 
went  on  when  the  boy  had  retired  with  a  stool 
to  the  yard,  '  for  Jim  don't  hold  with  children 
being  too  much  talked  on,  but  I  know  he'd  like 
you  to  hear  the  end  of  what  he  told  you.' 
We  settled  ourselves  for  a  chat. 
'  To  begin  at  the  beginning,'  Mary  began,  '  it's 
a  fortnight  come  Tuesday,  and  Jim  and  I  was  sitting 
over  our  tea,  when  we  hears  a  rap  at  the  door. 
Jim,  he  goes  to  open  it,  and  there  was  this  boy, 
dressed  like  as  you  never  see.  He'd  no  coat,-  but 
just  a  loose  red  shirt  with  never  a  collar  nor  a  bit 
of  tie  to  his  neck,  and  tarry  old  breeches  as  had 
been  cut  down  for  him,  just  like  a  wild  sailor-boy. 
He  gave  one  look,  and  said  : 
'  "  Uncle  Jim  !" 

'Jim  he  looks  at  he,  and  they  both  might  have 
been  struck  by  the  way  they  stood  there,  and  I  sat 
at  the  table  and  stared  too,  for  Jim,  he  put  his 
hand  up  same  as  he  do  to  a  train,  meaning  "  You 
stop  where  you  be  !"  Then  this  boy  says,  faltering- 
like  a  bit : 

'  "  Uncle  Jim,  I'm  Emily's  boy.  She  said  I  were 
to  come  and  tell  you  that." 

'  Jim  says  that  as  he  spoke  he  was  the  very  living 
moral  of  his  mother,  though  not  over-pretty,  as 
you  may  see,  and  Jim,  he  brought  him  in,  and 
nothing  was  too  good — not  as  I  minded  that, 
never  you  think  it !  I've  none  of  my  own,  nor  like 
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to  have  (between  you  and  me),  and  that  first  night 
when  it  come  to  bedtime,  and  I  was  wondering  if 
he  was  too  old  for  a  kiss,  for  he  had  such  shy  ways 
and  such  an  old  face  for  his  years,  he  looked  up  at 
me  that  swift  and  wonderful,  and  put  his  arms 
round  my  neck — well,  I  tell  you  straight,  I  wondered 
how  I'd  ever  done  without  him. 

'  That  first  evening  Jim  made  the  boy  tell  us 
straight  and  clear  all  he  could  remember  about  it, 
and  it  seems  as  if  that  what  Jim  saw — well,  to  put 
it  in  a  few  words,  it  come  to  this : 

'  Laurie's  father,  as  Jim  had  told  me.  had  always 
been  an  uncertain  sort  of  fellow,  and  after  he  was 
dismissed  the  S.  and  S.  W.  and  went  abroad,  it 
seems  he  was  worse  than  ever. 

'  Jim  says  we  mon't  say  nothing  too  hard  again 
him,  'cos  he  must  have  been  more  or  less  out  of  his 
proper  mind,  but  it  was  cruel  hard  on  his  wife  and 
child — she  never  had  but  this  one,  not  to  live. 
He  was  in  general  a  sullen  sort  of  chap,  but  now 
and  then  a  queer  turn  would  come  over  him,  and 
he  would  laugh  and  sing*  Laurence  says,  and  play 
mischievous  tricks  for  all  the  world  like  a  bad  boy — 
knock  his  wife's  elbow  to  make  her  spill  her  tea* 
or  pretend  to  kiss  her  and  bite  her  instead,  or  take 
the  child's  clothes  and  hide  them — did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  And  then  he  would  change 
all  of  a  sudden,  and  down  on  his  knees  and  pray 
out  aloud  the  whole  night  through,  big  words  and 
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all  like  any  parson.  And  place  after  place  he  had 
on  different  lines,  for  he  knew  his  work,  but 
always  dismissed  for  some  freak  or  another  as 
proved  him  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  men's 
lives. 

'  I  couldn't  help  a-saying  when  Laurie  told  us 
this  as  I  thought  she  ought  to  have  told  the  Company 
what  sort  of  a  man  they  were  engaging,  and  not 
let  such  risks  be  run,  but  Jim  he  looks  at  me  more 
hot-like  than  ever  he  has  since  him  and  me  was  wed. 
"  Don't  lets  you  and  me,  setting  comf'able  here, 
judge  Emily  out  there,  wi'  that  madman  and  this 
child  all  she  had  to  hold  to,"  says  he. 

-  Well  the  last  place  as  he  took  was  on  a  new  line 
that  ran  over  a  place  called  plains,  Laurie  says, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  it's  much  like  dozens 
of  rough  pastures  set  alongside  one  another  with  no 
hedges  or  trees.  But  whatever  the  country  was 
like  it  was  a  rough,  ill-managed  lines  paying  low 
wages,  and  a  permanent  way  laid  down  cheap  and 
shoddy.  Laurie's  father  was  a  driver. 

'  Laurie,'  she  called,  '  what  did  you  tell  me  they 
called  drivers  and  stokers  out  in  'Merika  ?' 

'  Engineers,  aunt*  and  firemen,'  replied  the  boy 
from  outside. 

'  I  never  shall  remember  anything  so  outlandish  ! 
And  what  did  they  call  the  guards  ?' 

'  Conductors.' 

'  There  !  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that, 
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Miss  ?  Just  for  all  the  world  like  a  penny  tram  ! 
Queer  sort  of  guards,  I  say,  that  let  themselves  be 
called  conductors !  Well,  that's  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  for  this  man  was  a  driver,  and  he  often 
had  to  take  the  train  alone,  so  short  of  hands  they 
was.  He  lived  in  a  log-house  close  by  a  siding 
where  the  trains  had  to  wait  for  signals,  and  he 
was  used  to  nip  down  to  his  house  for  a  drink  of 
tea,  or  now  and  again  his  wife  would  take  a  bite 
or  sup  up  to  him. 

'  Well,  my  dear,  one  day  the  poor  woman  took 
this  child  with  her,  and  went  to  the  engine  with  a 
drop  of  tea  in  a  can,  and  a  pie  or  something  for 
him  to  take  with  him  for  his  supper.  But  the 
very  minute  he  saw  them  a  fit  took  him,  and  he 
jumped  off  his  engine,  and  run  into  a  bit  of  coppie 
there  was  by  the  side  of  the  line — scrub  Laurie 
called  it,  but  that's  a  queer  word  to  we — anyway 
it  was  a  bit  of  covert,  and  there  he  pulled  off  his 
cap  and  coat  and  threw  them  away,  crying  out 
and  shouting  : 

'  "  Satan  !  Satan  !  The  service  of  Satan  !"  and 
he  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  go,  but  most  blind-like, 
and  at  the  last  fell  down  like  the  dead.  The  poor 
woman  cried  out : 

' "  Oh,  Laurie,  they'll  turn  him  off  for  this ! 
Whatever  can  we  do  ?" 

'  Then  a  thought  seemed  to  come  to  her,  and  her 
put  on  the  coat  and  cap,  and  took  the  red  muffler 
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off  his  neck,  and  wrapped  it  round  her  mouth  and 
chin,  and  said  to  the  child  : 

*  "  You  stay  here  and  look  after  him  ;  I  shall 
take  the  train  on,  and  perhaps  it  will  never  be 
found  out." 

'  Well,  my  dear,  that  was  the  end,  for  none  ever 
saw  her  again  in  life.  No  one  knowed  right  exact 
what  happened,  but  further  on  the  line  crossed  a 
marsh  and  a  river  at  the  foot  of  some  hills.  There 
was  a  special  signal  for  the  bridge,  and  whether 
it  were  put  right  that  night  the  Lord  only  knows, 
but  the  drawbridge  was  up,  and  the  train  run 
straight  on  into  the  water.  The  engine  dived  like, 
and  was  crushed  flat,  with  the  woman  where  she 
stood  with  her  hand  on  the  brake,  like  as  if  she  saw 
the  danger  when  it  was  too  late. 

'  But  the  queer  thing  about  it  was,  Miss,  that  it 
was  the  very  same  week — we  can't  find  out  the  day 
and  hour  yet,  but  we  knows  it  was  the  same  week — 
as  Jim  first  saw  Emily  with  the  cap  and  coat  and 
the  red  muffler  a-driving  of  that  foreign  engine, 
and  heard  her  call  him.  So  we  can't  doubt,  can 
us,  as  that  poor  soul  in  her  fear  and  trouble  thought 
on  her  brother  as  had  taught  her  to  drive,  and 
called  him  by  name  in  her  peril  of  death ;  and  how 
it  came  to  be  he  heard  her  voice  God  knows,  but 
he  do  know — poor  girl,  poor  girl !'  The  kind-hearted 
woman  was  weeping. 

'  Jim  mourns  for  her  above  a  bit;  though  he 
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were  nigh  sure  afore  as  she  were  not  among  the 
living.' 

'  How  did  the  boy  find  his  way  to  you  ?' 
'  Ah,  the  poor  child  had  a  cruel  time  after  his 
mother's  death.  There  was  a  sort  of  enquiry,  of 
course,  but  it  don't  seem  to  have  amounted  to  much, 
and  all  that  made  any  differ  to  him  was  that  they 
turned  his  father  off  and  let  him  be.  He  didn't 
have  any  more  fits  of  madness,  but  was  just  moither- 
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ered  and  melancholy,  worse  and  worse,  till  one 
morning  he  walks  out  and  puts  himself  on  the  line 
afore  the  engine  he  used  to  drive.  The  boy  found 
him,  and  then,  poor,  half-starved  little  chap !  walked 
fifteen  miles  to  the  next  station. 

'  Ah,  you  don't  have  to  walk  far  in  this  world 
afore  you  lights  on  good  men  and  women  !  This 
station-master  and  his  wife  took  him  in  and  nursed 
hinii  for  he  was  ever  s'ill  with  the  trouble  and 
fright ;  they'd  have  kept  him  altogether,  I  believe, 
only  after  a  goodish  while  he  remembered  as  his 
mother  had  always  told  him  that  if  anything 
happened  to  her  he  was  to  go  to  his  uncle  Jim. 
He  knew  the  name  of  the  Company  Jim  used  to 
work  for,  so  between  them  they  found  out  where 
he  was,  and  the  station-master  paid  half  the  boy's 
passage,  and  the  rest  he  was  to  work  out.  It  must 
have  looked  a  poor  bargain  to  the  captain,  for  the 
boy  were  that  bad  with  Vitus's  dance  when  he  went 
aboard  that  he  couldn't  lift  a  cup  without  spilling 
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it.  But,  as  I  sayy  there's  kind  folk  everywhere, 
and  I  hope  they'll  be  rewarded  ;  he's  strong  and 
well  now,  and  must  go  to  school  next  week,  though 
he  don't  much  like  the  thought  of  it.  I  tell  him 
he  must  learn  to  talk  like  we,  and  then  the  boys 
won't  laugh  at  him.  Come  in,  Laurence.' 

The  boy  came  shyly,  but  in  a  moment  his  face 
lightened. 

'  There's  Uncle  Jim  !'  he  said,  moving  to  the  door. 

'  He  hears  Jim's  step  afore  ever  I  do,'  said  Mary ; 
and  a  moment  later  the  two  entered,  the  guard 
looking  down  on  the  boy,  the  boy  turning  to  him 
luminous  eyes  in  a  face  transfigured  and  beautiful 
with  light  of  love. 

Seeing  him  so,  I  saw  that  Emily  had  had  one 
light  on  her  dark  path,  had  enjoyed  one  at  least 
of  the  Greater  Joys  of  this  world. 

The  story  had  taken  so  much  time  that  my 
farewells  here  were  short.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
far  from  this  pleasant  Midland  county  and  its 
kindly  people.  Why  was  I,  a  wanderer  born,  so 
cast  as  to  break  my  heart  over  every  leavetaking  ? 


CHAPTER  IX 

'  Who  is  ready  for  joy  ? 
Who  is  fittest  for  love  ? 
He  who,  eye  unto  eye, 
Has  met  with  grief  at  the  dawn, 
Waked  and  looked  in  her  face, 
Whose  eye  has  not  flinched  from  grief.' 

AGATHA'S  DIARY — EXTRACT  4. 

LlTTLEBECK  COTTAGE,  YORKS, 

September. 

IT  is  my  second  evening  here.  I  have  now  been 
twenty-four  hours  in  this  new  abode,  and  Harvest 
Oak  has  grown  further  off,  more  dreamlike  and 
shadowy  with  every  hour  ;  the  strong  moorland 
wind  has  blown  away,  not  my  love  for  the  soft 
sweet  place,  but  my  vain  regrets  and  my  useless 
low  spirits. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  station  yesterday  I  was 
met  by  an  old  man  with  a  decent  dogcart  drawn 
by  a  fat  yellow  pony,  and  I  called  to  mind  a  para- 
graph from  the  letter  of  the  friend  from  whom  I 
am  hiring  my  cottage  on  the  moor  : 

104 
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'  The  pony  you  may  respect,'  it  ran,  '  though 
he  is  not  amusing,  his  whole  mind  being  divided 
between  his  one  pleasure,  oats,  and  his  one  duty, 
to  keep  his  feet  on  the  precipices  of  the  district. 
The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  amusing,  but  not 
to  be  trusted.' 

Remembering  which,  I  naturally  inclined  rather 
to  draw  out  the  old  man  than  to  reply  in  full  to 
the  questions  he  poured  upon  me  as  we  climbed 
up  and  up,  past  a  park,  through  a  village,  by  name 
Snares,  up  the  face  of  the  cliff,  to  the  moors. 

Did  I  mean  to  stay  long  ?  How  long  ?  Where 
was  I  going  to  deal  for  groceries  ? — his  cousin  kept 
a  store.  Did  I  attend  church  or  chapel  ?  Should 
I  want  him  and  the  pony  for  regular  drives  ? — he 
drove  all  the  best  visitors,  including  a  bishop  and 
a  doctor.  Where  did  I  come  from  ?  Did  I  enjoy 
good  health  ? 

As  I  did  not  wish  my  history  published  in  his 
translation,  I  evaded  most  of  these  queries,  and 
perhaps  I  did  so  with  less  skill  than  I  should  have 
shown  if  I  had  not  been  tired  with  my  journey, 
for  the  old  man  turned  taciturn,  and  my  hope 
of  extracting  information  or  amusement  from  him 
proved  vain  ;  he  relapsed  into  silence,  with  the 
single  exception  that  on  the  border  of  the  moor  he 
volunteered  the  story  of  a  hale  young  brickmaker 
who  had  essayed  to  cross  it  one  winter's  night, 
and  had  been  frozen  to  death  before  the  moon  rose. 
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Why  this  last  fact  should  have  merited  so  much 
repetition  I  have  never  found  out,  nor  why  it  appar- 
ently added  horror  to  horror,  but  he  impressed  it 
upon  me  with  detailed  evidence  that  the  unlucky 
brickmaker  never  saw  the  moon  that  night,  and 
as  he,  the  master  of  the  yellow  pony  himself,  was 
(so  he  said)  of  the  party  who  found  him,  two  of 
whom,  so  intense  was  the  cold,  were  never  the  same 
men  again,  I  suppose  he  knew  best  how  to  tell  his 
own  story. 

So  here  I  am,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  mistress 
of  a  house,  a  whole  house,  with  two — I  was  about 
to  say  sitting-rooms,  but  I  see  it  would  insult  the 
sweet  place  to  sum  it  up  like  any  common 
suburban  villa,  so  I  will  return  to  the  hour  of  my 
arrival. 

From  the  main-road  across  the  moor  the  yellow 
pony  turned  down  a  springy  cart-track,  thick 
with  grass  and  moss  not  crushed  over-often  by 
wheels,  and  soon  splashed  through  a  stream  which 
crept  among  the  heather,  here  out  of  sight,  there 
spreading  in  a  clear  pool,  everywhere  nodded  over 
by  sweet  rushes  and  bottle-heath.  Half  a  mile 
from  the  road  we  came  in  sight  of  a  little  gray 
stone  house,  standing  alone  among  the  heather 
without  fence  or  garden,  a  girdle  of  roses  clothing 
the  walls,  as  much  a  part  of  surrounding  nature  as 
any  human  dwelling  may  be.  My  heart  rejoiced 
at  sight  of  it. 
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*  Ye're  late  i'  t'  season,'  said  my  driver  reproach- 
fully, as  he  set  down  mjr  boxes. 

He  takes  me  for  a  visitor  who  will  fly  at  the 
first  frost,  whereas  I  do  not  mean  to  depart  until 
I  have  tasted  winter  here,  though  I  am  glad  there 
is  this  warm  lovely  month  to  come  first. 

My  cottage  faces  south-east,  towards  the  sea, 
which  is  four  miles  distant,  and  hidden  by  a  fold 
of  the  moor,  and  a  strong  stone  porch  keeps  off  the 
winter  winds.  The  principal  room,  also  facing  the 
sunrising,  is  a  large  and  pleasant  one,  paved  with 
great  gray  quarries  whereon  are  spread  warm  rugs, 
while  recesses  in  the  massive  walls  are  fitted  with 
shelves  for  books  and  crockery.  My  friend  knows 
how  to  furnish.  A  large  hearth  with  hobs  and  an 
oven  is  evidently  a  thing  of  joy  in  winter  days  ; 
it  is  a  room  for  simple  comfort,  and  I  shall  call  it 
the  dwelling-room,  not  the  kitchen.  There  is  a 
tiny  sitting-room  opening  out  of  it,  facing  south- 
west, and  two  bedrooms,  one  for  Julia,  one  for  me. 

Julia  is  a  little  maid  of  sixteen.  While  at  Harvest 
Oak  I  heard  from  a  friend  who  mentioned  how 
sorry  she  was  to  part  with  her  little  servant.  '  She 
is  growing  too  fast,  poor  child/  she  wrote,  '  and  she 
ought  to  be  out  of  doors  half  her  time  in  a  healthy 
place  ;  here  in  the  town  I  can  do  nothing  for  her.' 

So  I  brought  her  with  me  here,  and  at  present 
she  is  too  greatly  amazed  at  her  new  surroundings 
for  me  to  guess  whether  the  plan  of  having  her 
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with  me  for  the  winter  will  succeed  or  no ;  I 
devoutly  hope  she  may  not  be  taken  lonely  and 
weep,  but  at  any  rate  her  presence  will  prevent 
Gracie  imagining  me  snowed  up  and  starved  to 
death  without  a  soul  to  share  my  sufferings,  and  I 
suppose  it  would  not  be  altogether  wholesome  to  be 
quite  alone,  though  in  many  ways  I  should  prefer  it. 

As  to  being  starved,  I  love  every  inch  of  the  place 
already ;  but  if  there  is  one  corner  that  has  twined 
itself  round  my  heart-strings  more  than  another 
it  is  my  larder  ! 

This  morning  I  received  from  Whitecliffe,  the 
nearest  town,  a  consignment  of  things  eatable  and 
drinkable  such  as  it  has  long  been  a  dream  of  mine 
to  include  in  one  delectable  '  grocery  order '  and 
arrange  in  my  own  domain.  My  fears  as  to  my 
little  maid  settling  down  happily  are  now  at  rest, 
for  when  I  returned  this  morning  after  a  short 
absence  I  found  her  in  an  ecstasy  before  the  shelves 
of  neat  boxes,  tins,  and  packets. 

'  Oh,  look  at  'em,  miss,  all  in  rows !  Ain't  they 
lovely !' 

How  pleasing  to  discover  thus  early  our  tastes 
in  common  ! 

AGATHA'S  DIARY— EXTRACT  5. 

LITTLEBECK,  November  14. 

When  one  makes  a  new  acquaintance  it  is  as  if 
one  dropped  into  the  ground  an  unknown  seed. 
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The  seed  may  die  where  it  fell,  or  grow  to  a  mighty 
tree  under  whose  shadow  we  may  spend  our  noon- 
day, and  at  whose  roots  we  may  lie  down  to  die  ; 
we  may  forget  that  the  seed  has  ever  been  sown 
until  a  poison-flower  blooms  from  it  that  taints  our 
whole  garden,  or  we  may  gather  sweet  fruit  from 
branches  that  will  never  be  bare  for  us. 

This  afternoon,  as  I  stood  in  the  snow  at  the 
four  roads,  the  lonely  white  moor  stretching  far 
on  every  side,  debating  within  myself  whether 
under  these  new  and  snowy  circumstances  I  dare 
risk  my  usual  short-cut  for  Littlebeck,  or  must 
prudently  keep  to  the  high-road,  a  good  three 
miles  further,  a  man  appeared  from  round  a  peat- 
stack,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  approached 
me,  raising  his  hat ;  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
young  farmer. 

'  Excuse  me,'  he  said,  speaking  diffidently,  but 
with  educated  enunciation,  '  but  if  you  have  missed 
your  way ' 

*  Not  exactly  that,'   I  said,   '  I  know  the  way, 
and  I  want  to  take  the  path  over  Bradefell,  only 
it  looks  so  different  in  the  snow.' 

*  If  you  will  allow  me,'  he  said,  '  I  can  show  you 
the  way ;  I  could  not  miss  it  even  in  the  snow.     You 
want  to  go  to  Littlebeck,  do  you  not  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  am  Miss  Linwood  from  Littlebeck.' 

'  I  am  Adrian  Armitage  from  The  Gates,'  he  said 
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constrainedly,  as  though  my  introduction  of  myself 
had  made  his  own  necessary  ;  then  without  more 
ado  he  tramped  away  over  the  downy  snow,  I  by 
his  side,  walking  in  faith. 

I  knew  The  Gates,  a  large,  neglected-looking  house 
on  the  south  border  of  the  moor,  and  had  heard  a 
few  items  of  gossip,  which  I  had  neither  believed 
nor  disbelieved,  the  only  way  with  the  village  talk. 
But  as  much  as  this  I  took  for  fact  :  they  were  a 
household  of  four — an  old  mother,  childish  with 
years  and  trouble,  and  almost  bedrid,  a  daughter 
who  had  been  weak-minded  from  birth,  and  two  sons. 

The  eldest,  Maylot  Armitage,  was  a  dour  man. 
Some  spoke  the  word  with  a  sort  of  admiration, 
more  with  frank  dislike.  I  had  seen  him  once,  and 
his  face  had  the  expression  a  man  wears  while  he 
looks  on  at  something  horrible,  and  pretends  he 
is  not  enjoying  it ;  he  had  a  habit  of  pulling  down 
an  upper  lip  already  over-straight  and  divided  by 
a  deep  gutter.  About  the  younger  son  the  villagers 
had  been  reticent,  and  I  wondered  why.  He  it 
was  who  was  now  guiding  me  over  the  moor. 

I  had  ample  opportunities  for  studying  his  face, 
for  every  now  and  then  he  stood  a  moment,  setting 
our  course,  as  a  mariner  steers  the  sea,  by  a  glimpse 
of  Flossborough  Abbey,  the  crossing  of  one  line  of 
hills  by  another,  or  a  distant  cluster  of  trees. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  features  or 
striking  in  his  colour,  but  his  expression,  was  sum- 
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ciently  unusual  to  mark  him  in  a  crowd  even  to 
a  careless  eye.  It  moved  me  strangely,  deeply. 
How  can  I  describe  it  ?  A  griefful  indignation,  a 
savage  patience,  a  wearied  self-restraint — all  these 
were  written  on  a  face  planned  for  joy,  a  spare 
young  face  without  a  line  upon  it,  with  clear  kind 
hazel  eyes  for  love  and  gentle  laughter,  curving 
lips  ripe  for  wit  and  smiles,  stubborn  round  chin, 
and  brave  brow  ;  and  over  the  anger,  the  anguish, 
the  tragedy,  was  self-command  like  glass  before  a 
picture,  clear  glass  as  yet,  for  he  was  too  young  to 
hide  the  dark  picture  beneath. 

I  trembled  a  little  as  if  I  were  seeing  a  man 
physically  hurt,  and  the  impulse  to  offer  help  grew 
well-nigh  irresistible.  I  spoke  at  random  to  break 
the  silence. 

*  Your  house  has  a  fine  name — The  Gates.  I  have 
never  heard  it  before.' 

He  started  at  my  voice,  and  turned  his  eyes  on 
me,  his  nostrils  dilating  with  a  quick  indrawing  of 
the  breath. 

'  Call  it  the  Gates  of  Hell  /' 

He  spoke  as  if  against  his  will,  as  if  my  strong 
desire  for  his  confidence  had  forced  him  to  break 
down  the  wall  of  strangerhood ;  his  eyes  flashed ; 
his  colour  came  and  went. 

'  No  doubt  you  have  heard  of  us !  The  gossips 
don't  leave  us  alone.  So  we  may  as  well  change 
the  subject.'  This  in  a  hard  pained  voice. 
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'  I  have  heard  very  little,'  said  I,  and  my  voice 
sounded  strange  to  me.  '  I  am  sorry  to  have  said 
anything  to  give  you  pain — more  pain.' 

We  were  strangers  no  longer  now.  He  stopped, 
turned,  looked  at  me  full,  sorrow,  anger,  patience 
in  his  eyes  as  plain  as  stones  beneath  water. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said.  Then,  after  a  pause  : 
*  I  thank  you,  but  you  cannot  help  me.' 

That  was  all. 

I  have  recalled  our  conversation  word  for  word 
as  it  was  spoken,  and  there  was  no  more  of  it  than 
this,  but  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  before  his  face  and 
voice  cease  to  haunt  me. 


CHAPTER  X 

'Accept  the  place  the  Divine  Providence  has  found  for  you.' 

AGATHA'S  winter  in  Yorkshire  was  over,  if  winter 
can  ever  be  considered  over  while  February  has 
still  to  run  her  course.  It  had  been  on  the  whole 
a  period  of  happy  labour.  Her  novel,  'Forty  to 
One,'  was  long,  and  needed  careful  writing,  for 
she  wanted  it  to  fix  her  name  on  the  world's  record 
in  a  sense  her  former  ones,  successful  though  they 
were,  had  not  done.  So  far  her  income  had 
sufficed ;  now  it  was  time  she  began  to  save. 

The  book  was  not  quite  finished  when  the  neces- 
sary Julia,  plumped  as  to  body,  but  still  a  babe  as 
to  mind,  received  tidings  of  her  mother's  illness, 
and  departed,  leaving  her  couch  moist  with  floods 
of  tears. 

Agatha  would  have  gone  too,  for  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  seek  another  maid,  but  several  small  reasons 
conspired  to  make  this  change  of  plan  inconvenient, 
and  after  all,  to  one  of  her  mood  a  week  or  so  alone 
would  be  more  an  experience  than  a  hardship. 
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But  one  day,  in  the  time  when  Winter  is  moving 
to  his  grave  with  lagging  footfall,  and  young  Spring 
is  not  yet  ready  to  take  his  place,  Agatha,  having 
gone  to  purchase  provisions  in  Snares,  found  the 
whole  place  struck  with  horror  and  amaze,  and 
taking  the  most  vivid  pleasure  in  expressing  those 
emotions  to  any  who  would  listen.  The  air  was 
thick  with  a  dark  excitement,  for  which  there  was 
some  excuse,  for,  indeed,  a  tragedy  had  been  enacted 
which  promised  food  for  talk  to  generations  yet 
unborn,  an  event  quite  creditable  to  such  a  small 
place,  and  the  scene  thereof  had  been  The  Gates, 
the  home  of  the  Armitages. 

The  news  had  been  carried  by  master  John  Kidd, 
whose  home  was  a  cottage  half-way  between  Snares 
and  The  Gates.  His  mother,  who  did  the  household 
work,  for  they  had  no  indoor  servant,  had  gone 
there  that  morning  as  usual,  but  had  immediately 
reappeared,  and  had  run  about  the  house  screaming 
in  a  way  that  had  frightened  her  children,  including 
master  John,  very  much  indeed.  As  soon  as  she 
was  sufficiently  recovered,  she  had  sent  him  down 
to  the  village  for  the  doctor,  and  the  latter,  being 
an  active  youth,  speedily  outran  master  Kidd, 
who  was  made  a  not  unwilling  captive  and  brought 
back  to  tell  his  tale,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day 
profitably  heading  a  series  of  pilgrimages  to  the 
scene. 

Denuded  of  the  grisly  details  that  were  not  spared, 
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the  tale  was  this :  When  Mrs.  Kidd  went  to  open 
the  house  lights  were  still  burning,  and  the  outer 
door  wide  open,  and,  on  entering  the  large  parlour, 
she  found  poor  Nina,  the  imbecile  daughter,  tied 
fast  in  a  heavy  chair,  while  in  the  far  corner  lay 
Maylot,  huddled  and  dead,  and  the  room  was 
patterned  all  over  with  blood.  This  was  all  her 
terrified  glance  showed  her  before  she  fled,  but  later 
news  added  that  he  had  been  stabbed  to  death  with 
a  hedger's  knife  belonging  to  his  brother,  who  was 
missing,  and  Mrs.  Kidd  then  remembered  that  she 
had  heard  angry  words  between  the  two  the  night 
before.  Old  Mrs.  Armitage,  bedrid  in  the  room 
above*  was  ill  with  the  shock,  and  Nina,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  raving.  The  house  was  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  police,  the  two  women  having 
been  removed  to  a  neighbour's,  and  little  more  was 
to  be  learned  until  the  inquest. 

In  the  flood  of  talk  which  such  an  event  in  such 
a  quiet  place  let  loose,  Agatha  learned  more  about 
the  family  than  she  would  otherwise  have  done 
short  of  spending  a  lifetime  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

This  dead  man  Maylot  had,  it  seemed,  been  head 
of  the  house  from  his  youth.  A  strong- willed  y 
level-headed  lad,  he  had  been  the  stand-by  of  his 
failing  mother^  helpless  sister,  and  the  boy  Adrian 
in  a  way  at  first  admirable  in  one  so  young ;  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  estate  agent  to  Lord 
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Downes,  and  thus  increased  his  mother's  income, 
inadequate  in  itself  for  their  support. 

But  this  position  fostered  in  him  a  love  of  power 
which  little  by  little  usurped  his  whole  nature.  In 
a  larger  field  of  action  he  might  have  filled  no  mean 
place,  but  here,  his  only  scope  a  narrow  household, 
his  subordinates  two  feeble  women  and  a  boy, 
he  became  more  and  more  the  despot,  avoiding 
instinctively  those  he  could  not  hector. 

He  continued  to  keep  young  Adrian,  who  was 
slow  to  recognise  his  own  manhood  when  it  came, 
in  a  position  between  that  of  a  child  and  a  farm- 
hand, and  the  lad  tilled  the  fields,  ranged  the  moor, 
and  pored  over  his  father's  books,  as  ignorant  of 
the  world  and  its  ways  as  any  nun,  yet  with  a  fire 
of  indignation  within  that  might  have  given  Maylot 
pause  if  he  had  cared  for  anything  so  insignificant 
as  the  thoughts  of  his  younger  brother.  For  now 
appeared  in  his  conduct  a  stain  of  cruelty  which 
spread  and  spread  until  the  man's  whole  life  was 
coloured  by  it,  and  the  stories  told  of  the  latter 
years,  of  Maylot's  ruthlessness  to  the  helpless 
beings  in  his  power,  were  almost  incredible,  though 
so  far  it  had  stopped  short  of  physical  brutality. 
It  was  plain  that  the  opinion  of  all  who  had 
known  the  two  brothers  was  that  the  younger 
man's  most  righteous  and  long-suppressed  wrath 
had  at  last  been  so  aroused  by  the  other's  in- 
humanity that  in  some  passionate  struggle  he  had 
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killed  him — and  no  one  had  a  word  of  blame  for  the 
deed. 

Agatha  was  in  the  baker's  shop  when  she  heard 
the  news. 

'  But  why  did  the  young  man  stay  in  such  a 
household  ?'  she  asked  unthinkingly,  when  the 
horrors  of  the  night  had  been  told ;  '  for  even  if 
his  brother  would  give  him  no  start  in  life,  surely 
the  hardest  work,  the  poorest  condition,  would 
have  been  preferable  to  the  existence  he  seems  to 
have  led.' 

'  It  wad  that,'  said  Grandfather  Ormstan,  who 
for  this  occasion  had  risen  from  his  padded  chair 
in  the  parlour,  and  stood  in  the  shop  discussing 
events  with  his  son's  customers,  '  it  wad  thatj 
but  'e  see  'twas  for  the  weemen's  sake  he  stayed — 
he  always  did  aw  he  could  to  protec'  them,  poor 
sawls !' 

The  old  man's  point  of  view  was  plain  enough, 
and  differed  little  from  his  neighbours'. 

'  He  wanted  a  bit  killin',  yon  Maylot,'  he  summed 
up.  '  See  how  quiet  and  peaceful  he  lies  now, 
hurtin'  no  one  !  Ah,  it's  long  since  a  day's  gone 
by  and  he  made  no  one  sick  or  sorry  !  He's  best 
where  he  is,  but  I'm  sore-hearted  for  Adrian,  poor 
laddie — ah,  sore  at  the  heart  I  am !' 

Agatha's  heart  was  sore  too  for  the  sake  of  this 
lad,  seen  once,  months  back,  in  the  snow,  but  she  did 
not  say  so,  being  a  stranger. 
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The  news  she  gathered  of  him  was  in  brief  this : 
The  police  were  hunting  him  busily  over  the  moor, 
and  assistance  had  been  telegraphed  for,  but  a  fog 
had  come  up  from  the  sea  which  had  so  far  baffled 
their  efforts,  and  though  a  zealous  tourist  averred 
that  he  had  seen  and  shot  at  the  fugitive,  it  was  by 
no  means  certain  that  he  had  discharged  his  revolver 
from  any  other  motive  than  to  attract  the  attention 
of  his  friends  to  his  whereabouts.  A  York  detective 
had  fallen  into  a  stone  quarry  and  been  injured, 
and  the  local  men  were  disheartened,  cross,  and 
half  afraid. 

Agatha  returned  to  Littlebeck  depressed,  and 
with  a  mind  divided  against  itself.  There  was  no 
real  necessity  for  her  to  stay  any  longer  than  she 
chose  ;  the  moor  was  lonely  and  cold  now  at  the 
best,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  fog  and  a  murderer 
it  was  nothing  short  of  gruesome.  But  on  the  other 
hand  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  end  of  the  thing 
gripped  and  held  her.  So  strong  it  was,  that  tell 
herself  as  she  might  that  such  a  feeling  must  be 
morbid,  bred  only  of  her  concentrated  life  of  late, 
she  felt  that  she  dared  not  go  away,  lest  in  after- 
days  some  overruling  power  might  say  :  '  I  warned 
you  that  your  place  was  there,  and  you  would  not 
heed  !' 

So  saying  to  herself  that  it  would  take  at  least 
three  days  to  pack  and  make  arrangements  after 
her  long  sojourn,  she  brought  her  intuition  and  her 
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common-sense  to  terms,  and  concluded  to  stay  a 
little  longer  and  hear  the  fate  of  Adrian  Armitage  ; 
it  was  most  improbable  that  more  than  a  week 
could  elapse  before  his  arrest.  Without  money 
(for  that  was  certain),  without  friends,  how  could 
he  escape  ? 

Four  days  passed  by.  The  great  fog  still  came 
up  to  her  windows,  thinning  a  little  as  the  tide  went 
out,  rolling  in  with  the  waves  of  each  flow  ;  no  one 
came  to  her  door. 

This  was  not  very  unusual.  In  wet  weather 
the  cart-track  was  almost  impassable,  and  her 
daily  bread  and  milk  were  often  left  at  a  cottage 
on  the  main  road,  whence  Julia,  with  kilted  skirts, 
had  fetched  them  by  the  foot-track.  The  postman 
occasionally  took  leave  to  deposit  his  wares  there 
too,  so  that  she  felt  no  surprise  at  her  isolation. 
On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  a  party  of  police 
called ;  they  were  searching  all  the  houses  on  the 
moor,  and  with  apologies  searched  the  cottage  too. 
After  the  next  day,  they  told  her,  they  should 
leave  the  moor  to  a  patrol  or  two,  for  the  man,  if 
still  upon  it,  could  hardly  be  now  alive,  the  watch 
upon  the  houses  having  been  too  strict  to  permit 
of  his  obtaining  food  ;  their  attention  would  now 
be  chiefly  given  to  the  roads  and  seaports. 

Agatha  listened  to  their  tale  rather  heedlessly ,- 
and  when  they  had  gone,  and  the  slow  hours  passed 
by,  a  sensation  grew  upon  her  that  the  fog  was  a 
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solid  white  wall  through  which  no  one  could  come 
or  go.  Yet  she  was  glad  to  be  free  of  communication 
with  the  village,  where  the  people  seemed  to  find 
so  much  exhilaration  in  the  details  of  the  grim 
tragedy,  the  inquest,  and  the  funeral. 

Evening  fell  early ;  she  determined  to  shut 
from  her  mind  all  vision  of  the  wretched  house, 
the  murdered  man,  the  fugitive  with  the  police  on 
his  trail,  or  as  an  alternative  his  wet  cold  body  in 
the  heather — such  things  could  not  safely  be  dwelt 
on. 

She  closed  the  curtains,  fastened  the  shutters, 
lighted  the  lamp,  and  stirred  the  fire  to  a  cheerful 
blaze ;  then  drew  up  her  writing-table  and  took  for 
her  evening's  work  a  chapter  wherein  her  characters 
sailed  and  wooed  and  were  merry  among  the  fair 
isles  of  Greece.  Calling  up  her  whole  power  of 
concentration,  she  absorbed  her  thoughts  until 
the  hissing  of  the  peat,  the  murmur  of  the  kettle, 
the  moan  in  the  keyhole  as  the  drifting  fog  crept 
up  on  the  east  wind  from  the  sea,  withdrew  them- 
selves into  silence,  and  the  idle  song  of  mariners, 
the  lap  of  waves,  the  gentle  voices  of  men  and 
women  chatting  on  deck,  filled  her  ears  instead. 

What  was  that  ? 

With  a  great  start  and  a  reddening  to  the  ears 
she  came  back  to  the  present.  There  was  a  sound 
outside,  a  sound  slight  as  a  falling  leaf,  but  at  such 
a  time,  in  such  a  place,  significant.  Something 
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soft  was  being  dragged  along  the  wall  on  a  level 
with  her  window. 

A  stray  animal  ?  Barely  possible ;  all  flocks 
had  been  folded  at  the  first  sign  of  fog  on  Monday, 
and  this  was  Thursday. 

What  could  it  be  ? 

It  was  no  use  trembling  about  it,  she  said  to  her- 
self, and  it  would  be  time  enough  to  look  out  if 
it  occurred  again  ;  for  the  present  she  would  put 
it  from  her  thoughts,  and  return  to  the  isles  of  Greece. 

Half  an  hour  passed. 

Then  something  was  drawn  across  the  shutter^ 
making  the  bar  click. 

Agatha's  hair  rose  upon  her  head,  and  her  heart 
beat  furiously,  for  whatever  this  living  thing  was 
it  must  have  been  there  close  to  her  all  the  time. 
For  the  moment  she  continued  her  occupation, 
though  the  words  she  wrote  were  unmeaning,  for 
she  felt  that  she  must  master  her  blood  before 
she  could  open  the  door  to  that  unknown  being. 
Pooh  !  she  would  only  have  to  drive  away  a  stray 
heifer ! 

But  no  !     Again  !     Dear  God !  what  was  that  ? 

A  touch  upon  the  very  door,  a  hand  upon  the  latch. 

Agatha  drew  herself  up,  took  the  lamp  with  steady 
hand,  set  it  where  the  light  would  shine  through 
the  doorway,  breathing  deep,  then  drew  back  the 
bolt,  and  opening  the  door  wide,  looked  out. 

The  porch,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  built  for 
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protection  from  the  sea  wind,  so  the  opening  was 
to  the  side,  while  opposite  the  house-door  was  a 
solid  stone  wall.  Against  this  wall  a  man  was 
leaning ;  his  arms  hung  by  his  sides,  and  the 
palms  of  his  hands  were  pressed  against  the  stones  ; 
the  light  fell  full  upon  him.  He  was  very  pale, 
his  hair  appeared  black,  and  he  stared  straight 
before  him  with  dark,  strange  eyes. 

*  Who  are  you  ?'  said  Agatha,  her  face  for  the 
moment  pale  as  the  stranger's.  'What  do  you 
want  ?' 

His  look  fell  on  her,  but  there  was  no  expression 
in  it.  He  raised  his  hand  slowly  and  distressfully 
to  the  side  of  his  head,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  What  do  you  want  ?  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Why  don't  you  speak  ?' 

No  answer,  only  that  strange  unseeing  gaze  ! 

'  Speak,  man  !     Are  you  ill  ?' 

He  seemed  to  make  an  effort,  but  no  word  came  ; 
his  face  was  enough. 

'  Come  in — let  me  help  you — you  cannot  walk  !' 

For  he  swayed  when  he  left  the  support  of  the 
wall,  and  though  he  crossed  the  room  with  Agatha's 
aid,  it  was  only  to  collapse  on  the  hearth  when  she 
had  got  him  there. 

She  rebolted  the  door,  brought  back  the  lamp, 
and  looked  down  upon  her  unconscious  guest  with 
the  greatest  embarrassment.  He  lay  there  in  the 
firelight,  pale  and  very  cold,  with  closed  eyes. 

'  What  am  I  to  do  with  you  ?*  she  murmured 
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half  aloud.  '  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  first  aid  ! 
But  it  seems  to  me  you  want  warmth  and  food,  and 
those  at  least  I  can  give  you.' 

She  warmed  some  milk,  raised  him  against  her 
knee,  and  fed  him  with  a  little  of  it  ;  she  took  off 
his  saturated  clothes,  and  wrapped  him  in  a 
shawl,  stirred  the  fire,  and  chafed  some  warmth 
into  his  icy  limbs  ;  then  washed  his  face,  which 
was  stained  with  peat,  and  would  have  dried  his 
thick  hair,  but  at  that  he  moaned,  and  she  desisted. 
She  did  not  try  to  move  him  ;  he  might  have  some 
injury  for  aught  she  knew,  and  as  he  was  obviously 
half  dead  of  cold  and  hunger  he  could  be  nowhere 
better  off  than  where  he  was. 

So  the  night  went  by. 

Agatha  found  her  occupation  strangely  absorbing. 
As  it  had  chanced  it  had  never  fallen  to  her  lot  to 
nurse  anyone  before,  and  though  she  searched  her 
memory  for  scraps  of  knowledge,  she  could  only 
think  of  a  stray  chicken  at  Haverley  which  had 
wandered  too  far  in  the  cold  wet  grass,  and  had 
lain  in  her  hand  by  the  fire  while  she  fed  and  warmed 
it  back  to  life. 

Would  this  nursling  come  back  to  life  ?  She 
knew  too  little  of  illness  to  say.  He  looked  ghastly 
enough,  but  by  degrees  it  seemed  to  her  that  his 
face  grew  less  death-like,  his  attitude  more  natural, 
and  about  two  in  the  morning  his  unconsciousness 
changed  to  sleep. 

Agatha  sat  and  watched  him,  only  rising  occasion- 
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ally  to  mend  the  fire.     What  a  long,  long  night — 
how  many,  many  years  ! 

'  Did  I  have  a  life  before  ?'  she  murmured,  looking 
down  on  the  quiet  white  face — '  a  life  before  this 
man  faltered  across  my  floor,  and  lay  where  he 
fell  upon  my  hearth  ?  Did  I  write  books  and  poems, 
and  wander  over  the  world  for  material,  and  enjoy 
myself,  and  make  many  friends  ?  Surely  that  was 
in  another  sphere,  and  long,  long  ago  !' 

When  she  unfastened  the  shutters  to  let  in  the 
light  and  air  of  morning,  the  fog  had  gone,  a  light 
frost  silvered  the  heather,  and  the  sun  rose  red 
in  a  clear  sky.  The  young  man  woke.  He  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  with  some  muttered  words 
and  a  look  of  astonishment,  quick  and  sane  ;  his 
hair,  now  dry,  was  fair  in  the  daylight,  his  eyes 
clear,  fathomable  hazel ;  the  red  of  sunrise  painted 
colour  in  his  cheeks.  Agatha  gave  an  exclamation 
of  terror — it  was  Adrian  Armitage  ! 

How  had  she  not  guessed  it  ?  But  in  a  moment, 
before  her  first  amaze  was  gone,  she  saw  him  change, 
the  pupils  of  his  eyes  distended  again,  hiding  all 
but  a  narrow  rim  of  colour,  expression  faded,  and 
as  he  sank  back  into  the  shadow  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  the  face  of  the  moment  before  had  not 
been  a  mere  wraith. 

Yet  Agatha  knew  well  it  was  no  wraith t  knew 
that  she  was  not  caring  for  a  lost  traveller  only, 
but  concealing  a  murderer. 
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With  quick  movements  and  flash  of  eye  and 
cheek  she  went  about  her  morning  tasks :  down  to 
the  well  for  water,  out  to  the  stack  for  peat  and 
the  shed  for  coal,  sweeping,  rubbing,  brushing, 
and  ever  the  same  song  rang  through  the  air. 

'  Shall  I  succeed  ?  Shall  I  ?  I  shall,  for  I  must ! 
He  hanged  ?  He  transported  for  life  or  treated 
as  a  madman  ?  He  whom  I  have  watched  and 
warmed  and  fed  the  night  through,  whose 
head  has  lain  so  heavy  on  my  shoulder,  who  has 
been  helpless  as  a  baby  in  my  hands  !  No,  Justice  ! 
you  shall  not  have  him — no  !  I  will  stand  between  !' 

To  this  rhapsodic  mood  succeeded  cool  reason, 
and  the  more  coolly  she  thought  of  it  the  more 
possible  appeared  her  scheme,  which  was  to  let 
the  young  man  bide  in  the  cottage  until  he  should 
have  regained  his  strength  sufficiently  to  face  his 
fate  ;  she  knew  enough  to  see  that  his  very  life 
depended  on  quiet,  for  the  next  few  days  at  least — 
and  after  that  ? 

Each  thing  in  his  hour. 

The  visit  of  the  search  party  the  morning  before 
had  been  a  rare  piece  of  luck,  for  they  would  cer- 
tainly not  come  to  the  cottage  again  ;  then  there 
was  the  fact,  difficult  of  belief  in  the  light  of 
her  present  knowledge,  that  she  had  not  known 
him  ;  but,  indeed,  he  was  changed  as  those  who  have 
not  seen  such  changes  would  hardly  deem  possible. 

He  was  now  in  a  dreamy  half-conscious  state, 
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and  though  he  did  not  look  so  ill  as  he  had  done 
the  night  before,  he  was  no  more  like  his  old  self, 
and  was  hardly  less  helpless  ;  it  was  evident  that 
his  last  shred  of  independence  had  been  exhausted 
in  his  struggle  to  the  door,  and  he  gave  himself  up 
to  her  ministrations  without  word  or  sign,  almost 
without  consciousness  of  them  or  her. 

She  helped  him  to  the  little  bedroom,  with  its 
window  high  in  the  thick  wall,  and  there,  on  Julia's 
pallet  bed,  he  fell  again  into  a  deep  sleep  ;  a  safer 
place  of  hiding  could  hardly  be  found.  She  cur- 
tained the  small  window,  put  milk  within  his  reach,- 
and  left  him. 

Her  first  task  was  to  remove  with  curious  care 
all  trace  of  his  occupation  of  the  dwelling-room ; 
then  she  rolled  his  still  damp  coat  into  a  parcel, 
and  laid  it  in  the  bottom  of  her  market  basket, 
fastened  the  shutters,  as  she  always  did  when  out 
for  the  day.  slung  the  basket  on  her  arm,  and  started 
for  the  village.  A  tenseness,  mingled  of  fear,  of  joy, 
of  the  weight  of  a  terrible  responsibility  upborne 
by  some  bountiful  power  within,  lifted  soul  and 
frame,  her  eyes  were  bright  as  stars,  and  her 
step  bounded  over  the  wet  heather.  An  exultant 
solemn  strain  of  music  seemed  to  go  with  her. 

'  Ah,  miss,  you'll  be  lonely  now  you've  lost  your 
lass,'  remarked  the  baker's  wife,  when  she  called 
to  pay  her  bill. 
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'  I  shan't  be  lonely  at  all,'  answered  Agatha, 
with  a  well-considered  smile.  '  I  have  my  brother 
staying  with  me.' 

'  E-e-eh,  dear  now !  ye  don't  say  so !  And 
when  did  he  arrive  ?' 

'  He's  not  very  strong,'  continued  Agatha  in  the 
chatty  tone  she  sometimes  used  to  the  baker's 
good-natured  wife,  who  was  her  chosen  medium 
for  anything  she  wished  conveyed  to  the  ears  of 
the  village  ;  '  he's  been  working  too  hard  at  his 
books,  so  my  father  has  packed  him  off  to  me  for 
a  rest,  and  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  on  these  beautiful 
moors  of  yours.' 

'  E-e-eh,  well  now !  And  never  tell't  ye  he  was 
coming !  For  John  the  Post  tell't  Martha's  Janie 
this  morning  'at  he  hadn't  had  ain  f  Littlebeck 
this  three  days,  and  as  ye're  aware,  Rob  o'  t'  tele- 
grams is  m'  own  sister's  son.' 

Agatha,  counting  her  change,  here  became 
absorbed  in  the  minute  difference  between  a  half- 
crown  and  a  florin. 

'  E-e-eh,  well  now  !  And  it's  strange  'at  I  never 
saw  him  go  by,  nor  James  Owtram  wi'  's  luggage  ! 
An'  which  train  did  he  come  in  by  ?' 

Agatha  withdrew  her  mind  from  the  change. 

'  Oh  ! — It's  quite  correct,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Ormstan 
— I  see  what  you  mean !  You  were  speaking  of 
Whitecliff  trains — are  these  tea-cakes  to-day's 
baking  ?  I'll  have  two  if  they  are.' 
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'  An*  d'ye  really  mean  t'  tell  me,  miss,  as  your 
young  brother  drove  all  t'  way  from  Leecroft  i'  t' 
fog — or  maybe  even  Flossborough  ?' 

*  Young  men  are  very  independent  and  fool- 
hardy, aren't  they,  Mrs.  Ormstan  ? — not  like  you  or 
me ;  and  this  brother  of  mine  thinks  nothing  of  a 
drive  in  any  weather,  or  a  walk  either.  Well,  then, 
you'll  send  me  the  extra  loaf  and  the  quarter  of 
flour  and  the  eggs — that's  all  to-day,  thank  you. 
Good-morning.' 

'  Well,  that's  over !'  She  sighed  to  herself  as 
she  went  down  the  hill  to  Snares  station.  '  I  can 
count  up  the  lies  another  time.' 

Taking  the  train  to  Whitecliffe,  she  went  first 
to  the  post-office,  and  wrote  to  Grace.  Grace, 
she  knew,  was  chronically  in  possession  of  a  store 
of  other  people's  half-worn  clothing,  ready  to  be 
disposed  of  in  those  periodical  parishional  rummage- 
sales  which  had  been  one  of  Agatha's  banes  in 
the  far-off  days  at  Haverley.  She  begged  Grace 
to  despatch  at  once  a  suit  of  clothes  for  '  a  poor 
man  I  have  fallen  in  with — respectable  ones.  Peter 
Beard's  would  do,  but  not  father's,  and  not  Mr. 
Heathertop's.'  Mr.  Heathertop's  waist  measure 
approached  seventy  inches — '  And  I  couldn't  take 
them  in  to  that  extent,'  she  thought,  with  half  a 
blush  and  a  rueful  '  How  much  easier  these  things 
would  be  if  I  had  had  a  brother !' 

Leaving  her  basket  to  be  filled  at  the  grocer's, 
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she  took  the  parcel  containing  the  coat,  and  strolled 
away  along  the  cliffs. 

She  knew  a  place  visited  by  few,  where  the  cliff 
was  steep,  the  rocks  on  the  beach  wet  and  slippery, 
while  greensand  running  to  the  water's  edge  made 
the  shore  impassable.  She  had  thought  of  burning 
the  coat,  but  it  would  have  taken  a  long  while, 
and  the  smell  of  burning  cloth  carries  far,  so  she 
had  been  content  to  burn  the  maker's  name  and 
the  left  cuff,  on  which  was  a  stain  that  was  other 
than  the  stain  of  peat.  Now  she  flung  what  re- 
mained to  the  teeth  of  the  waves  and  the  claws 
of  the  rocks,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  for 
herself  that  not  for  long  would  it  be  more  than  an 
indistinguishable  rag. 

Never  in  her  life  before  had  Agatha's  heart  beaten 
so  thick  and  faint  as  it  did  when  she  came  in  sight 
of  the  cottage  that  afternoon  ;  her  limbs  shook 
under  her,  and  when  a  ewe  started  from  behind  a 
bush  with  a  long-drawn  '  Ah-a-ah-h  !'  she  almost 
fell  into  a  bog-hole.  The  door-key  would  not  fit 
the  lock,  so  unsteady  were  her  hands ;  she  was 
astonished  at  herself. 

But  all  was  as  she  had  left  it,  and  when  she  ran 
upstairs  to  see  if  her  fugitive  was  safe,  he  looked 
in  her  face  with  a  smile  at  once  bright  and  weak, 
though  his  eyes  were  strange  as  ever. 

So  one  fear  was  gone — he  would  not  die  ! 

But  there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  many 
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anxieties,  for  by  this  time  everyone  in  the  village 
knew  that  Miss  Linwood  had  a  brother  staying  with 
her,  and  there  was  a  limit  to  the  time  that  he  could 
be  quite  kept  out  of  sight. 

Yet  she  was  satisfied  that  she  had  done  well  to 
account  in  some  way  for  a  man's  presence,  with 
that  half-frankness  which  is  the  most  effective  veil 
for  the  truth  ;  for  it  would  have  been  quite  im- 
practicable, in  such  a  place,  where  every  extra 
cake  of  bread  or  pint  of  milk  would  have  been  com- 
mented upon,  to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  presence 
altogether. 

But  he  might  be  well  enough  by  this  time  to  help 
her  in  considering  the  measures  to  be  taken,  so  in 
the  evening  Agatha  took  her  work  and  sat  with  him. 
He  watched  her,  saying  nothing,  so  she  began,  her 
voice  shaking  just  a  little  : 

*  You  know  who  I  am,  and  where  you  are,  do  you 
not?' 

'  No,'  he  said  after  a  pause,  as  if  her  voice  took 
some  time  to  reach  him — '  no.' 

'  Don't  you  remember  speaking  to  me  on  the  moor 
in  the  winter  ?  It  does  not  matter  though  ;  you 
are  in  Littlebeck  Cottage,  where  I  live,  and  I  am 
willing  to  help  you  in  any  way  I  can.'  She  spoke 
with  meaning.  '  You  understand  your  position, 
don't  you  ?' 

A  puzzled  expression  deepened  on  his  brows. 

'  You  remember — of  course  you  remember — what 
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happened  on  Sunday  night  ?'  she  went  on  more 
hardily. 

'  I'm  sorry,'  he  said  slowly, '  but  I'm  afraid  I  don't 
remember  very  much  of  anything.  It's  awfully  tire- 
some, I  know.' 

Agatha  was  startled. 

v  Do  you  know  your  name  ?'  she  said. 

He  sighed. 

'  I'm  sorry — but  my  head  hurts  me — I'll  try  to 
remember  in  the  morning.' 

She  left  him  in  darkness  and  quiet,  thinking  per- 
haps she  had  questioned  him  too  soon  ;  but  on  the 
supposition  that  he  did  not  recover  his  memory  for 
the  present  (and  as  he  had  apparently  suffered  some 
blow  or  fall,  she  could  make  no  guess  how  long  his 
state  might  last),  why,  then — then — it  was  like  a 
flash  of  light  to  her  ! — she  might  pass  him  off  as  her 
brother  to  himself,  and  detection  would  be  next  to 
impossible. 

Pursuing  this  plan,  she  took  him  his  breakfast 
next  morning,  with,  '  Are  you  feeling  stronger  this 
morning,  Phil  ?'  and  went  on  to  inquire  if  he  had 
really  and  truly  forgotten  his  sister  Agatha  and  his 
home  in  West  Haverley.  She  invented  a  whole  past 
for  him  and  reminded  him  of  it,  until  he  had  no  doubt 
at  all  of  his  own  identity — not  a  doubt  but  that  he 
had  temporarily  lost  his  memory  from  overwork, 
and  a  feeling  that  was  almost  security  crept  over  her, 
while  there  was  something  not  without  its  charm  in 
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this  playing  of  simultaneous  author  and  actress. 
If  only  the  day  were  over  and  the  clothes  arrived, 
the  worst,  she  thought,  would  be  past. 

For  the  village  excitement  was  now  feeding  itself 
on  a  conviction  that  Adrian  Armitage  had  escaped 
overseas,  and  a  circumstantial  description  of  his 
mode  of  escape  and  the  ship  he  was  on  board  of  had 
gained  general  circulation.  All  were  relieved  to 
think  it  true,  for  even  the  police,  with  the  credit  of 
a  good  catch  to  spur  them  on,  were  but  men,  and 
Maylot  Armitage  had  been  what  most  men  hate ; 
so  even  they  were  not  enthusiastic. 

The  effect  upon  herself  and  her  life  of  the  part 
she  was  playing  had  very  little  place  in  Agatha's 
thoughts  at  the  time.  The  world  and  its  men  and 
women  had  always  too  high  an  interest  to  allow  of 
her  own  personality  taking  an  excessive  share  in 
her  thoughts.  Except  in  so  far  as  an  author  is 
bound  to  study  the  only  mind  approachable  from 
within,  she  was  not  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon 
herself,  and  now,  while  every  minutest  detail  of 
life  was  fraught  with  so  intense  a  meaning,  every 
smallest  incident  laden  with  another's  safety,  she 
had  no  time  for  study.  She  was  playing  a  hard 
game  and  a  solitary  one,  and  her  thoughts  did  not 
wander  from  it ;  she  lived  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
each  hour  played  for  a  man's  life. 


CHAPTER  XI 

1  Oh  my  heart !  what  more  deep  than  the  ocean, 
Or  more  wide  than  the  plain,  can  be  ? 
Or  more  swift  than  the  horse  in  his  motion  ? 
Or  more  sweet  than  the  food  of  the  bee  ? 
Or  more  dear  than  a  brother  ?' 

FULL  of  joy,  full  of  fear,  were  the  days  that  followed. 
Of  joy,  for  it  would  have  been  a  thankless  heart 
indeed  that  refused  to  be  joyous  in  the  companion- 
ship of  the  boy-man  Adrian.  It  was  as  if,  in  the 
long  drought  of  his  sorrowful  youth,  a  well  of  joy 
had  been  slowly  filling  for  him  drop  by  drop,  now 
to  be  unsealed  and  to  flow  like  a  river  by  his  paths. 

His  face  lighted  the  cottage,  his  voice,  his  laugh, 
were  very  founts  of  unpolluted  joy  ;  it  seemed  to 
Agatha  that  the  water  from  the  well  sparkled  un- 
wontedly  when  he  drew  it,  and  that  the  kettle  he 
filled  sang  paeons  on  the  fire.  A  happy  boy  he  was, 
and  a  helpful,  loving  boy. 

Yet  the  days  were  also  days  of  fear.  Not  only 
the  practical  fear  of  discovery,  which,  heavy  as  it 
was,  lay  on  Agatha  alone,  but  a  finer  and  more 
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spiritual  fear  which  he  shared  with  her — a  horror 
never  named,  and  a  sadness  of  a  joy  that  cannot 
last. 

And  though  for  the  first  week,  when  Adrian  lay 
hidden  in  the  little  room  upstairs,  and  she  sewed  for 
him,  cooked  for  him,  planned  for  him  below,  she  was 
consumed  by  nervous  terror,  running  to  the  window 
every  minute  or  two  lest  some  footstep  should 
approach  unheard,  hearing  voices  in  the  wind,  seeing 
forms  among  the  heather,  never  able  for  a  moment 
to  forget  the  asylum  and  the  gallows  ;  yet  when  he 
was  better,  when  once  she  had  decided  not  to  risk 
his  health  by  keeping  him  within  doors,  a  vein  of 
fatalism  that  ran  in  Agatha's  blood  came  timely  to 
her  aid,  and  the  danger  that  had  to  be  faced  was 
faced  bright-eyed. 

Besides,  when  she  had  carried  out  the  simple 
disguise  she  had  planned,  had  reluctantly  cut  the 
brown  curls  to  a  military  crop,  and  coloured  them 
dark  with  a  preparation  from  Madame  Adele's,  and 
when,  examining  him  critically,  she  found  no  dis- 
tinguishing scar  or  mark  on  hands  or  face,  and, 
wondering,  looked  into  the  strange,  dark  eyes,  she 
was  satisfied  that  even  an  old  acquaintance,  in  the 
glance  that  a  chance  meeting  would  afford,  would 
have  no  suspicion  of  his  identity. 

On  that  score,  as  long  as  her  own  friends  would 
keep  away,  she  was  almost  easy  ;  what  troubled 
them  most  was  a  more  delicate  thing. 
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There  were  hours  when  over  Adrian's  brightness 
a  cloud  would  sail,  a  dark  exhalation  from  the  marsh 
of  horror  he  had  passed  through — hours  when  he 
followed  Agatha  about  with  appealing  eyes  and 
took  strange  fears,  of  a  picture  or  word  in  a  book 
perhaps,  and  would  hide  the  volume  and  avoid  the 
very  place  where  it  lay  ;  hours  when  he  was  haunted 
by  some  faint  shadow  of  memory — when  at  some 
phrase  or  scent  or  sight  he  would  cry  :  '  It  frightens 
me  !  Help  me  !  Teach  me  to  forget  it !' 

It  could  not  last ! 

This  was  further  impressed  upon  her  mind  by  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  the  fifth  week  of  his 
sojourn. 

She  had  risked  a  walk  ;  they  had  been  enticed  by 
the  charms  of  a  hitherto  undiscovered  beck,  seen 
first  from  the  high  ground  as  a  silver  chain  cast  care- 
less on  the  moorside  ;  they  tracked  it  from  a  tiny 
tricklet  which  any  bowing  plume  of  summer  fern 
could  hide  to  a  broad,  pebble-bedded  stream  only 
leapable  by  hand-holding,  and  thence  by  a  valley 
path  under  silver  birches  to  a  great  sullen  mere 
that  Adrian  brooded  over  till  his  eyes,  to  Agatha's 
anxious  ones,  took  on  the  very  hue  of  its  dark 
water. 

'  I  do  not  like  that  place,'  he  repeated  more  than 
once,  though  he  was  his  own  gay  self  again  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  sight  of  it  on  their  way  home. 

At  the  cross-roads  a  pony-carriage  was  visible  ; 
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if  they  kept  their  course,  they  must  meet  it  full.  A 
few  steps  further,  and  Agatha  recognised  acquaint- 
ances. A  thought  of  tattling  tongues  at  the  vicarage 
turned  her  sharp  about. 

'  We  will  not  go  this  way,  Philip  ;  I  know  a  better  !' 

'  But  it's  ever  so  much  the  shortest,'  he  protested 
in  astonishment, '  and  you're  tired,  and  so  am  I,  and 
it's  ever  so  late  !' 

Agatha  did  not  answer,  but  held  him  to  a  cross- 
track  over  the  heather,  knowing  in  her  heart  that 
the  last  hour  of  her  sojourn  in  the  fields  of  this  sweet, 
insecure  Elysium  was  chiming.  Another  note  of  it 
struck  before  they  reached  Littlebeck. 

'  What  road  is  this  ?  I  have  never  been  here 
before,  have  I  ?'  said  Adrian,  when  their  heather- 
tramping  ended  in  a  highway. 

In  escaping  one  danger,  she  had  forgotten  that 
they  must  now  pass  The  Gates,  hitherto  avoided. 

'  I  know  the  way ;  I  shan't  lose  you,'  she  laughed. 
'  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  as  we  go,  shall  I  ?  Poor  Phil ! 
you  are  tired.' 

She  slipped  her  arm  through  his,  and  told  him 
tales,  hoping  to  beguile  him  and  her  own  shuddering 
thoughts  past  the  place  in  the  gloaming. 

But  the  very  air  that  came  over  the  house,  some 
scent,  maybe,  as  of  the  ash-trees  darkening  the 
windows,  or  some  influence  more  subtle,  struck  upon 
Adrian  as  they  passed  the  shuttered  windows  and  the 
chained  gateways.  He  shuddered  and  clung  to  her. 
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*  Let  us  get  home  !  Let  us  get  home  !'  he  cried, 
yet  faltered,  unable  to  hasten. 

'  I  am  afraid  !  I  feel  as  if  there  were  something 
horrible  in  there !  Agatha !  Sister !  Take  me 
away  ;  it  makes  me  sick  !' 

Shuddering  too,  she  hastened  him  home  ;  but 
for  the  second  time  she  had  to  watch  by  his  side  the 
night  through.  '  For  oh !'  he  said,  '  suppose  I 
should  remember — suppose  I  were  to  see  it  in  a 
dream !' 

No,  it  could  not  be  prolonged,  this  quiet,  domestic 
happiness  built  on  such  quaking  foundation,  threat- 
ening smoke  and  fire  and  storms  of  ashes  !  But 
what  could  take  its  place  ?  The  problem  was  many- 
sided,  no  side  easy  of  solution.  Agatha  took  it  with 
her  to  a  heathery  brae,  place  of  utmost  privacy  from 
man's  interference,  of  utmost  openness  to  God's 
high  heaven,  where  among  the  sombre  heather,  not 
clothed  now  in  the  imperial  purple  of  July,  amid  the 
faint  gray-green  of  the  winter-dry  grass  and  the 
cinnamon-brown,  soft  yet  bright,  of  the  frost-curled 
bracken,  where  no  being  taller  than  rabbit  might 
hide,  she  could  clear  her  mind  of  fears  and  desires, 
and  see  the  right  from  the  wrong,  the  possible  from 
the  impossible — or  so  she  hoped. 

'  I  will  take  the  broadest  question  first,'  she 
said. 

'  I  will  disregard  for  the  moment  all  the  difficulties 
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and  entanglements,  worldly,  pecuniary,  and  per- 
sonal. Whiff !  I  blow  them  away  like  feathers. 

*  The  first  consideration  is — granted  that  I  have 

for  the  time  this  man's  future  in  my  hands ' 

For  a  moment  she  held  her  breath.  A  weight  ?  yes, 
but  unaccompanied  by  fetters.  '  What  is  best  for 
him,  kindest  and  truest  ? 

'  He  is  happy  now,  happy  as  the  day  is  long. 
Ought  I  to  wish  him  changed  ?  If  his  memory 
returned,  the  utmost  trouble  would  fall  upon  him. 
It  is  true  I  do  not  know  what  happened  that  night, 
but  I  can  hardly  doubt  that  his  hand  struck  the 
blow  ;  and  even  if  not,  who  would  believe  him  ?' 

She  had  never  let  her  mind  dwell  candidly  on  the 
subject  before ;  now  she  called  inquest  and  police 
facts  to  her  aid — theories  as  to  whether  the  blow 
could  have  been  self-inflicted  or  dealt  by  Nina.  But 
if  so,  who  tied  her  in  the  chair  afterwards  ?  Adrian  ? 
Unlikelihood  itself !  For  in  that  case,  unless  he 
were  also  mad,  he  would  have  gone  for  assistance 
instead  of  flying  to  the  heather.  But,  granted  that 
he  struck  the  blow,  however  justifiable  in  view  of 
the  brutality  of  the  slain  man,  horror  of  his  deed 
amply  sufficed  to  account  for  his  flight,  with  or 
without  a  temporary  loss  of  balance.  The  pursuit 
and  a  fall  down  one  of  the  unfenced  gravel-pits 
would  account  for  the  rest.' 

Practically  it  all  resolved  itself  to  this  : 

'  Ought  I,  or  ought  I  not,  to  take  steps  to  have 
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him  awaked  to  an  abyss  of  horror,  to  a  trial  for 
murder,  to  possible  death  ?' 

His  helplessness,  his  utter  trust  in  her  and  love 
for  her,  touched  her  to  true  motherly  tears  ;  but 
such  tears  reflect  blue  heaven,  and  out  of  them  she 
cried  : 

'  No — it  is  not  kind,  not  true,  to  keep  him  a  child 
if  he  can  be  restored  to  manhood.  It  is  his  right ; 
who  am  I  to  keep  him  a  child  ?' 

She  was  helped  to  this  decision  by  some  symp- 
toms of  less  robust  health — headaches  and  the  like — 
and  flew  to  the  other  extreme — '  Something  ought 
to  be  done  at  once.' 

The  decision  solved  more  questions  than  one, 
but  as  for  possibilities — 

'  Can  I  keep  him  with  me  here  ?' 

'  No,  for  someone  who  knows  me  is  bound  to  see 
us  when  the  summer  comes  ;  witness  yesterday's 
escape. 

'  Can  I  take  him  to  some  less-known  spot  ?' 

Here  Poverty  raised  a  head,  and  answered  no  ; 
she  could  barely  keep  him  as  it  was,  and  little  money 
was  likely  to  come  in  while  her  time  and  thoughts 
were  thus  absorbed,  try  as  she  might.  Her  little 
dress  allowance  from  her  father  was  already  gone. 

Was  there  any  great  physician  who  would  treat 
him  for  charity  and  ask  no  questions  ? 

To  that  she  could  find  no  answer  ;  at  least,  she 
knew  of  none. 
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'  I  cannot  do  it  alone,'  her  spirit  cried  at  last.  '  I 
cannot  save  him  alone  !  But  who  will  help  me  ? 
Whom  can  I  trust  with  his  life  ?' 

The  sorrowful  cry  went  from  her  as  she  sat,  a  very 
lonely  figure,  in  the  dry  heather. 

Another  form  specked  the  moorland  half  a  mile 
away,  as  solitary  as  herself ;  she  watched  it  dreamily, 
her  mind  weary  and  blank  after  so  much  fruitless 
questioning. 

But  when  the  figure  turned  the  corner  into  the 
Littlebeck  cart-road,  she  started  upright,  being  ever 
on  the  watch  for  anything  threatening  her  privacy. 
Then  she  flew  down  the  hill  with  her  deer-like  bound, 
and  was  at  the  door  before  the  road  pedestrian  saw 
her  or  approached  it. 

She  glanced  within,  saw  that  Adrian  was  absent, 
and  then,  relieved,  stepped  into  the  porch 
again  ;  perhaps  it  was  only  some  stranger,  with 
no  intention  but  healthful  strolling  on  the 
moor. 

•  Grace !' 

'  I  have  startled  you,  Agatha,  but  you  need  not  be 
alarmed  ;  all  is  well  at  home.' 

'  You — you  are  so  very  unexpected !'  Her  lips 
refused  the  natural  question.  '  Why  are  you  here 
so  unexpectedly  ?' 

'  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  nervous,'  said  Grace, 
eyeing  her  confusion. 
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'  Well,  come  in,'  said  Agatha,  '  you  must  be 
tired  ;  have  you  travelled  from  home  to-day  ?' 

They  entered  the  cottage ;  both  sisters  were 
agitated. 

Grace  pointed  to  Adrian's  coat  and  hat  hanging 
behind  the  door,  and  with  a  dry  throat  asked  : 

'  Whose  are  those  ?' 

The  old  light  of  anger  came  and  went  in  the  depths 
of  Agatha's  eyes,  and  she  waited  and  drew  a  breath 
before  she  answered.  When  she  spoke,  it  was  gently, 
even  humbly. 

'  Grace,'  she  said,  '  when  you  came  to  the  door  I 
had  just  made  up  my  mind  that  I  needed  help  and 
advice.  I  am  in  great  perplexity.' 

Grace  looked  at  her  sister  with  stern,  startled  eyes. 

'  I  heard  rumours — father  knows  nothing — I  kept 
it  from  him ' 

Agatha's  flash  of  wrath  was  this  time  still  more 
easily  stifled,  for,  after  all,  Grace's  suspicion  was 
natural,  considering  how  little  understanding  there 
ever  had  been  between  the  two. 

'  Don't  jump  to  conclusions,'  she  said  gently  ; 
'  my  story  will  take  some  time,  and  it  is  not  in  the 
least  what  you  expect.  Come  and  take  your  hat 
off,  and  don't  imagine  anything,  for  you'll  be  quite 
wrong.' 

She  saw  there  was  a  change  in  Grace  since  the  old 
days,  and  a  hope  sprang  into  her  heart  as  she  tried 
to  read  her  sister  afresh. 
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'  But  it's  very  serious,'  she  went  on,  '  and  you 
must  give  me  your  word  of  honour  to  keep  my 
secret.  You  have  come  upon  me  unexpectedly,  and 
I  am  sorry  this  should  burden  you  as  well  as  me. 
Give  me  your  word,  Grace,  or  you  shall  go  home  as 
ignorant  as  you  came  ;  give  me  your  word  of  honour 
you  will  keep  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret 
from  all — at  all  risks — you  must !  It  is  no  small 
thing  ;  it  is  life  and  death — and  worse  than  death.' 

This  speaking  of  Adrian's  danger  to  another  for 
the  first  time  moved  Agatha  much  ;  her  hazel  eyes 
looked  full  and  deep  into  her  sister's  gray  ones. 

Grace  hesitated. 

Agatha  took  her  little  unsteady  hands,  leaned  to 
her,  and  kissed  her. 

Grace  was  conquered.  A  hypocritical  caress 
could  not  be  imagined. 

*  Very  well.  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  keep 
your  secret,  whatever  it  is.  Now,  tell  me  quickly.' 

It  was  told  by  the  fireside,  quickly. 

Grace  was  infinitely  shocked. 

'  But  you  shouldn't  have  done  it !  How  could 
you  get  yourself  mixed  up  in  such  an  affair  !  You 
might  have  thought  of  father  !  You  must  get  out 
of  it  at  once — let  the  proper  people  know  about  it — 
deceit  can  never  be  right !  Besides,  it  must  all  come 
to  light  some  day,  and  you  might  be  called — what 
is  it  ?  An  accessory !  Oh,  Agatha,  how  could 
you  ?' 
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Such  were  her  first  interspersed  exclamations. 

But  Agatha  was  eloquent,  knew  how  to  appeal 
when  so  much  depended  on  her  confidante's  co- 
operation ;  she  could  not  fear  her  secrecy. 

She  had  not  finished  when  Adrian's  step  was  heard. 

'  Remember  now,'  she  whispered  hastily.  '  Be 
careful !  He  is  our  brother  Philip.  He  has  no  real 
past,  only  what  I  have  told  him — Eton — Sand- 
hurst  ' 

The  door  opened,  and,  asking  gaily  '  Did  you 
think  I  was  lost  ?'  Adrian  stood  on  the  threshold, 
cap  in  hand,  handsome,  laughing,  redolent  of  heather. 
Grace  started  to  her  feet,  recent  events  having  dis- 
turbed her  composure.  It  passed  for  welcome. 

'  Here  is  Grace  come  to  see  how  we  are  getting  on,' 
said  Agatha. 

He  gave  an  exclamation  of  delight. 

'  Grace !  really  Grace  !'  and  kissed  her  heartily. 
'  I  did  not  know  you  at  first  ;  you  must  have  thought 
it  odd ;  but  Agatha  has  told  you,  hasn't  she,  that 
my  memory  plays  me  awful  tricks  sometimes  ;  and 
as  for  the  photo  she  has  of  you,  it  isn't  half  good 
enough  !' 

Agatha  stopped  him,  pitying  Grace's  confusion. 

'  There,  leave  off  flattering  her,  Phil ;  she  wants 
her  teaj  and  we're  waiting  for  you.' 

'  You  haven't  laid  the  cloth,  though,'  he  retorted, 
laughing. 

'  Never  mind  !     I  shall  be  ready  by  the  time  you 
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are.  You  have  to  wash  your  hands  and  fetch  the 
things  out  of  the  larder,  and  get  down  a  fresh  pot  of 
jam  in  honour  of  Grace  !' 

Poor  Grace !  Tossed  so  suddenly  out  of  her 
simple  round,  where  simple  morals  applied,  and  had 
always  applied,  with  so  much  infallibility,  where 
lies  were  always  lies  and  murders  always  crimes,  to 
alight  in  such  an  unimagined  region — no  wonder  she 
panted  in  bewilderment,  as  some  balloonist,  his  car 
too  fast  ascending,  gasps  in  an  atmosphere  not 
suited  to  earthly  lungs. 

And  he  who  had  unknowing  snatched  her  feet 
from  their  last  tuft  of  familiar  sod — this  stranger, 
this  unclassifiable  sinner  or  martyr  or  what  not — his 
appeal  it  was  that  she  found  so  irresistible  ;  for  the 
mother  in  Grace  was  touched  for  the  first  time  by 
the  helplessness  of  this  strong  man,  by  his  depen- 
dence on  two  girls,  by  his  gay  unconsciousness  of  the 
care  surrounding  him,  warding  the  sword  from  his 
head,  by  his  brotherly  affection,  his  frank  kiss. 

Agatha,  grown  accustomed  to  these  things, 
knowing  the  power  of  them,  watched  her  sister,  and 
saw  her  conquered. 

Conquered,  and  more  than  that — self-pledged  to 
a  hearty  partizanship  against  the  powers  arrayed. 


CHAPTER  XII 

'  If  you  would  serve  your  brother,  because  it  is  fit  for  you  to 
serve  him,  do  not  take  back  your  words  when  you  find  that 
prudent  people  do  not  commend  you.' 

'  I  HATE  talking  in  bed,  it  gives  me  the  fidgets,'  said 
Agatha  ;  '  besides,  he  might  hear  us.' 

So,  quiet  as  conspirators,  the  two  girls  crept  down 
to  the  dwelling-room,  one  in  a  dressing-gown,  the 
other  in  a  golf-cape,  and  rekindled  the  fire  ;  then  sat 
by  the  light  that  touched  the  irregular  old  walls  so 
pleasantly,  and  talked. 

It  was  manifest  that  this  Grace  was  very  different 
from  her  of  the  old  days  at  Haverley. 

At  one  time  it  had  seemed  as  if  she  were  doomed 
to  be  one  of  those  who  never  attain  the  full  human 
stature.  I  do  not  mean  those  happy  ones  who, 
under  worthy  gray  heads,  keep  the  souls  of  children 
unoppressed,  but  those  who  maintain  the  narrow 
outlook,  the  prejudices,  the  hardness  of  the  childish 
mind  without  its  love  and  joy.  Fate  was  kinder  to 
Grace  ;  for  unrequited  love  came  to  her  aid  and  tore 
the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  lo  !  she  found  herself 
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in  a  world  of  folk  each  one  as  great  in  Love's  eyes 
as  Grace  Linwood. 

During  the  months  when  Robert  was  engaged  to 
Agatha  her  love  had  been,  as  I  have  said,  a  very 
smothered  emotion,  embittering  her  towards  her 
sister,  hardening  her  to  all ;  but  when  the  unsuited 
troth  was  broken,  the  fiery  anger  she  felt  towards 
Agatha — Agatha  who  was  making  Robert,  her  hero, 
suffer  as  she  (Grace)  was  suffering — burnt  away  much 
of  her  pettiness,  and  that  wrong  was  now  forgiven. 

The  love  of  one  other,  the  first  primer  for  those 
beginners  in  the  school  of  this  world  who  have 
hitherto  only  loved  self,  is  for  many  not  only  their 
first  text-book  but  their  last.  The  '  other  '  becomes 
one  with  self,  a  larger  selfishness  takes  the  place 
of  the  smaller,  and  as  far  as  this  life  goes,  that  is 
the  sad  end  of  them.  For  behind  the  fact  that 
they  love  a  wife  or  child  they  shut  themselves 
away  from  all  good  growth,  and  turn  their  backs 
on  their  brethren  in  the  name  of  the  domestic 
gods,  as  if  a  man  should  seal  his  windows  lest  the 
air  within  should  be  diluted  by  the  free  air  without. 

But,  I  repeat,  Grace  was  more  fortunate :  her 
soul  grew  day  by  day,  and  timidly  as  she  set  foot 
on  this  strange  and  slippery  sod,  fearsome  as  she 
shrank  from  the  difficulties  threatening  any  further 
advance,  she  grew  in  boldness  as  they  talked,  till 
Agatha  looked  at  her  with  as  much  amaze  as  if 
some  plump  familiar  robin  had  suddenly  spoken 
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with  the  tongue  of  men.  They  had  seen  little  of 
one  another  for  some  years,  and  though  from 
letters  they  had  caught  glimpses  of  one  another's 
minds,  that  was  a  very  different  affair  from  a  con- 
versation like  the  present. 

'  The  question  is,'  said  Agatha  after  a  long  silence, 
pensively  adjusting  the  fire  with  her  shoe-tip,  '  how 
am  I  to  get  the  money  ?  We've  got  this  far — I'm 
going  to  take  him  to  London  for  first-class  advice, 
and  then,  if  he  quite  recovers,  tell  him  everything, 
and  leave  it  in  his  own  hands  what  he  wiU  do. 
Only  where's  the  money  to  come  from  ?'  She 
poked  a  dry  stick  between  the  bars  to  encourage 
a  blaze,  unused  to  wake  at  such  an  hour. 

'  It's  such  a  strange  position,'  said  Grace,  uncon- 
sciously shirking  the  question ;  '  you  do  not  really 
know  him,  himself,  at  all.  And  what  do  you  think 
he  will  do  when  he  knows  ?' 

'  I  can't  guess.  I  don't  even  know  what  I  hope 
he  will  do.  But  I  know  he  ought  to  choose  for 
himself ;  and  you  are  quite  right,  he  is  a  stranger 
to  me — but  I  should  like  you  to  hear  what  these 
people  say  about  him,  even  those  who  don't  think 
he  is  dead !  But  we're  not  getting  an  inch  further. 
It's  no  good  talking  about  the  strangeness  of  the 
position,  is  it  ?  We  may  as  well  take  that  for 
granted  and  not  waste  our  time.  The  thing  is — 
how  am  I  to  raise  the  money  ?' 

10 — 2 
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*  Father ?'  suggested  Grace  falteringly. 

'  No,  not  father.  Why,  how  much  should  I  want  ? 
Specialist — travelling  expenses  for  both ;  then  I 
should  take  him  out  of  England  before  I  told  him, 
for  fear  he  should  do  something  rash  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — say,  at  a  guess,  £200 — can  you 
fancy  father  giving  me  £200  without  asking  what  I 
wanted  it  for  ?  Why,  he  would  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  find  out  what  mischief  I  was  in,  you  know 
he  would — besides,  he's  in  Switzerland.' 

*  Haven't  you  any  writings  ?' 

'  I  haven't  done  any  short  things  lately.  There's 
the  book ' 

'  Of  course  !  How  came  you  not  to  think  of  it  ? 
Take  your  book  to  the  people  who  published  the 
last ;  they  are  sure  to  take  it,  as  that  was  successful.' 

4  Perhaps,  if  it  was  finished  ;  but  it's  not.' 

'  Still,  it's  nearly  finished  ;  they  are  certain  to 
give  you  part  of  the  price  !' 

Agatha  shook  her  head  wisely. 

'  I  can  try,'  she  said,  '  there's  no  harm  in  trying.' 
But  her  tone  was  far  from  hopeful. 

'  How  about  Aunt  Edith  ?'  suggested  Grace, 
emboldened  by  success. 

*  Aunt    Edith !'    retorted    Agatha    with    scorn ; 
'  she  would  write  to  father  by  the  next  post  and 
ask  him  what  he  thought  I  was  going  to  do  with  it. 
Oh,   Grace,   do   think   of  someone   a   little    more 
possible.' 
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But  Grace  was  at  the  end  of  her  resources. 
Agatha,  chin  on  hand,  gazed  into  the  embers. 

'  I  know  what  I'll  do,'  she  said  at  last,  '  I'll  try 
Barton  and  Chevis  first  and  see  if  they'll  give  me 
£200  down  for  all  the  rights  if  I  undertake  to  finish 
at  once,  and  then  if  they  do  not  respond  I'll  ask 
Miss  Hartland  to  lend  it  me.  At  any  rate  she  will 
not  ask  me  what  I  want  it  for.' 

*  Do  you  mean  the  Miss  Hartland  you  went  to 
Greece  with  ?' 

*  Yes,  the  old  lady  who  used  to  call  me  Fantom 
because  I  moved  so  quietly.     I  stayed  with  her 
after   I  left    the   Perieras,   you    know,   and  wrote 
most  of  my  first  book  at  her  house.     She  is  the 
very  dearest  person  you  can  imagine.' 

'  But  you  have  no  claim  on  her  ;  she  is  no  relation.' 

'  One  occasionally  does  things  for  people  who  are 
not  relations,'  said  Agatha  impatiently.  And, 
thinking  of  the  unconscious  sleeper  upstairs,  Grace 
was  obliged  to  agree  with  her. 

'  So  I  had  better  go  by  the  first  train  to-morrow, 
for  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  When  is  the  first 
train  ?' 

She  looked  it  out,  standing  by  the  bookshelf, 
then  turned  to  Grace. 

'  So  that's  settled.     You  will  stay  ?' 

'  Stay  ?' 

'  Yes,  here  with  him,  if  you  mean  to  help  me. 
Then  if  I  succeed  I  will  wire  or  write,  and  you  can 
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bring  him  up  at  once.  Of  course  you  would  have 
to  be  very  cautious.' 

Here  Agatha  unfolded  her  store  of  experience 
as  to  how  to  avoid  eyes  and  quiet  tongues.  Poor 
Grace's  face  grew  long. 

'  I'll  do  my  best,'  she  said  plaintively  '  but  oh, 
Agatha,  how  awful  it  all  is  !' 

Agatha  laughed,  but  her  laugh  was  not  a  merry 
one. 

*  I  wish  I  could  have  managed  without  you  being 
dragged  into  it,'  she  said.  '  I  hope  to  goodness 
it  won't  bring  you  into  any  bother.'  She  spoke 
very  earnestly,  though  her  tongue  slipped  back 
to  girlish  slang,  as  it  often  did  when  talking  to  her 
sister. 

'  Think  now,  it's  a  risk  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  it ;  even  stopping  here  this  one  night  is  a  risk. 
It's  been  a  great  help  to  talk  it  over  with  you,  but 
don't  you  think  you'd  better  leave  me  to  it  ?  It's 
my  job — I'll  manage  somehow.' 

But,  bravely  as  she  spoke,  her  face  lined  with 
anxiety  at  the  thought. 

'  I  can't !'  said  Grace,  '  I  can't  leave  you  alone  ; 
we  must  be  two  together ;  but  it's  positively 
frightful !' 

'  You  are  good/  said  Agatha,  much  moved  by 
what  was  in  truth  an  heroic  act  on  Grace's  part, 
*  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  should  have  done  if 
you  had  gone — but — but ' 
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Each  knew  what  was  in  the  other's  mind,  and 
Agatha  was  mentally  praying  that  Grace  would 
hold  her  tongue.  But  Grace  was  Grace,  and  could 
not ;  she  turned  a  pretty  troubled  face  to  her 
sister. 

'  What  will  people  say  ?' 

Agatha's  whole  face  hardened  and  flashed. 

'  You  know  what,  and  so  do  I,'  she  said,  her  words 
coming  sharp  and  quiet.  '  What  is  the  use  of 
going  into  it,  or  rehearsing  probable  lies  ?  We  may 
keep  it  dark  for  ever,  but  it  is  not  likely,  and  when 
it  does  get  about — do  you  remember  "  Les  Maitres 
Sonneurs,"  and  what  Brulette  had  to  bear  because 
of  Chariot  ?  The  child  was  not  hers,  the  fault 
was  not  hers  (if  there  was  a  fault),  but  she  endured 
what  I  shall  probably  have  to  endure  and  perhaps 
you  too — evil  words,  evil  looks,  evil  thoughts  ! 
Well,  you  admired  Brulette  !  Said  the  child  had 
been  sent  her  from  God  as  much  as  if  he  had 
been  her  own.  And  what  is  he  ?'  She  signed 
with  rapid  hand  to  the  room  above.  '  What  is  he 
but  a  child,  and  more  helpless  than  a  child,  sent 
me  from  above  to  work  for,  suffer  for,  die  for, 
or — yes  ! — lose  my  good  name  for,  if  I  can  save  him 
no  other  way  !' 

She  was  pacing  the  room,  her  eyes  flashing, 
her  cheeks  flushed,  her  voice  like  a  muted  violin. 
Then  she  realized  the  soft  little  rueful  face  turned 
to  her  from  the  fireside,  and  broke  into  a  laugh, 
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coming  to  Grace  and  folding  her  long  arms  about 
her. 

*  You  poor  little  dear  !'  she  said,  '  I  did  not  mean 
to  frighten  you  !     But  you  should  not  have  almost 
frightened  me.     Never  mind  ;  if  you  can  suggest 
any  other  course,  any  other  true  and  worthy  course, 
than  the  one  I  am  taking,  tell  me,  and  we  will  think 
it  over.' 

*  If   there   were   only   some   man,   some   elderly 
responsible  man  we  could  consult ' 

'  Men  are  incalculable  quantities,'  said  Agatha ; 
'  do  you  know  one  we  could  trust  in  a  thing  like 
this  ?  I  don't.' 

Grace  made  no  reply,  only  rested  her  white  round 
chin  in  her  pretty  white  hand  and  gazed  dejectedly 
into  the  fire,  evidently  seeing  there  the  whole 
world  lifting  hands  and  eyebrows  in  horrified  array. 
Agatha  went  back  to  the  seat  on  the  settle,  and 
presently,  looking  up,  Grace  saw  that  tears  were 
running  down  her  cheeks.  She  laid  a  timid  hand 
on  her  sister's,  and  was  answered  by  a  sob. 

'  You  needn't  think,'  Agatha's  voice  came 
presently,  slow  and  flat,  '  that  because  I  don't  talk 
of  it  I  don't  mind — that  sort  of  thing.  I  don't 
think  there's  any  woman  who  can  think  calmly 
of  the  worse  sort  smiling  over  her  name,  and  the 
better  dropping  the  subject  sadly,  and  her  father — 
perhaps — thinking  it  better  her  mother  was  dead — 
one's  innocence  isn't  the  comfort  it  ought  to  be. 
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But  this  has  come  to  me  so  plainly  as  a  work  to  be 
done — a  thing  I  can't  leave  without  committing  a 
cowardly  sin  ' — she  broke  into  a  laugh — '  and  I'm 
very  fond  of  him,  and  so  are  you,  don't  deny  it, 
Grace  !  Shall  we  go  to  bed  ?' 

In  the  dark  as  they  lay  together,  Grace  whispered  : 

'  I'm  not  much  good,  I  know  I'm  not,  but  at 
least  you'll  always  have  me.  I  shall  always  think 
you  noble  for  this.' 

'  You  had  better  say  it  of  yourself,'  said  Agatha  ; 
'  it  would  be  truer.' 

So  the  two  sisters  were  in  accord  for  the  first 
time  since  childhood. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

'  Hast  thou  then  wrapped  us  in  thy  shadow,  Death  ? 
'  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.' 

IT  was  indeed  a  weary  Agatha  who  left  her  bus 
and  sought  that  woman's  pick-me-up,  tea. 

Great  is  the  choice  of  tea-shops  !  She  turned 
into  the  nearest,  and  wished  she  had  chosen  differ- 
ently, for  it  was  full  of  dressy  people  refreshing  after 
a  matinee. 

She  slipped  to  a  table  where  her  back  was  towards 
the  room  ;  as  she  sipped  her  tea  there  came  to  her 
over  the  high-pitched  music  of  the  ladies'  prattle 
the  tones  of  a  voice  she  knew — Robert's.  He 
was  speaking  to  his  sister,  she  replying.  If  Agatha 
had  felt  lonely  before,  when  the  miles  grew  more 
and  more  between  her  and  Littlebeck,  or  when  she 
had  left  the  train  in  the  falling  twilight,  how  sharp- 
ened was  the  pang  of  her  loneliness  now  !  This 
strong  man,  in  possession  of  the  facts  she  would 
have  given  her  all  to  know,  was  close  to  her,  kindly 
disposed  to  her,  available  in  one  step,  one  word, 

'54 
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and  she  must  remain  unknown,  and  strive  in  ignor- 
ance, weakness,  and  poverty  to  avert  the  great 
powers  threatening  Adrian.  She  seemed  to  see 
two  Deaths — death  on  the  scaffold,  death  from 
his  injury,  approaching  him  with  steady  cruelty, 
and  only  herself,  weak,  weary,  afraid,  to  stand 
between. 

She  sat  until  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
Robert  and  Beta  had  left  the  shop.  Tired  as  she 
was  she  resolved  to  walk  to  her  destination,  for 
that  night  every  penny  seemed  precious  ;  she  was 
too  exhausted  to  be  reasonable  ;  it  was  her  dark 
hour. 

Her  arm  ached  with  the  weight  of  her  handbag, 
and  she  rested  it  for  a  moment  on  the  window- 
ledge  of  a  print-shop.  Within,  in  the  place  of 
honour,  with  an  art-hanging  behind  them,  were 
photographs  of  the  two  great  pictures,  '  Love  and 
Life  '  and  '  Love  and  Death.' 

The  former  caught  her  eye  first,  and  made 
her  cheeks  glow  and  the  tears  well — '  Love  is  so 
strong,'  said  her  heart. 

But  her  eyes  fell  on  the  second  photograph,  and 
she  started  and  shuddered — the  familiar  thing 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  come  to  life. 

'  Oh,  poor  little  Love  !  Oh,  God  help  him !' 
she  murmured,  as  she  snatched  up  her  bag  and 
hurried  on.  '  Poor  little  Love  !  He  has  no  chance, 
poor  little  Love  !' 
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She  seemed  to  hear  Love's  last  little  cry  when 
Death  should  take  that  one  step  more  and  be  upon 
him  ;  and  over  the  faces  of  the  flowing  crowd 
that  met  her  as  she  walked,  floated  the  face  of 
Adrian,  now  death-white,  with  eyelids  drooping 
over  dark  strange  eyes  as  when  he  had  come 
fainting  to  her  door,  now  bright  and  boyish  as 
she  had  left  him  last,  now  with  patient  anger 
written  so  plain  when  he  had  said,  '  Call  it  the 
Gates  of  Hell !' 

'  This  is  folly !  Don't  be  a  goose,  Agatha !' 
she  said,  pulling  herself  together.  '  I  must  be 
tired  to  death  ;  I'll  take  the  Tube.' 

In  the  lift  she  prayed,  and  this  was  her  prayer  : 

'  Oh,  better  part  of  me,  wake  !  This  weary  body 
is  all  that  despairs,  it  is  not  I.  Soul  of  me,  wake, 
and  be  courageous  !' 

And  to  the  buzzing  of  the  Tube  the  words  were 
set  like  a  song  : 

'  Wake,  better  part  of  me,  wake  !' 

Before  she  reached  her  journey's  end  her  prayer 
was  answered,  and  that  night  she  slept  with  peace 
over  her. 

In  the  morning,  though  still  weary,  she  was 
herself  again.  A  weak  spring  sun  was  shining 
over  London,  and  a  strong  spring  wind  met  her 
as  she  rode  on  a  bus-top  to  Ludgate  Hill. 

At  the  door  of  the  sumptuous  offices  of  Barton, 
Chevis,  and  Co.  in  Paternoster  Row,  Agatha  endured 
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again  the  old  sensations  she  thought  she  had  left 
behind  with  her  literary  novice-hood :  her  heart 
beat  fast  and  her  hope  sank  low,  and  she  once  again 
suspected  some  terrible  defect  in  her  costume, 
as  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  had  been 
ushered  into  the  dim  waiting-room,  while  a  pert 
office-boy  disappeared  with  her  card,  and  she 
heard  his  steps  patting  down  the  long  matted 
corridor. 

Mr.  Barton  had  long  been  a  sleeping  partner 
in  the  firm,  and  now  slept  in  the  grave  ;  Mr.  Chevis, 
with  whom  Agatha  had  dealt  direct  in  the  disposal 
of  her  previous  book,  now  only  visited  the  office 
at  intervals,  while  '  Co.'  was  represented  by  a  young 
man  to  whom  she  had  a  strong  aversion,  for  he  was 
a  shade  too  smart  to  uphold  the  firm's  reputation 
for  good  manners.  She  feared  she  might  have  to 
encounter  him  now,  and  for  this  she  felt  both  dis- 
inclined and  unfit,  as  her  unconquerable  sensation  of 
diffidence  warned  her  ;  self-confidence  in  store  was 
needed  to  meet  the  young  man  on  equal  terms. 

But  fortune  was  not  so  unkind,  for  the  office- 
boy,  announcing  Mr.  Co.'s  temporary  absence, 
inquired  whether  she  would  like  to  see  young 
Mr.  Chevis. 

So  in  the  chair  of  state  where  she  had  been  wont 
to  meet  his  father's  venerable  figure  and  gray 
locks,  and  to  hear  the  dulcet  tones  with  which  the 
old  publisher,  in  his  polished  periods,  dealt  out 
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grief  and  joy  to  trembling  aspirants,  or  fought 
duels  with  chastely  ornamented  weapons  against 
business  men  as  keen  as  himself,  she  found  an 
ingenuous  lad  fresh  from  school,  with  a  pleasant 
trace  of  his  father's  courtliness  appearing  through 
his  own  gaucherie.  He  listened  with  bubbling 
sympathy. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I'll  ask  my  father  ;  he's  at  home,  you 
know.  I'll  telephone,  if  you  don't  mind  waiting 
just  half  a  minute,'  he  said. 

But  he  returned  from  his  conversation  with  the 
telephone  crestfallen.  All  unwittingly  he  had  inter- 
rupted his  sire  in  the  absorbing  occupation  of 
budding  a  new  rose,  and  the  reply  was  abrupt. 

'  Can't  be  done.  Quite  unprecedented.  Tell 
Miss  Linwood  we're  sorry,  but  if  she  will  bring  her 
new  book  when  complete  we  will  give  it  our  favour- 
able consideration.' 

The  poor  youth  was  quite  sad.  That  this  lady 
with  the  lovely  hazel  eyes  and  a  touch  of  dignified 
appeal  in  her  whole  person  should  have  appealed 
to  him,  and  he  be  the  unwilling  instrument  of 
refusal,  quite  spoiled  the  enjoyment  of  having 
received  a  caller  in  his  father's  chair. 

'  If  only  I  were  the  firm — but  I'm  really  nobody 
so  far  — only  on  trial,  y'  know ' 

Agatha  smiled  in  his  boyish  face. 

'  I  am  tempted  to  say  I  wish  you  were  the  firm, 
and  I'm  sure  you  are  far  from  being  nobody,'  she 
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said,  glad  of  his  simple  sympathy,  his  warm  young 
handshake,  and  his  pleasant  face  watching  her 
as  she  went  down  the  dismal  street  where  the  air 
is  as  thick  with  disappointments  as  a  brookside 
in  August  is  with  gnats. 

So  her  hopes  now  centred  in  Miss  Hartland, 
and  she  took  her  way  to  Chiswick. 

Miss  Hartland  lived  in  a  little  house  overlooking 
the  Eyot.  A  little  old  house  with  a  few  square 
yards  of  grass  before  it,  and  a  stone  let  in  over  the 

door,  inscribed  : 

1670. 
P.  U.  E. 

Whatever  the  strange  initials  may  have  stood 
for  in  the  mind  of  him  who  had  them  set  there  (they 
may  have  been  those  of  his  own  name),  none  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  Chiswick  knew,  but  Miss 
Hartland's  intimate  friends  said  that  they  answered 
very  well  for  '  Peace  Upon  Earth,'  and  that  the 
motto  suited  the  house  now,  whatever  it  may  have 
done  in  the  past. 

Agatha,  waiting  in  the  little  drawing-room, 
watching  the  guUs  swing  up  and  down  the  river 
before  the  window,  tried  to  remember  all  she  had 
thought  of  as  a  suitable  introduction  for  her  request, 
for  she  had  worded  it  this  way  and  that,  choosing 
and  discarding  one  phrase  after  another  with 
more  care  than  many  a  writer  gives  to  a  sonnet. 
For  it  was  a  delicate  matter ;  to  receive  hospitality, 
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affection,  encouragement  from  the  old  lady  was 
one  thing,  to  ask  for  a  loan  of  £200  another  matter 
altogether. 

'  Miss  Hartland,'  said  Faith,  '  is  a  woman  who 
lives  up  to  her  principles.' 

'  Miss  Hartland,'  said  Doubt,  '  however  kind- 
hearted,  is  not  a  primitive  Christian,  but  a  woman 
of  the  world,  a  hard-worked  novelist,  and  when 
all  is  said,  a  friend  of  not  many  years'  standing.' 

And  Adrian's  life  depended  on  her  success. 

The  old  lady  entered  the  room.  She  was  quite 
seventy  years  of  age,  had  lived  in  London  all  her 
life,  and  for  much  of  it  in  poverty,  and  still  worked 
hard  even  now  that  'money  was  not  lacking,  yet 
time  had  not  taken  from  her  the  rose  and  gold  of 
youth.  Truly  the  silver  threads  were  as  many 
as  the  gold,  but  they  were  burnished  silver,  and 
mingled  with  the  gold  in  a  sheen  such  as  adorns 
no  metal  from  any  but  fairy  mines.  Miss  Hartland 
was  wont  to  say  that  her  hair  was  a  special  trial 
sent  for  her  humiliation,  for  she  had  always  been 
of  opinion  that  old  ladies  ought  to  keep  their  hair 
smooth  and  orderly,  yet  no  number  of  hairpins 
and  little  combs  would  restrain  those  fairy-like 
gold  and  silver  threads  from  floating  about  her 
fair  face  with  the  slightest  breeze  or  movement. 

Upright  and  slender,  she  came  lightly  in, 
exclaiming  : 
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'  My  dear  girl,  I  thought  we  were  never  going 
to  see  you  again  !  Where  have  you  come  from  ? 
And  how  long  are  you  in  town  for  ?' 

All  preparations  for  opening  her  subject  fled 
from  Agatha's  mind  ;  she  felt  like  a  child  waiting 
to  be  questioned. 

'  I  came  up  from  Yorkshire  yesterday,'  she  replied. 

The  old  lady  looked  at  her  visitor,  and  the 
sensitive  nostrils  quivered  a  little. 

'  Coming  from  Yorkshire,  you  ought  to  be  an 
example  of  health  to  us  poor  Londoners,'  she  said ; 
'  but  you  are  tired  with  your  journey  perhaps  ?' 

Here  was  an  opening,  but  Agatha  had  not  the 
nerve  to  take  it.  The  old  lady  changed  her 
tone. 

'  Has  something  been  worrying  you,  my  dear  ?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Agatha. 

'  And  you  have  come  straight  to  me  ;  now  that 
was  sweet  of  you.  I  hope  it  is  something  I  can 
help  you  in — is  it  the  novel  ?' 

Agatha  shook  her  head,  then  half  laughing  : 

'  You  will  think  it  has  affected  my  brain,  Miss 
Hartland,  if  I  sit  here  like  a  doll.  It  seemed  natural 
to  turn  to  you  for  help,  but  this  is  such  a  strange 
thing  to  ask.  It  is  different  from  all  the  other 
kindnesses  you  have  done  me.' 

'  Why  people  should  have  this  extreme  dislike 
of  asking  material  aid  from  their  friends  when 
they  ought  to  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  give 

II 
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than  any  other,  is  a  conundrum  I  have  long  wished 
to  solve.  Is  it  money,  dear  girl  ?' 

Agatha  bent  her  head  in  assent. 

'  Then  you're  a  dear  goose  !'  exclaimed  the  old 
lady,  rising  and  kissing  her  energetically,  '  and  I 
believe  you  have  quite  forgotten  the  manner  of 
woman  I  am.  You'll  hurt  my  feelings  if  you  look 
scared  at  me  like  that !  Don't  we  literary  people 
all  know  what  it  is  to  be  short  of  cash  now  and 
then  ?  Tell  me  quick  what  is  the  awful  sum,  and 
and  then  we  can  have  our  tea  in  peace.' 

Agatha  roused  herself. 

'  It  isn't  only  because  it's  money,  and  money  I 
cannot  ask  my  father  for ' 

'  There's  no  one  so  hard  to  ask  a  loan  from  as  a 
near  relation,'  interposed  the  old  lady  gaily  ;  '  beg 
pardon  for  interrupting,  my  dear  !' 

*  It  isn't  even  because  it's  a  large  sum,  for  I  know 
I  can  pay  it  back  when  my  book  comes  out ;  but — 
do  you  remember  what  you  said  about  trusting  me 
when  I  was  with  you  two  years  ago  ?' 

*  Yes,  I  remember,  but  why  ?' 

'  That  was  what  made  me  come  to  you.  I  want 
you  to  say  that  again.' 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  knelt  at  the  old  lady's 
feet,  andj  turning  her  face  to  the  full  light  from  the 
window,  looked  into  the  keen,  gentle  eyes  bent  on 
hers. 

'  Do  you  trust  me,  Miss  Hartland  ?' 
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'  I  trust  you  through  and  through  and  through, 
Fantom.' 

'  When  I  was  here  before  I  had  never  told  a  lie. 
Now  I  have  told — hundreds  !  I  am  as  smutty  as 
St.  Paul's  with  them  !  Do  you  trust  me  still  ?' 

'  Still,  Fantom.' 

When  Agatha  went  back  to  her  seat  the  tears  were 
in  her  eyes,  and  the  delicate  rose  in  the  old  lady's 
cheeks  was  heightened. 

'  Come,  say  no  more,'  she  said  ;  '  this  is  not  a  con- 
fessional ;  you  are  not  ashamed  of  anything  you 
have  done.  I  can  tell  that.' 

'No,'  said  Agatha,  '  I'm  not  ashamed,  only 
lowered  by  lying  ;  and  I  believe — yes,  I  am  almost 
sure — that  in  my  place  you  would  have  done  the 
same — that  is,  if,  like  me,  you  couldn't  think  of  any- 
thing cleverer.' 

*  Very  probably  ;  and  that  being  so  ' — with  the 
smallest  of  twinkles — '  why  hesitate  to  ask  my  aid  ? 
Child,  child,  you  are  looking  at  the  thing  with  the 
half-blind  world's  eyes.  I'm  ashamed  of  you. 
What  is  this  dreadful  sum  ?' 

'  I'm  going  to  be  as  open  as  I  can  with  you,  Miss 
Hartland,  whether  you  will  or  no.  I  don't  enjoy 
telling  lies  or  having  secrets  on  my  mind.  The 
dreadful  sum  is  two  hundred  pounds,  and — and — 
it's  not  for  myself.' 

'  Do  not  say  any  more  than  you  are  sure  you  ought 
to  say.' 

II — 2 
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*  It  is  for  someone — a  most  unfortunate  man — 
that  I  can  truly  say — I  want  it  to  get  him  surgical 
advice.     It  is  a  complete  secret  ;  will  you  help  me 
to  keep  it  from  my  friends  that  I  have  been  in 
London  even  for  a  day  ?     Don't  try  to  think  what 
this  means  ;  it  is  as  unlikely  as  a  newspaper  serial  ; 
I  am  even  in  disguise  more  or  less,  as  you  see.' 

'  I  confess  I  never  thought  to  see  you  in  a  hat  at 
once  so  fashionable  and  so  unbecoming  !' 

At  last  the  old  lady  got  the  laugh  she  was  trying 
for  ;  the  tension  relaxed. 

*  It  is  a  mercy  for  me,'  responded  Agatha,  '  that 
the   present   fashion   does   tip   our  hats   over  our 
noses  and  tie  stiff  muslin  bows  under  our  chins.     I 
met  Edith  Harber  face  to  face  this  morning,  and  she 
did  not  know  me.' 

A  few  moments  later  Miss  Hartland  left  the  room, 
and  returned  with  four  cheques. 
x  '  I  thought  you  might  prefer  not  to  cash  them  all 
at  once,'  she  said,  '  so  I  have  made  out  four  for  fifty 
pounds  each.' 

Agatha  kissed  her  like  a  child  acknowledging  a 
present,  and  without  a  word  put  the  money  in  her 
purse. 

'  Now,  before  I  ring  for  tea,  which  I  am  sure  you 
want  even  more  than  I  do,  let  us  quite  finish  up  with 
business  ;  what  should  you  like  me  to  say  to  friends 
who  inquire  about  you  ?  There  is  some  curiosity, 
and  there  are  rumours.' 
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'  What  sort  of  rumours,  please  ?  I  want  to  know 
as  exactly  as  I  possibly  can.' 

'  All  the  foundation  of  fact,  as  I  gather,'  said  Miss 
Hartland, '  is  that  someone  saw  you  a  week  or  two  ago 
in  Yorkshire  walking  with  a  gentleman,  young,  but 
not  otherwise  described,  and  asking  questions — very 
unnecessarily,  I  think,  in  a  village  near,  was  told  he 
was  your  brother  ;  and  on  that  are  founded  several 
volumes  of  conjecture,  as  we  all  know  you  have  no 
brother.' 

Agatha  wondered  that  the  incident  had  not  been 
told  her  in  Snares,  but  whatever  danger  might  have 
been  incurred  she  could  do  nothing  now  to  avert  it. 

'  Their  conjectures  are  wrong,  whatever  they  may 
be,'  she  said,  '  and  will  you  answer — exactly  nothing 
— when  people  talk  that  sort  of  thing  ?' 

'  Delighted  !'  said  the  old  lady.  '  Now  we  can 
have  our  tea  !' 

When  Agatha  left  the  little  house  half  her  troubles 
were  lifted  off  her  shoulders,  for  with  two  hundred 
pounds  in  her  pocket  the  thing  could  be  done,  and 
all  that  remained  was  to  do  it.  The  task  of  tele- 
graphing to  Grace  and  engaging  lodgings  occupied 
the  evening,  and  next  day  she  went  to  a  great 
specialist  whose  name  she  knew  well,  and  who  she 
was  almost  sure  would  not  recognise  her  personally. 
She  was  getting  more  used  to  running  this  risk  of 
recognition,  and  if  it  had  been  she  herself  who  was 
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outrunning  the  constable,  she  would  almost  have 
enjoyed  it. 

'  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,'  she  said 
hastily,  under  the  bright  eyes  of  the  little  surgeon  ; 
'  I  have  come  to  ask  you  if  you  will  see  my 
brother.' 

'  Hm-m  !'  said  the  great  man,  drawing  down  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  '  what's  the  good  of  your  coming 
alone  ?  You  must  bring  your  brother  !' 

He  spoke  in  a  deep  monotone,  and  looked  very 
savage.  His  manner  might  be  scientifically  de- 
scribed as  '  protective  mimicry,'  for  he  was  one  of 
the  most  tender-hearted  of  men.  Now  his  hand 
went  out  towards  the  little  bell  to  summon  the  next 
patient. 

*  I  thought  best,'  said  Agatha,  '  to  come  to  you 
first,  partly  because  I  was  not  quite  sure  if  my 
brother's  is  the  sort  of  case  you  undertake,  and  partly 
because  I  should  have  to  answer  for  him  even  if  he 
were  here,  as  he  has  lost  his  memory.' 

'  Younger  brother  ?     What  age  ?' 

'  Twenty-one.' 

'  Has  he  no  father  or  mother  ?' 

'No.' 

'Hum-m-m!'  uttered  the  little  surgeon,  slightly 
mollified.  '  What's  the  cause  ?  Accident  or  ill- 
ness ?' 

'  An  accident.     He  fell  on  his  head  six  weeks  ago.' 
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'  Ha-a-m-m  !     What  doctor  is  he  under  ?' 

'  None.' 

'  Why  not  ?' — very  savagely. 

'  We  hoped  it  was  only  the  effect  of  shock.' 

'  Hm-m-m  !' — more  savagely  than  ever.  '  I'll  see 
your  brother.  Bring  him  eleven  on  Thursday. 
Good-morning.  Hm-m-m-m !' 


CHAPTER  XIV 

1  How  do  I  love  thee  ?    Let  me  count  the  ways.' 

AGATHA  was  sitting  in  her  little  furnished  flat  in 
Battersea.  A  month  had  passed  since  she  had  left 
Adrian  in  the  surgeon's  hands  ;  she  was  alone  as  the 
whole  month  had  found  her,  worn  and  aged  as  the 
long  month  had  left  her. 

In  after-life  she  looked  back  on  this  period  as  one 
looks  back  on  a  week  of  fever,  when  all  is  hurried 
and  confused,  never  to  be  remembered  with  clear- 
ness, but  only  as  a  blur  of  weary  sound  and  move- 
ment. 

To  the  onlooker,  had  there  been  an  onlooker,  she 
was  a  thin-faced  woman  with  shining  eyes,  who  slept 
little,  went  out  but  once  a  day,  and  always  the  same 
journey,  and  who  spent  her  whole  remaining  time 
in  indefatigable  authorship. 

Writing  was  her  refuge  from  thoughts  and  terrors, 
the  one  outlet  for  her  lonely  restlessness,  and  one  or 
two  contributions  were  despatched  weekly  to  the 
magazines — contributions  which  won  a  surprised 
approval — approval  for  their  verve  and  dash,  sur- 
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prise  at  the  change  in  style  from  her  former 
work. 

The  month  was  past ;  it  was  the  day  fixed  for 
Adrian's  return  from  Sir  Martin's  nursing-home  ; 
a  fresh  spring  wind  came  through  the  window,  for 
her  nest  was  built  high  above  opposite  roofs,  and  the 
sunshine  was  strong  enough  to  brighten  even  Batter- 
sea. 

Agatha  was  by  preference  an  early  riser,  but  in 
these  hard  days  six,  and  even  five,  often  found  her 
afoot,  and  she  had  now  lighted  her  fire,  and  was 
sitting  at  her  breakfast  when  the  early  post 
arrived. 

A  note  reminding  her  that  '  Mr.  Linwood  '  would 
be  ready  to  leave  Dr.  Asquith's  nursing-home  at 
eleven  was  the  first  she  opened. 

Next  came  a  box  addressed  in  Miss  Hartland's 
delicate  script,  and  as  she  raised  the  lid  there  poured 
from  it  the  scent  of  a  great  bunch  of  gilliflowers  and 
a  smaller  one  of  white  tulips,  while  between  them 
lay  a  note,  which  ran  thus  : 

'  So  you're  off  and  away  like  the  Fantom  you  are, 
and  I'm  not  even  to  know  your  address !  But  at 
least  you  have  the  grace  to  say  that  you  hope  soon 
to  give  me  the  clue  to  your  mazy  flittings,  and  thank- 
ful for  it  I  shall  be,  me  dear,  since  it's  dyin'  with 
curiosity  I  am  ! 

*  Well,  well,  I  know  that  in  the  grave  sense  all  will 
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be  well  with  you  here  or  there,  in  this  plane  or 
another,  but  I  shall  be  glad  when  you  condescend 
to  materialize  again  before  the  eyes  of  your 
devoted 

'  RHODA  HARTLAND.' 

*  The  dear  !'  exclaimed  Agatha,  hiding  her  face  in 
the  flowers ;  '  now,  that  would  make  me  very 
miserable  if  doing  what  I  am  for  Adrian  were  wrong 
or  foolhardy  ;  but  it  isn't  wrong,  it's  essential,  and 
I  only  wish  I  could  tell  Miss  Hartland  all  about  it, 
for  it  is — oh  yes,  it  is — just  a  tiny  bit  lonely  !' 

She  looked  round  the  room,  thinking  where  to 
dispose  of  her  flowers,  and  discovered  for  the  first 
time  that  she  had  been  inhabiting  a  place  without 
a  spark  of  interest  in  it. 

But  the  note  was  in  her  pocket  that  said  that 
*  Mr.  Lin  wood  '  would  be  ready  at  eleven.  Scales 
fell  from  her  eyes.  Ugliness — everywhere  ugliness  ! 
And  she  had  lived  there  a  whole  month  and  never 
seen  it !  With  feverish  haste  she  whisked  away  two 
fearsome  vases,  a  dirt-collector  of  the  bracket 
species,  another  of  the  drapery  order,  one  bad 
painting,  two  plaques,  and  sixteen  photograph- 
frames.  In  the  dark  cupboard  to  which  she  con- 
signed this  collection  were  other  ornaments,  hidden 
there  by  the  owner  either  as  too  fragile  to  be  left 
for  the  use  of  a  tenant  or  too  common  to  be  packed 
away  in  straw — at  least,  so  Agatha  accounted  for 
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their  presence.  One  was  a  fat,  comfortable  brown 
delf  bowl,  with  one  of  its  fat  handles  gone,  to  be 
sure,  but  what  did  that  matter  if  you  had  a  double 
handful  of  gilliflowers  to  fill  and  overflow  it  in  their 
own  hearty  way  ?  They  should  stand  and  glow  in 
the  sunshine  on  the  table  under  the  window  where 
the  photograph-frames  had  been  wont  to  sport  ; 
then  she  found  a  tall  glass  thing,  of  that  straight, 
unfinished  shape  that  calls  for  daffodils  or  tulips  to 
complete  it.  There  the  lovely  white  globes  should 
have  their  place,  in  the  shadow  by  the  piano,  and 
be  a  scented  moonshine  to  the  dim  corner. 

When  the  '  nine-to-three  '  domestic  arrived  she 
found  her  preoccupied,  indifferent  mistress  trans- 
formed into  a  most  exacting  person,  who  demanded 
that  windows  should  be  on  the  instant  cleaned  and 
made  to  shine,  that  quiet,  harmless  dust  should  be 
removed  from  hazy  corners  and  even  from  the  fender, 
who  asked  for  a  fire  to  be  kindled  in  the  sitting-room 
in  May,  she  who  had  done  without  one  all  April,  and 
who  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the  sniffs  and  head- 
tossings  of  righteous  indignation  occasioned  by  these 
demands.  Not  till  the  room  was  reformed,  and  the 
wronged  domestic  in  the  kitchen  with  a  burden  of 
instructions  as  to  dinner,  and  a  threat  disguised  as 
a  promise  from  her  mistress  that  she  would  '  come 
and  see  to  it  herself,'  did  Agatha  pick  up  Grace's 
letter.  It  had  a  thick  enclosure,  the  look  of  which 
Agatha  knew  well. 
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4 1  send  you  father's  last  letter,'  it  ran,  '  but  I  will 
save  you  from  waiting  to  know  its  contents  till  you 
have  read  it  (for  his  handwriting  gets  more  and 
more  difficult  to  decipher)  by  telling  you  in  a  few 
words  what  he  says  ;  and  the  letter  is,  as  usual,  for 
both  of  us  to  read. 

'  Several  times  he  mentions  a  beautiful  American 
lady,  Miss  Prendergast,  in  a  way  that  seemed  a 
little  unusual  from  him  ;  I  expect  he  meant  it  to 
prepare  my  mind,  but  all  the  same  I  was  aghast  when 
he  wrote  plainly  at  the  end  that  he  was  to  be  married 
to  her  almost  immediately — in  fact,  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  reaches  Australia.  I  know  this  will  be  a 
great  blow  to  you  as  well  as  to  me,  for  our  dear 
mother's  sake,  but  I  hope  that  the  preoccupation  of 
your  mind  just  now  (for  I  do  not  forget  whom  you 
must  be  expecting  from  the  hospital)  will  prevent 
your  dwelling  on  a  trouble  which  we  cannot  prevent, 
and  I  suppose  have  no  right  to  be  indignant  at. 

'  But  I  did  think  that  at  his  age  he  would  for  his 
daughters'  sake  have  remained  as  he  was.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  help  feeling  that  the  home  this 
has  always  been  to  me  can  never  be  the  same  again, 
and  the  prospect  of  the  condolences  of  all  the  parish, 
the  ill-concealed  ridicule  of  father  for  marrying 
again  at  his  age,  the  alterations  he  wishes  made  in 
the  house  and  furniture  (you  will  see  by  his  letter 
what  I  refer  to),  and  my  own  future  prospects,  have 
quite  upset  me.  Will  this  young  lady  be  glad  to 
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find  a  daughter  of  her  own  age,  who  has  always  been 
at  the  head  of  things  here,  or  shall  I  be  practically 
homeless  ?  And  then  I  think  of  you  in  such  danger 
of  all  kinds.  Oh,  Agatha,  when  shall  we  be  out  of 
these  stormy  waters  and  be  at  peace  ?  I  wish  some- 
times you  had  never  seen  him  !  Yet  I  wish  him 
well ;  who  could  help  it  ?  I  hope  you  have  given 
up  the  idea  of  going  abroad  with  him  until  he  is 
sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  the  truth  ;  it  seems, 
even  in  a  nurse's  dress,  such  a  strange  and  risky 
thing  to  do.  Cannot  a  strange  nurse  be  sent  with 
him  to  some  quiet  country  place  ?  Or  do  you  still 
look  upon  his  welfare  as  your  especial  charge  ? 
Please  write  soon,  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
decided,  etc.' 

'  Poor  Grade — poor  little  Gracie  !  it  really  is  too 
bad  of  father,  and  it's  a  shame  she  should  have  to 
share  my  own  burden  too  !  Stormy  waters  ?  Yes 
indeed,  and  soon  will  be  stormier  still.  But  his 
first  ordeal  is  over,  and  he  is  coming  to  me 
to-day  !' 

So  her  heart  sang,  and  no  anxieties,  no  fore- 
bodings, could  still  its  voice. 

'  Philip,'  she  said,  as  they  sat  together  over  a  map 
of  Holland  that  night,  '  I  want  you  to  make  me  a 
promise.  You  know  Sir  Martin  said  you  were  not 
to  talk  or  think  or  try  to  remember  anything  about 
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the  past  until  you  were  quite  strong.  That  will  be 
from  one  week  to  three,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  he  told  me  how  I  should  know  when  it  would  be 
safe.  He  understood  how  difficult  it  would  be  for 
you,  because  what  you  remember  is  still  so  con- 
fused, and  you  want  so  much  to  know  dreams  from 
realities  ;  but  he  said  it  was  absolutely  essential 
you  should  control  that  desire,  and  think  only  of  the 
present.  I  hope  you  will  not  find  it  so  very  hard 
when  we  are  in  places  that  are  quite  new  to  you,  but 
I  want  you  to  promise  not  to  ask  me  questions,  and 
not  to  try  to  answer  those  you  ask  yourself,  until  I 
give  you  leave.  Please  promise,  for  I  am  tired  my- 
self, and  I  want  a  rest  and  to  see  you  getting  well 
quickly.  The  very  minute  it  is  safe  I  will  answer 
every  single  thing  you  want  to  know.  Is  it  a  bar- 
gain ?' 

'  It  would  be  odd  if  I  demurred  at  anything  you 
asked  me,'  he  said  gravely  ;  '  it  is  not  easy — but  I 
promise.' 

'  How  changed  he  is  !'  she  thought,  as,  passing  to 
and  fro,  packing,  label-printing,  writing  to  Grace, 
she  looked  at  the  tall  figure  in  the  easy-chair  by  the 
fire,  with  quiet  hands  folded  and  clear-cut  lips  tightly 
closed,  the  patient  look  that  comes  of  illness  still 
expressed  in  his  whole  person.  Where  was  the  fiery 
sorrow  of  the  youth  in  the  snow  ?  where  the  bright- 
ness as  of  running  water  that  had  characterized  the 
boy  Philip  of  Littlebeck  ?  Had  his  soul  been  grow- 
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ing  in  ifs  own  secret  place,  like  corn  in  the  night, 
while  mind  and  body  had  been  so  overset  ?  What 
did  he  think  ?  What  did  he  know  ? 

She  found  it  hard  to  keep  up  their  old  easy  inter- 
course. 

And  how  she  loved  him  ! — with  love  motherly, 
love  sisterly,  with  the  love  of  protector  to  protected, 
of  nurse  to  nursling,  of  a  tender  heart  to  the  tortured 
of  fate,  of  the  suffering  to  the  suffered  for,  of 
woman  to  man,  of  true  soul  to  true  soul. 


CHAPTER  XV 

'  He  who  has  met  the  world 
Brow  unto  brow  at  noon, 
Has  taken  a  blow  on  the  brow, 
And  has  no  fear  of  the  world, 

He  is  fittest  for  Love, 

He  is  ready  for  Joy.' 

A  CANAL-BANK. 

To  those  who  associate  the  word  with  gloom  of 
overhanging  smoke  above,  with  gloom  of  mud- 
glued  cinders  underfoot ;  with  savage,  dirt-caked 
men  ;  with  weary,  old,  misshapen  horses  urged  on 
by  blows  and  foul  language — in  a  word,  with  a 
Black-Country  cut,  or  in  whose  mind  the  word  calls 
up  a  vision  of  the  English  landscape,  with  gray 
water  moving  on  its  quiet  way  under  the  dominion 
of  deep  locks,  by  overhanging  woods  where  nightin- 
gales sing  and  mists  hang  thick,  where  hedges  sweet 
with  rose  and  honeysuckle  shadow  the  towing-path, 
and  where  the  only  likeness  to  its  Black-Country 
brother  (or,  more  correctly,  to  that  dark  stage  in 
its  own  career)  is  the  language  of  the  men  who 
navigate  it — to  such  readers  I  add  that  this  was 
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quite  otherwise.  For  it  was  a  Dutch  canal- 
bank. 

Raised  on  its  smooth  green  embankment,  it  lay 
like  a  ribbon  of  sky,  one  of  many  ribbons  of  sky, 
for  miles  along  the  landscape.  Here  in  a  straight 
stretch,  there  in  a  loop,  and  there  again,  far  away,  a 
blue  thread  running  into  the  blue  sky  itself.  Below 
it  on  either  side  spread  green  meadows,  divided  by 
other  canals  where  brown  sails  slowly  moved,  or 
by  lines  of  poplars  bordering  straight  highroads, 
dotted  with  windmills,  with  cattle,  with  stout 
peasants  in  blue  blouses,  and  with  farmhouses,  each 
approached  from  the  main  waterway  by  a  little 
canal  of  its  own,  as  in  England  each  homestead  has 
its  own  lane  leading  from  the  highroad.  On  the 
broad  waters  a  blunt-nosed  steam-barge  was  puffing 
its  way  to  Dordrecht,  laden  with  pink-and-green 
painted  kegs  and  a  passenger  or  two.  A  boat  came 
down  from  a  farm  to  meet  it ;  an  old  woman  was 
rowing,  a  red  shawl  over  her  head  fastened  under 
her  fat  chin,  and  in  the  stern  was  a  younger  woman, 
preparing  to  clamber  into  the  barge  that  would  take 
her  to  market.  She  was  broad  and  comely,  with 
the  large,  sleepy  eyes  and  complicated  white  cap  so 
familiar  to  artists.  In  the  distance  lay  Dordrecht 
itself,  delicate,  rosy,  floating  as  it  seemed  in  some 
world  of  its  own  between  blue  water  and  blue  air. 

Three  tall  poplars,  visible  for  many  miles,  stood 
at  this  point  of  the  embankment,  and  the  light 
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breeze  that  stirred  their  leaves  touched  the  cheeks 
of  the  two  who  sat  beneath  them. 

'  We  have  been  here  a  fortnight  to-day,'  remarked 
Adrian. 

Agatha  looked  at  him  with  anxiety  ;  physically 
he  showed  little  trace  of  his  recent  illness,  but, 
considering  the  nature  of  the  operation  (trephining), 
it  was  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  she  should  fear 
the  effect  of  such  a  blow  as  she  must  now  inflict. 
He  had  borne  the  waiting  well,  resolutely  keeping 
his  thoughts  to  the  new  land  and  its  sights,  inter- 
ested, merry,  debonair,  yet  she  had  never  been 
able  for  a  moment  to  forget  what  was  waiting  for 
him,  and  she  knew  that  he  never  forgot.  It  was  in 
his  voice  now. 

'  Time's  up  !'  he  said,  smiling. 

'  I  know,'  she  answered. 

'  Now  you  will  tell  me  whicu  are  dreams  and  which 
reality.' 

'  Are  you  sure  you  are  strong  enough  to  bear  it  ?' 

'  If  you  understood  what  it  has  been  to  endure 
this  confusion  so  long,  you  would  not  ask  me. 
Whatever  the  truth,  is,  it  will  be  an  untold  relief.' 

4  You  have  no  fear  of  the  truth,  then  ?' 

He  drew  himself  together  a  little,  her  voice  was  so 
full  of  foreboding,  then  said  : 

'  Even  if  I  were,  I  must  hear  it.  Are  you  afraid, 
even  you  ?' 

'  I  am  afraid.     But  it  is  the  hour,  as  you  say.' 
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She  sat  erect,  her  eyes  cast  down. 

'  Tell  me,'  she  said,  as  if  it  were  a  tale,  '  all  that 
you  remember  of  your  past.' 

Adrian  began  obediently,  looking  over  the  quiet 
landscape  spread  enamel-like  beneath  them. 

'  I  remember,'  he  said,  '  long  ago,  being  a  happy 
little  boy,  very  fond  of  study,  the  constant  com- 
panion of  a  studious  father.  I  remember  father's 
sudden  death.  Then  Maylot — he  is  my  elder  brother 

—but  if  you  are  my  sister '  He  broke  off, 

passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes.  '  What  am  I  to 
believe  ?' 

'  Go  on.  Have  patience.  Before  that  boat 
comes  back  from  Dordrecht  you  will  understand 
it  all.' 

Again  he  obeyed. 

*  Yes  ;  Maylot  came  home  from  school,  and  we 
all  went  to  live  in  a  lonely  house  on  a  moor. 
Mother  never  really  recovered  the  shock  of  father's 
death  ;  she  failed  more  and  more,  and  Nina,  our 
only  sister — at  least,  in  this  part  of  the  dream — 
was  weak-minded  from  birth.  She  could  wait  on 
mother,  but  in  all  else,  poor  girl,  she  was  quite 
silly.  Maylot  was  nice  at  first,  and  we  all  relied  on 
him,  but  he  soon  got  hard  and  unkind.  He  had  no 
patience  with  mother  or  poor  Nina,  and  when  I 
interfered  he  knocked  me  down.  As  soon  as  I  got 
too  big  for  that  sort  of  thing,  I  found  that  my  ex- 
postulations only  made  him  the  harder  on  them  ; 
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it  became  awful — awful — yet  I  could  not  leave  them 
alone  with  him.' 

He  shuddered. 

'  Do  not  dwell  upon  it,'  said  Agatha ;  '  tell  me 
the  tale  as  if  you  had  read  it  in  a  book.' 

Again  he  obeyed. 

'  Did  I  meet  you  on  the  moor  in  the  snow  ?  Or 
was  that  another  dream  ?' 

'  You  met  me.     But  go  on.' 

'  Things  got  worse  ;  I  used  to  be  nearly  mad 
sometimes.  One  Sunday  towards  the  end  of  the 
winter  was  the  last  of  those  days,  and  the  worst. 
Maylot  lost  his  temper  with  Nina  ;  I  told  her  to  go 
upstairs  with  mother  to  be  out  of  his  way,  but  she 
came  down  for  something,  and  he  swore  at  her. 
He  had  worried  her  all  day,  and  though  she  was  the 
meekest  creature,  she  answered  him ;  she  could  not 
speak  very  plainly,  and  that  made  him  wild.  He 
tied  her  in  the  oak  chair,  and  cut  her  arms — I  won't 
remember !  She  would  not  cry  out  at  first,  for 
mother's  sake,  but  at  last  she  shrieked.  Poor 
mother  cried  out  upstairs  (she  was  bedridden,  you 
know),  and  I  caught  hold  of  Maylot.  We  struggled — 
I  can't  remember  any  more — I  suppose  I  was  in  a 
passion,  for  I  saw  red  flashes.' 

'  Can't  you  remember  any  more  of  that  night  at 
all  ?  Try— do  try.' 

*  Why  should  I  ?     It  was  very  horrible.' 

'  I  want  you  to  try.' 
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She  bent  forward,  her  eyes  insistently  upon  him. 
He  covered  his  face,  then,  looking  up  : 

'  It's  no  use,'  he  said  ;  '  I've  tried  my  hardest, 
and  I  can't  remember  any  more  of  that  day  at  all.' 

Agatha  gave  a  sigh  that  was  more  than  half  relief. 

'  What  do  you  remember  next  ?' 

'  I  was  living  with  you  in  Littlebeck  Cottage  ;  I 
was  your  brother,  and  you  told  me  I  had  lost  my 
memory  ;  so  perhaps  that  other  life  was  a  dream. 
Was  it  ?  Tell  me  !  In  pity,  tell  me  !  then  I  can 
forget  it !'  He  bent  to  her.  '  I  am  in  a  whirl !  In 
pity,  tell  me,  was  it  a  dream  ?' 

'  No,  dear,'  she  said  gravely,  '  it  was  true  ;  but 
go  on  with  the  story.  You  were  at  Littlebeck  ; 
what  was  the  first  thing  ?  Do  you  remember 
coming  that  foggy  night  ?' 

He  shook  his  head. 

'  No — let  me  see — the  first  thing  ?  Ah,  I  know  ! 
The  first  thing  I  recollect  I  had  put  on  a  new  shirt 
you  had  made  me,  and  you  were  trying  whether  it 
fitted  round  the  neck.  I  was  kneeling  before  you 
in  the  firelight  on  the  rug  ;  I  know  I  felt  weak.' 

A  wave  of  deepest  tenderness  flowed  over  Agatha's 
anxious  face,  and  she  turned  away.' 

'  This  part,'  he  went  on,  '  seems  small  and  far 
away,  and  as  if  seen  through  gray  glass.  I  was  very 
happy,  but  there  were  not  many  events,  and  those 
there  were  are  not  large  and  clear  like  that  other 
dream.  But  I  was  very  happy,  and  if  all  else  has 
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faded,  one  thing  has  come  out  of  the  dream  into  the 
world  with  me — the  dearest,  tenderest  sister  who 
ever  gave  care  and  kindness  to  a  useless  fellow  who 
has — has  no  smallest  means  of  repaying  her,  but 
who  will,  he  will  indeed  !' — his  voice,  which  had 
trembled  when  he  first  spoke  of  Agatha,  now  rang 
deep  as  with  a  vow — '  though  all  he  has  now  to  give 
is  the  strongest,  truest  brotherly  love  ;  and  now  you 
tell  me — do  you  tell  me  ? — I  am  not  your  brother  !' 

Her  voice  was  very  low. 

*  You  are  not  my  brother  !' 

For  a  moment  neither  raised  their  eyes  nor  spoke. 
He  was  the  first  to  recover  himself ;  he  looked  up  at 
her,  and  took  her  hands  in  his. 

'  If  not  in  blood,'  he  said,  '  yet  in  heart  and  soul 
and  strength  !  That  is  all !' 

They  sat  now  without  sound  or  movement.  A 
stork  flew  heavily  by,  and  a  milk-pail  clicked  in  the 
green  meadow  where  the  cattle  grazed. 

'  When  you  picture  our  life  at  the  cottage,  was 
there  nothing  strange  about  it  ?'  she  went  on  in  a 
voice  she  tried  to  make  natural,  but  could  not. 
'  Do  you  remember  wondering  why  I  gave  you  new 
clothes  and  boots,  and  told  you  I  had  given  your  old 
ones  to  a  tramp  ?  Do  you  remember  that  I  cut 
your  hair  short  and  rubbed  it  and  your  eyebrows 
with  some  brown  stuff — to  make  them  grow,  I  told 
you  ?  That  they  were  dark  then,  and  have  gone 
quite  fair  again  now  ?  That  you  rarely  left  the 
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house  ?  Do  you  not  think  of  these  things,  and 
wonder  at  them  ?' 

'  Why  did  you  do  them  ?'  he  asked,  an  intolerable 
fear  sharpening  his  voice. 

'  To  know  why,  we  must  go  back  to  that  Sunday.' 

'  Then  you  do  know  what  happened  that  night !' 

'  No  one  knows  rightly,  but — when  Mrs.  Kidd 
came  in  the  morning,  she  found ' 

Agatha's  breath  failed  for  the  moment.  Adrian 
broke  in  : 

'  What  ?' 

'  Your  sister  was  still,  as  you  remember  seeing 
her,  tied  in  the  oak  chair.  But  she  was  quite  dis- 
traught ;  she  could  say  nothing  coherent.  Your 
brother ' 

'  Merciless  brute  !     How  I  wish ' 

'  Hush  !     He  was  dead  on  the  floor  !' 

'  Maylot  ?  Dead  ?'  He  stood  with  his  hand 
against  his  head.  '  Dead  !  Oh,  poor — old — lad  ! 
What  had  happened  to  him  ?' 

He  saw  in  thought,  not  the  inhuman  tyrant  who 
had  made  his  home  a  place  of  torment,  but  the 
trustworthy,  resolute  big  brother  of  his  boyhood. 

'  He  had  been  stabbed.' 

'  Dear  God  !  Who  could  have  done  it  ?  Agathe, 
who  could  have  done  it  ?' 

'  You  were  gone — you  could  not  be  found.  You 
were  searched  for  everywhere.' 

'  I  ?     I  was  gone,  you  say  ?' 
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'  You  had  been  with  him  the  night  before ' 

'  You  mean  they  thought — did  they  think  I ?' 

*  A  warrant  was  issued  for  your  arrest ;  for  four 
days  you  wandered  in  the  fog,  and  then  you  came, 
nearly  dead,  to  my  door,  and  I  hid  you.' 

Agatha  felt  that  the  telling  must  now  be  done 
quickly,  but  the  young  man's  self-command  broke 
for  the  first  time. 

'  Why  did  you  hide  me  ?  You  should  not  have 
done  it — it  was  wrong  !  It  would  have  been  all  over 
by  now — my  name  cleared — Maylot's  murderer 
hanged,'  he  cried,  his  breath  catching  ;  '  you  have 
waited — forged  this  to  fall  on  me  at  one  blow. 
I  cannot  bear  it  —  it  is  too  much  —  it  is  too 
much  !' 

He  turned  from  her,  walking"  the  towpath  un- 
steadily. 

Agatha  was  very  pale  ;  she  hardly  knew  what  she 
had  expected — she  knew  it  was  not  this.  But  the 
habit  of  motherly  authority  over  him  came  to  her 
aid  now. 

'  Come  to  me.  Listen  to  what  I  say.'  He  came 
and  stood  before  her.  '  Listen  !  If  I  had  told  you 
the  truth  then,  you  would,  unless  I  am  much  mis- 
taken, have  fallen  into  a  mortal  illness.  If  you  had 
lived  to  be  tried,  you  would  probably  have  been 
sent  to  a  criminal  lunatic  asylum.  I  wanted  you  to 
judge  of  this  matter  for  yourself,  as  you  could  not 
possibly  do  then.  I  tried  to  do  what  was  best  for 
you,  and  I  have  taken  the  earliest  possible  moment 
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to  tell  you  the  truth.     If  I  have  done  you  a  wrong, 
forgive  me  !' 

'  I  am  the  one  to  be  forgiven,'  he  said,  his  voice 
dropping  wearily  ;  then,  with  a  sigh,  '  I  am  so  tired,' 
he  said,  with  the  face  and  voice  familiar  to  her  in 
the  first  days  at  Littlebeck. 

'  Rest  then,  Phil,'  she  said. 

He  sank  at  the  foot  of  the  poplar,  and  she  drew 
his  head  to  her  knee,  covering  his  face  with  her 
scarf,  and  in  a  moment  he  slept  like  a  child,  and  she 
knew  he  was  safe  ;  the  nearness  of  the  danger  was 
shown  in  this  sudden  slumber. 

An  hour  later  the  sun  was  setting  over  Dordrecht, 
and  a  cool  air  rose  from  the  pastures  and  the  water. 

She  raised  the  scarf  from  Adrian's  face,  and  laid 
her  hand  upon  his  forehead.  He  woke  smiling  at  her, 
as  the  boy  Philip  had  been  wont  to  wake,  but  when 
memory  came  the  man  Adrian  rose  and  looked  at 
her  with  grave  eyes. 

'  I'm  all  right  now,'  he  said,  answering  her  anxious 
glance.  '  Is  it  too  late  to  take  the  boat  ?' 

'  You  have  decided  ?' 

'  What  choice  is  there  ?' 

'  You  might — here,  for  instance — live  quite  un- 
known.' 

'  With  this  hanging  over  my  head  ?  Besides — 
oh,  well,  there  are  no  two  ways — I  can't  talk  about 
it.  Come,  Agatha  !' 

'  I  am  coming — Adrian.' 

*  *  *  *  * 
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Without  being  guilty  of  exaggeration,  I  will 
describe  Valentine  Lachford  as  a  phenomenon. 

Outwardly  he  was  a  small  artist  of  fragile  appear- 
ance, and,  unless  you  noticed  the  violet-blue  eyes 
that  were  too  large  for  his  small  face,  you  would 
probably  not  find  him  worthy  a  second  glance.  But 
as  it  is  truly  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  strong  mental 
characteristic  to  find  no  outward  expression,  I  think 
my  descriptive  word  is  a  true  one. 

'  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come  out  in  the 
flesh  '  is  a  homely  proverb,  but  in  his  case  not  true  ; 
it  was  bred  in  his  bone  to  have  a  strong  interest  in, 
and  curiosity  about,  the  things  and  people  that  met 
him  in  life,  but  he  never  took  any  steps  to  show  his 
interest  or  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  painted  ex- 
quisite little  landscapes,  almost  worthy  to  be  back- 
grounds for  Botticelli,  without  one  trace  in  them  of 
Nature's  genial  beatings ;  figure  subjects  perfect  in 
line  and  colour,  with  no  touch  of  heart  or  soul  in  the 
fair  bodies  beneath  their  fair  draperies.  It  was  as 
if  his  nature,  in  striving  for  expression,  had  chosen 
an  art  whose  highway  to  his  inner  life  was  blocked, 
while  other  paths  in  jealousy  closed  their  gates 
against  him. 

He  leaned  against  the  railing  of  the  night-packet 
Buzzard,  from  Rotterdam  to  London,  and  watched 
the  scene  before  him.  It  was  a  warm  night,  and 
there  were  several  people  on  deck,  preferring  to  brave 
the  chill  of  the  wind  of  their  speed  to  choking  in  the 
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atmosphere  of  the  cabins  below.  There  were  the 
usual  specimens — the  Lonely  Girl ;  the  Sea-sick 
German  ;  the  Lively  Londoner  ;  a  sleepy  Dutch- 
man, who  made  Lachford  wonder  whether  he  was  on 
deck  because  none  of  the  berths  were  wide  enough  to 
contain  him  ;  half  a  dozen  other  immortal  souls  ; 
Adrian,  and  Agatha. 

Between  his  wide  hat  and  his  turned-up  coat- 
collar,  the  artist's  eyes  turned  towards  the  two  young 
people  as  they  walked  the  deck  in  and  out  of  the 
yellow  lights  and  large  shadows,  and  still  stole 
glances  at  them  after  they  had  wrapped  themselves 
up  and  occupied  a  bench  under  shelter  of  a  cabin 
skylight. 

'  I  like  that  fellow's  looks,'  he  said  to  his  sketch- 
book, as  he  tried  to  produce  Adrian's  face  from 
memory  unsuccessfully  ;  '  but  what  an  expression  ! 
He  looks  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  a  cavalry  charge  !' 

His  observations  were  taken  from  a  distance  ;  he 
was  the  last  to  pick  up  a  casual  acquaintance  ; 
most  shy  and  fastidious  of  men,  his  old  friends  found 
that  they  had  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard  lest 
he  should  drop  out  of  their  sight ;  and  new  friends 
he  did  not  make. 

'  Husband  and  wife  ?'  he  mused  ;  '  no,  brother 
and  sister.  Now  the  fellow  has  fallen  asleep,  and — 
by  George  !  the  girl  is  looking  at  him  as  if  he  were 
going  out  for  execution  !  Never  saw  such  a  thing  !' 

Dawn  came  over  the  waters — first  a  leaden,  chilly 
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hour  of  paling  stars  and  fading  darkness,  then  an 
era  of  silver,  tipping  wave  and  gull-wing,  then  the 
rosy  gold  of  the  first  sun-rays — gold  on  wave  and 
gull,  gold  on  the  unlovely  boat  sobbing  and  shaking 
itself  to  England,  gold  on  the  countenance  of  the 
sea-sick  German,  and  glorious  gold  on  the  two  young 
faces  that  turned  one  to  another. 

'  Adrian,'  said  Agatha  ;  she  spoke  low,  for,  as  he 
said,  he  had  no  relish  at  all  for  being  taken  into 
custody  on  a  channel  steamer,  and  his  name  was  a 
noticeable  one — '  you  must  have  some  money.' 

She  opened  her  purse,  and  held  out  some  notes  and 
change.  He  hesitated  ;  the  '  tobacco-money  '  she 
had  given  him  in  Dordrecht  had  passed  as  a  joke, 
put  aside  as  one  of  the  things  to  be  explained  in  good 
time  ;  the  expenses  of  Littlebeck  and  London  he 
had  hardly  yet  realized  ;  this  taking  of  a  lump  sum 
was  a  different  thing,  and  his  newly-waked  manhood 
shrank  from  it. 

As  she  put  the  money  into  his  reluctant  hand,  a 
note  escaped,  the  wind  snatched  it,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  quick  eyes  upon  it,  £5  would  have  gone 
independently  to  sea.  But  Lachford  jumped  for 
it  as  it  passed  him,  caught  it,  and  handed  it  back  to 
Agatha,  with  a  lift  of  his  hat,  the  wind  blowing  the 
soft  hair  across  his  forehead.  They  both  thanked 
him,  while  Adrian,  to  Agatha's  surprise,  stopped  the 
artist  as  he  was  edging  away,  with  some  trivial 
remark  upon  the  night  just  over.  She  need  not 
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have  wondered,  Adrian's  action  was  natural  enough  ; 
he  was  weary  of  his  own  night  thoughts,  and  a  man 
who  has  just  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  two 
out  of  his  three  remaining  relatives  and  the  incurable 
madness  of  the  third,  and  in  whose  own  future  looms 
a  trial  for  murder,  may  be  excused  if  he  catches  at 
any  distraction  the  present  may  offer,  even  to  the 
annexing  of  an  unwilling  companion  ;  and  Lachford 
was  not  wholly  reluctant. 

'  I  look  upon  a  crossing  chiefly  as  a  legitimate 
opportunity  for  spending  the  night  out  of  doors,'  the 
artist  was  saying.  A  few  minutes  later  he  was 
holding  forth  on  the  treasures  in  the  Rijks  Museum 
of  Amsterdam. 

'  I  know  nothing  of  art,'  replied  Adrian,  '  except 
a  dim  memory  of  my  father's  illuminations — it  was 
his  hobby — and  of  his  giving  me  waste  scraps  of 
parchment  to  make  suckers  of,  or  letting  me  watch 
him  lay  the  gold-leaf  on  the  great  initials.' 

When  the  hour  came  for  struggling  with  luggage, 
she  heard  Lachford's  shy  invitation  : 

'  When  you're  in  town,  you  know,  look  me  up  at 
my  studio  ;  this  is  the  address.' 

He  handed  him  a  card,  which  Adrian  took  with  a 
face  his  companion  found  so  enigmatic  that  he 
wavered  between  his  natural  tendency  to  regret 
having  made  any  advance,  and  a  wish  that  he  had 
worded  it  more  warmly.  The  truth  was  that  Adrian 
was  restraining  laughter  at  the  thought  of  what 
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would  be  this  dainty  little  gentleman's  feelings  if  he 
had  known  his  most  probable  London  address. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said  ;  '  if  I  ever  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  calling,  I  shall  be  most  pleased,  but  I  am 
afraid  it  will  not  be  just  yet.  My  name,'  he  added, 
with  a  smile,  '  is  Adrian  Armitage.' 

'  Adrian  Armitage,'  mused  the  artist,  as  he 
dreamily  underwent  the  ordeal  of  the  customs — 
*  Adrian  Armitage — where  have  I  heard  the  name  ?' 

Adrian  and  Agatha  had  nothing  left  to  talk  of — 
nothing,  at  least,  that  did  not  seem  glaringly  in- 
appropriate. All  was  settled  ;  she  would  go  to 
Grace  at  Haverley,  he  to  Scotland  Yard.  They 
parted  on  the  London  and  South- Western  platform 
at  Waterloo  ;  words  ran  very  short. 

'  I  will  write,'  he  said. 

'  I  can  come  up  any  time,'  she  replied. 

Her  train  was  waiting.  She  looked  at  him  as  if 
she  needed  to  remember  every  hair  of  his  head.  He 
pressed  his  lips  together,  raised  his  hand  to  the  side 
of  his  head,  as  in  all  moments  of  distress,  then 
suddenly  bent  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

She  had  to  enter  the  carriage  and  exhibit  her  ticket 
to  the  waiting  official ;  then,  with  a  great  effort  to 
keep  the  words  clear  of  a  sob, 

'  You  are— quite  right,'  she  said. 

*  /  know,1  he  answered  quickly. 

The  train  started,  and  the  bridge  cut  short  her 
sight  of  him  standing  hatless  in  the  thick  air. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

'  Les  hommes  ont  invente  la  peine  de  mort,  que  Dieu  reprove, 
et  ils  vous  tueront  peut-etre  volontairement  pour  avoir  tue  par 
mdgarde.' 

WHEN  Adrian  parted  from  Agatha  at  Waterloo  his 
intention  was  to  walk  to  Scotland  Yard,  which  in 
his  innocence  he  looked  upon  simply  as  the  biggest 
police-station  in  London.  But  he  altered  his  inten- 
tion. 

It  was  still  early  morning,  and  sunny,  with  a  wind 
that  blew  the  scent  from  the  flower-girls'  baskets 
far  and  away  down  unprofitable  streets  they  did  not 
rind  it  worth  while  to  frequent. 

A  great  horror  of  the  act  he  contemplated  came 
upon  him,  as  horror  might  come  upon  a  suicide 
before  the  plunge.  He  did  not  waver — he  had  never 
wavered  for  a  moment — but  he  shrank  in  every 
fibre  from  resigning  his  freedom,  his  claim  upon  a 
world  he  was  only  just  in  a  position  to  inherit. 

One  day  of  the  free  air  of  heaven  at  least  he  would 
have  before  he  offered  his  body  to  prisons.  So  he 
took  train  for  Leytonstone,  wandered  in  Epping 
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Forest  till  late  in  the  day,  and  returned  re- 
freshed. 

When  he  got  out  at  Liverpool  Street  he  walked 
up  to  the  first  police-station  that  met  his  eye. 

'  It's  a  very  queer  business,'  he  said  to  himself ; 
'  I  wonder  how  I  ought  to  introduce  the  subject.' 

Unable  to  decide  the  question,  he  walked  in,  and 
confronted  a  fresh-coloured  young  sergeant  who  was 
book-keeping  at  a  worn  old  desk  in  a  corner  under 
the  window. 

'  Wish  to  speak  to  me,  sir  ?'  said  the  man,  saluting. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you're  the  right  man  to 
come  to,'  said  Adrian,  '  but  my  business  here  is  this  : 
It  has  just  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  there  is 
a  warrant  out  for  my  arrest  in  connection  with  the 
death  of  my  brother.' 

The  sergeant  looked  at  him  dubiously.  They 
were  used  at  police-stations  to  crazy  men  and 
drunkards  coming  in  and  accusing  themselves  of 
murders  they  had  not  committed — sometimes  of 
murders  committed  before  they  were  born — but  he 
could  not  put  down  this  man  as  belonging  to  either 
category  ;  he  wished  one  of  his  seniors  had  been 
there  to  tell  him  whether  to  send  for  the  divisional 
surgeon  or  no.  So  he  moved  cautiously. 

*  What  name,  sir  ?'  he  said. 

*  Adrian  Armitage.' 

*  Wait  a  bit,  sir.'     The  sergeant  held  up  his  hand 
as  Adrian  was  about  to  speak,  and  turned  over  some 
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sheets  upon  a  file.  '  Quite  correct.  February  24  last. 
Coroner's  verdict,  "  Died  from  injuries."  "  Per- 
son or  persons  unknown."  If  you  are  the  person 
Adrian  Armitage  mentioned  in  this  return,  I  advise 
you  not  to  say  anything,  but  if  you  do  I  shall  take 
it  down  in  writing  and  use  it  against  you.' 

As  he  repeated  this  after  the  manner  of  a  lesson, 
and  as  it  was  all  new  to  Adrian,  he  looked  at  the 
man  in  great  surprise. 

'  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  me  what 
I  have  got  to  do,'  he  said. 

'  Come  this  way,  please,  sir,'  said  the  sergeant, 
and  led  him  to  the  cells. 

Although  it  was  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
since  he  had  known  of  Maylot's  death,  he  had  tried  to 
anticipate  the  moment  when  the  key  of  the  law  would 
be  turned  upon  him  ;  he  found  now  that  though  his 
efforts  had  carried  him  too  far  in  some  directions, 
yet,  in  the  horror  of  the  bare  pith  of  the  thing,  the 
actual  loss  of  bodily  freedom,  they  had  come  far 
short  of  the  reality. 

Next  morning  he  was  brought  before  the  nearest 
magistrate  and  formally  remanded,  and  soon  after 
familiar  Mr.  Polley,  the  Snares  constable,  who  had 
been  telegraphed  for,  arrived,  and  with  ponderous 
gravity  took  him  off  to  Whitecliffe. 

He  was  brought  at  once  before  the  Whitecliffe 
magistrates,  and  his  case  adjourned  to  the  next 
sitting  for  the  attendance  of  Agatha  and  Dr.  Asquith, 
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so  the  two  girls  had  to  make  the  long  journey  to 
give  their  evidence  before  the  Borough  Bench  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  which  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix  ;  after  which  Adrian  was  committed 
to  assizes.  Bail  was  not  allowed,  but  they  were 
admitted  to  see  him,  two  warders  sitting  at  the 
door  of  the  cell  while  they  talked. 

*  We  must  think  about  arranging  for  your  defence 
now,'  said  Agatha. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  he  replied.     '  I  seem  to  be 
the  most  helpless  individual  alive — I   don't  even 
know  the  name  of  a  lawyer,  except  the  man  Maylot 
used  to  employ,  and  he  was  a  scoundrel.' 

'  I've  been  thinking,'  said  Agatha,  '  if  you  have 
no  objection,  of  going  direct  to  a  barrister  who  is  a 
family  friend.  He  is  of  the  first  rank,  and  I  think 
he  would  undertake  it.' 

*  Debt  upon  debt,  debt  upon  debt !'  said  Adrian 
gloomily,  '  I  never  can  pay  them  all.' 

'  Well,  then,  since  you  don't  mind,  I  shall  go  to 
Mr.  Bass  as  soon  as  ever  I  get  back  to  town,'  said 
Agatha,  determinedly  commonplace,  '  and  let  you 
know  the  result.  If  I  cannot  get  him  I  will  find 
out  another  good  man  who  will  tell  us  of  a  York 
lawyer  to  get  up  the  case — you  see  I  know  all  about 
it,'  she  added  gaily,  '  and  when  I  have  put  it  in 
train  I  shall  go  down  to  Haverley  and  help  Grace, 
and  you  must  let  me  know  when  I  can  be  of  any 
use.' 
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So  they  left  him,  and  started  back  for  town. 

'  You  can't  mean  to  go  to  Robert  yourself,' 
said  Grace,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone  together. 
*  I  know  you  think  I  lay  too  much  stress  on  con- 
ventionalities, but  really  that  is  a  thing  no  lady 
could  do.' 

*  No — I  suppose  I  ought  not,'  said  Agatha  medi- 
tatively, '  but  he's  had  some  wonderful  successes 
lately.' 

'  You  ought  not  to  think  of  it,'  said  Grace. 

'  I  suppose  not,'  said  Agatha  gloomily,  and 
thought  of  nothing  else. 

From  the  Littlebeck  days  to  the  present  hour 
she  had  kept  her  head  through  all  her  difficulties, 
and  had  steered  herself  and  Adrian  with  undoubted 
power  and  skill ;  but  at  this  point  her  nerve  to 
some  extent  failed  her,  and  a  superstition  laid 
hands  on  her  and  rode  her  like  a  nightmare.  A 
fancy  fixed  itself  to  her  hitherto  steady  mind,  and 
would  not  be  thrown  off — it  seemed  to  her  that 
Robert  was  the  only  man  to  save  Adrian,  though 
the  drawbacks  of  appealing  to  him  were  plain 
enough. 

She  recognised  it  as  a  nightmare,  but  the  christen- 
ing of  the  thing  had  no  power  to  lessen  its  grasp, 
and  an  agony  of  indecision  drove  her  hither  and 
thither  before  it. 

She  and  Grace  had  come  as  far  as  York  on  their 
return  to  Hampshire,  and  here  she  left  the  train, 
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saying  they  could  continue  their  journey  later  in  the 
day — there  were  plenty  of  good  trains  up. 

'  But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  Grace  asked 
her  again  and  again,  as  with  cloudy  face  she  tramped 
the  streets,  now  to  the  post-office  to  hunt  solicitors' 
addresses  in  the  directory,  now  to  the  station  to 
look  out  trains,  and  back  to  the  region  of  lawyers' 
offices,  letting  the  trains  go  without  her.  At  last 
she  flashed  out : 

'  Don't  ask  that  again,  for  pity's  sake !  I  think  I 
shall  go  crazy !' 

The  night  express  found  them  in  the  station ; 
Grace  thankfully  settled  herself  in  the  corner  of  a 
carriage. 

*  I  don't  know  that  I'm  going  after  all,'  said 
Agatha,  getting  out  and  standing  with  one  foot 
on  the  step  and  the  other  on  the  platform,  while 
the   sound   of   slamming   doors   came   nearer   and 
nearer. 

'  Agatha,  you  can't  stop  now  !  Our  tickets  are 
taken !  And  think  of  the  time !  We  can't  go 
back  into  York  !'  Grace  began  to  cry. 

*  Going  on,  miss  ?     Take  y'  seat,  please  !'  said 
the  porter. 

'  I  can  come  back  first  train  to-morrow,'  she 
muttered  to  herself  as  she  got  in  and  the  train 
moved  off.  Grace  was  really  afraid  of  this  fierce, 
pale  woman  who  stared  out  into  the  night. 

Once  she  mustered  courage  to  say  : 
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'  Can't  you  confide  in  me,  Agatha  ?' 

'  No  !'  was  the  reply,  with  an  intonation  that 
frightened  her  still  more,  but  Agatha  pulled  herself 
together  for  a  smile  and  a  kiss. 

'Poor  little  Grade!'  she  said;  'don't  frighten 
yourself — I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
me — I  only  can't  make  up  my  mind.  Do  go  to 
sleep  and  don't  fret — it  will  be  settled  by  to- 
morrow morning,  and  then  I  shall  be  sensible 
again.' 

She  watched  Grace  cry  a  little,  read  a  little,  close 
her  eyes,  and  slumber.  Then  arose  the  nightmare 
refreshed,  and  the  fighting  began  again. 

'The  thing  to  do — what  any  sensible  person 
would  tell  me  to  do — what  I  know  myself  I  ought 
to  do,  is  to  go  to  a  York  solicitor  and  let  him  brief 
a  barrister  of  his  own  selection.  Why  did  I  think 
even  for  a  moment  of  going  to  Robert  ?  Why 
should  I  take  for  granted  Robert  would  do  better 
than  anyone  else  ?  I  will  go  back  to  York  to- 
morrow morning — so  that's  settled.  Of  course 
there  are  plenty  of  barristers  as  clever  as  Robert — 
how  could  I  be  so  silly  ! 

'  But  his  life — his  life  depends  on  this  defence  ! 
Adrian,  love  Adrian  !  Did  I  tell  myself  I  would 
give  my  life  for  you,  and  do  I  hesitate  now  at  a 
little  embarrassment,  a  little  sacrifice  of  pride  ? 
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"  let  the  proud  be  ashamed  " — that's  in  the  psalms, 
I  remember  Mr.  Higgs  preaching  about  it 

'  But  Robert — the  cruelty  to  him  !  It  is  against 
all  ladylike,  all  womanly  instincts  to  seek  him  now 
and  ask  him  to  save  the  man  I  love — oh,  horrible  ! 
Unnecessary,  too  !  So  far  I  have  only  faced  the 
world,  can  I  face  the  reproof  of  my  own  heart  ? 
This  is  an  impossible  thing  for  my  mother's  daughter 
to  do.  And  what  would  Adrian  himself  say — he 
has  a  right  to  choose  how  he  should  be  helped — he 
would  not  buy  his  life  at  the  price  of  my  self- 
respect.  He  would  say  "  Fais  ce  que  dois  advienne 
que  pourra."  Yes,  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind — 
I  return  to  York  to-morrow — I  will  not  see  Robert 
— God  will  see  it  comes  right.' 

She  settled  down  as  to  a  peace  of  decision. 

A  background  of  darkness  rushed  by  outside 
the  window,  and  as  she  looked  a  picture  grew 
upon  it. 

A  scaffold.  Adrian  standing  upon  it,  fettered, 
in  the  mourning-suit  she  had  bought  him,  the 
white  cap  on  his  head  ready  to  be  drawn  over 
eyes  and  face.  The  chaplain  near  him,  and  a  man 
with  his  hand  on  a  lever. 

Agatha  caught  her  breath  in  two  painful  gasps 
such  as  may  rack  a  man  whose  feet  have  slipped 
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on  a  cliff-edge,  and  who  waits  the  failing  of  his 
hold.  She  bent  double  to  keep  back  a  third,  and 
sat,  head  on  knee,  till  the  choking  passed.  Grace 
had  not  waked.  Agatha  leaned  back  with  a  sigh, 
cold  sweat  on  her  face  and  hands. 

1 1  cannot  stand  any  more  of  that,'  she  said  aloud. 
'  I  go  to  Robert !' 

When  the  train  ran  into  Euston  Grace  roused 
her  with  difficulty  from  an  exhausted  sleep.  She 
trembled  as  one  who  has  passed  through  physical 
agony,  but  her  mind  was  at  rest. 

Robert  was  not  the  man  to  show  surprise  when 
his  clerk  brought  him  Agatha's  card  ;  but  when 
she  entered  his  office  his  voice  had  a  new  sound 
in  it,  for  love  dies  very  hard  with  men  like  Robert. 

They  had  not  met  since  the  last  scene  of  their 
romance  in  the  Bass's  drawing-room,  and  had 
never  thought  to  meet  alone  again,  but  before 
the  great  questions  of  life  and  death  many  things 
fall  away,  and  in  justice  to  Agatha  it  must  be  said 
that  she  did  not  at  all  realize  how  much  stronger 
Robert's  feeling  for  her  had  been  than  hers  for 
him  ;  the  old  days  seemed  to  her  so  far  off  now. 

She  was  agitated,  but  not  at  all  embarrassed  ; 
she  had  put  many  things  behind  her  in  the  night 
express,  and  determinedly  looked  on  the  man  before 
her  only  as  a  strong  tool  she  must  use  for  Adrian's 
release. 
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Robert;  for  all  his  sangfroid,  hardly  knew  how 
to  open  the  conversation. 

*  To  what  do  I  owe ?'  he  began. 

'  I  have  come  on  business,  as  you  will  guess,' 
said  Agatha,  '  though  I  believe  it  is  quite  unbusi- 
nesslike to  come  to  you  direct  instead  of  approaching 
you  through  a  lawyer  ;  }'ou  must  attribute  this 
to  my  anxiety  lest  you  should  for  any  reason  refuse 
the  case  I  want  you  to  take  up.  I  have  so  much 
faith  in  you,  and  I  cannot  believe  anyone  else 
would  manage  it  so  well.  If  you  consent  to  do 
what  I  so  urgently  desire  you  to  ' — the  very  essence 
of  pleading  was  in  her  voice — '  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  any  more  personal  interviews,  which  I 
know  must  be  unpleasant.' 

Robert  murmured  some  formal  politeness  at 
this,  but  it  had  hardly  the  effect  of  a  denial. 

Agatha  had  guessed  that  Robert  would  not 
approve  of  her  mission,  but  judged  that  neither 
would  he  refuse  her  request,  and  in  that  case  she 
cared  little  what  his  opinion  might  be  as  to  her 
championship  of  Adrian. 

The  barrister  put  a  chair  for  her,  sat  at  his  desk 
and  listened,  his  eyes  apparently  only  for  his  own 
finger-ends,  or  the  papers  which  he  arranged  every 
now  and  then  with  mathematical  exactness  on  the 
desk  before  him. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  all  the  facts  that  have  come 
within  your  knowledge,  please  ?'  he  said,  and  while 
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Agatha  told  her  story  with  care  and  conciseness 
he  interrupted  only  to  ask  some  pertinent  question, 
or  to  assure  her  of  his  attention  by  an  occasional 
'  Yes  '  or  '  So.' 

When  she  had  quite  finished  he  took  from  a 
drawer  and  opened  a  locked  memorandum-book, 
and  after  examining  it,  said  : 

'  Yes,  I  can  undertake  the  defence.  The  trial 
will  probably  take  place  at  the  summer  Yorkshire 
assizes,  which  will  be  held  at  York.  I  am  on  the 
circuit — you  may  rely  on  me.  I  will  give  you  the 
address  of  Mr.  Hirst,  with  whom  the  prisoner  had 
better  communicate  personally.'  He  wrote  the 
address,  gave  it  to  Agatha,  and  rose  as  if  to  close 
the  interview. 

Agatha  rose  too,  and  now,  though  her  point  was 
gained,  she  was  pale  and  trembling,  her  eyes  dilated 
as  she  fixed  them  on  the  grave  man  before  her, 
and  her  voice  had  the  low  ring  in  it  that  he  remem- 
bered so  well.  Through  her  visit  he  had  not  once 
looked  at  her  ;  now,  though  with  an  effort  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  her  face,  higher  than  her  chin  they  would 
not  go,  for  though,  as  he  told  himself,  he  was  the 
wronged  and  she  the  wronger,  scorn  himself  as  he 
might  for  his  weakness,  he  could  not  force  himself 
to  meet  her  eyes.  He  who  knew  every  light  and 
shadow  in  them  could  not  endure  to  look  lest 
he  should  see  them  lighted  by  love  for  another 
man. 
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'  Mr.  Bass,'  she  said,  '  will  you  tell  me,  please — 
is  there  any  likelihood — this  thing  that  Mr.  Armitage 
is  accused  of — is  there  any  likelihood  that  they 
might  judge  it — murder  ?' 

'  There  is  every  likelihood,'  said  Robert  with  a 
short  laugh  that  was  harsh  with  pain ;  she  had 
not  spared  him,  he  would  not  spare  her.  '  He  is 
likely  to  be  hanged.' 

He  saw  Agatha's  clasped  hands  clasp  one  another 
more  tightly,  so  that  a  little  rent  appeared  in  the 
strained  kid  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger 
of  the  right  one. 

*  I  may  get  him  off,  of  course — I  see  some  points— 
but  that  is  a  matter  for  future  consideration.  Of 
course  he  may  get  off  scot  free — you  understand 
that  ?' 

He  spoke  fiercely,  pressing  his  own  bruise,  but 
the  next  moment  recovered  his  usual  suavity. 

'  I  needn't  trouble  you  any  more,  then,  need  I, 
Miss  Linwood  ?'  he  said. 

He  advanced  to  the  door,  but  Agatha  had  a 
word  to  say. 

'  One  moment !'  She  stopped  him  with  a  raised 
hand.  She  looked  a  pale  queen  ;  he  waited,  hand 
on  door-latch. 

'  I  wish  to  thank  you ' 


'  I  should  greatly  prefer- 


'  Yes,'  said  Agatha,  '  but  I  should  not.     I  should 
not  be  at  all  satisfied  to  go  away  so.' 
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Robert  gave  a  slight  sound  of  dissent,  and  half 
turned  the  latch,  but  Agatha  persevered. 

'  We  shall  probably  have  no  more  conversation 
together,  so  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  grateful, 
and  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  generous  kindness 
in  this.' 

He  frowned,  bowed,  and  opened  the  door,  called 
a  clerk  to  show  Miss  Linwood  out,  escaped  a  hand- 
shake, and  so  without  one  meeting  of  the  eyes  his 
interview  with  Lance-in-Rest  was  over,  and  they 
did  not  see  one  another  again  till  the  day  of  the 
trial  in  York. 


APPENDIX 

THIS  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix  or  a  foot- 
note according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader. 

It  consists  of  a  few  extracts  from  the  book  of 
the  magistrates'  clerk  of  the  Borough  Bench  before 
which  Adrian's  examination  took  place  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  case  to  Whitecliffe. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  versed  in 
such  matters  I  may  say  that  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  generally  called  a  trial,  that  is,  the  case 
as  it  comes  before  a  judge  and  jury  at  assizes, 
has  all  been  gone  through  beforehand — the  whole 
story  has  been  threshed  out  to  exhaustion  before 
a  mayor  and  magistrates,  generally  in  a  room  of 
the  town  hall  of  the  borough  nearest  to  which  the 
crime  was  committed,  the  witnesses  being  questioned 
in  great  detail  by  rival  lawyers,  while  the  magis- 
trates' clerk  keeps  the  whole  performance  in  order 
like  a  stage  manager,  and  has  the  witnesses'  answers 
taken  down  on  slips  of  paper. 

I  give  as  much  of  the  evidence  as  is  necessary 
for  the  reader  to  understand  the  foundation  on  which 
this  case  rested,  and  on  which  the  barristers  at 
assize  had  to  build  their  structures  of  prosecution 
or  defence. 

The  answers  only  are  taken  down  and  the  ques- 
tions left  to  be  understood,  and  the  lover  of 
exactness  may  be  assured  that  I  have  extracted 
about  a  fiftieth  part  only  of  those  taken  in  this 
case. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES' 
CLERK  IN  THE  BOROUGH  OF  WHITECLIFFE. 

Depositions  taken  in  the  Case  of  Crown  v.  Armitage. 

EXAMINATION   IN   CHIEF   OF    MRS.    KIDD,   OF 
SNARES,  WIDOW. 

Mrs.  Kidd,  examined  for  the  Crown,  on  her  oath 
saith  : 

I  went  to  the  house  called  The  Gates  at  seven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  25  last.  The  door 
was  open.  This  was  not  usual.  It  was  sometimes 
unlocked  when  I  went,  but  never  open.  The  lamps 
were  burning,  and  the  shutters  closed.  I  went  in. 
Maylot  was  lying  by  the  fireplace  in  the  large 
parlour.  He  was  dead.  I  could  tell  he  was  dead 
without  going  up  near  him.  I  was  afraid  to  go 
near  him.  Miss  Nina  was  tied  in  a  chair.  I  called 
out  '  Oh,  Miss  Nina,  what  has  happened  ?'  She 
said  something,  but  it  was  no  sense,  it  was  not  right 
words  at  all.  I  was  then  so  frightened  I  ran  home. 
My  home  is  about  a  mile  from  the  Gates.  I  sent 
my  son  to  fetch  the  police  and  the  doctor,  and 
Mrs.  Ormstan  came  back  to  the  house  with  me. 
The  policeman  had  then  carried  Nina  into  the 
small  parlour.  We  took  her  to  her  mother  who 
was  upstairs.  She  did  not  say  anything  you  could 
understand.  She  was  weak-minded  before,  and 
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after  that  morning  she  was  quite  mad.  She  talked 
gibberish.  My  house  is  about  a  mile  from  The 
Gates. 


Mrs.  Kidd,  cross-examined  for  the  defence,  on 
her  oath  saith  : 

The  two  brothers  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
quarrelling.  I  could  not  say  they  were  on  good 
terms.  Maylot  was  hard  on  Adrian.  I  had  heard 
Adrian  remonstrate  with  Maylot  about  his  treating 
his  mother  and  sister  so  rough.  I  never  heard 
the  prisoner  threaten  his  brother.  He  was  not 
revengeful.  I  have  known  him  from  a  boy.  On 
the  evening  of  February  24  I  heard  them  talking 
loud.  I  listened  as  I  passed  the  door.  The  door 
was  not  open.  I  heard  Nina  cry  out.  Then  Adrian 
said  '  Stop  that  nonsense !'  I  am  sure  it  was 
Adrian's  voice.  I  did  not  think  he  was  speaking 
to  Nina  because  he  never  spoke  rough  to  her.  He 
then  said  :  '  Maylot,  if  you  do  that  again  you'll 
have  me  to  reckon  with  !  I'll  make  an  end  of  this  !' 
I  heard  quite  clearly.  He  did  not  say  '  I'll  make 
an  end  of  you  /'  If  he  had  I  should  have  gone  in. 
I  did  not  go  in  because  I  was  afraid  of  Maylot. 
I  was  afraid  of  him  because  he  was  a  rough  man. 
I  am  not  more  timid  than  other  people.  He  was 
unkind  to  his  mother  and  sister.  I  had  no  special 
reason  to  dislike  him.  He  paid  me  my  wages. 
They  were  not  in  arrears.  Adrian  never  gave  me 
any  presents.  He  never  gave  me  any  money.  He 
never  had  any.  Maylot  took  care  of  that. 
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Sergeant  Policy,  Yorkshire  Constabulary, 
stationed  at  Snares,  on  his  oath  saith  : 

From  information  received,  I  went  to  the  house 
called  The  Gates  at  7.30  a.m.  on  the  25th  of  February 
last.  I  found  the  body  of  Maylot  Armitage  in  the 
large  sitting-room.  His  sister,  Georgina  Armitage, 
was  present.  She  was  tied  in  a  heavy  chair.  The 
room  was  in  disorder,  a  lamp  was  burning,  the 
shutters  were  fastened,  and  the  ornaments  on  a 
table  were  upset,  and  a  chair  was  lying  overturned. 
There  was  blood  in  the  room,  and  a  blood-stained 
knife  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  hedger's  knife.  Miss 
Armitage  was  talking  unintelligibly.  She  appeared 
to  be  threatening  the  dead  man,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  understand  her.  I  sent  John  Kidd  to  fetch 
the  doctor  and  some  women.  I  did  not  move 
anything  in  the  room,  but  I  took  possession  of  the 
knife.  I  removed  Miss  Armitage  from  the  room, 
and  took  charge  of  her  till  the  women  arrived. 

On  May  i6th  I  received  a  telegram  from  London 
informing  me  that  a  man  answering  the  description 
of  the  prisoner  was  there  in  charge  of  the  police.  I 
took  him  in  charge  on  this  warrant  (produced).  I 
warned  him  in  the  usual  manner.  He  said  :  '  I 
did  not  know  about  this  charge  until  two  days  ago.' 
I  then  brought  him  to  Whitecliffe. 

Cross-examined  for  the  defence. 

Miss  Armitage  was  not  so  bound  but  that  she 
could  move  one  arm.  It  was  her  right  arm.  Her 
arms  were  bare,  and  there  were  fresh  cuts  upon 
them.  The  cuts  were  on  both  arms.  She  could 
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not  have  held  the  knife  in  her  left  hand,  it  was  tied 
to  her  side.  I  should  think  the  cuts  were  done 
with  a  knife. 

George  Hugh  Mayhew,  of  Snares,  surgeon,  on 
his  oath  saith  : 

I  live  at  Snares.  I  was  called  to  The  Gates  about 
eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  February  25. 
Sergeant  Policy  was  in  the  house.  I  made  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  body  I  found  there,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  a  deep  incised  wound  in  the  left  side,  entering 
below  the  ribs,  and  extending  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  an  upward  direction.  It  might  have  been 
caused  by  the  knife  that  I  saw  in  the  room.  The 
man  had  been  dead  about  eight  hours.  He  might 
have  got  about  the  room  himself  after  receiving 
the  wound,  and  he  might  have  extracted  the  knife 
himself.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  the  wound 
to  have  been  self-inflicted.  The  knife  pierced  a 
thick  coat  and  waistcoat.  The  appearance  of  the 
room  was  such  as  would  be  caused  by  a  struggle. 
A  heavy  oak  table  was  pushed  from  its  place,  and 
on  the  crossbar  of  it  there  was  blood  and  hair.  It 
was  fair  hair.  The  deceased  was  a  darker  man. 
It  was  like  the  prisoner's  hair.  I  knew  the  family 
slightly  from  having  attended  Mrs.  Armitage. 

Cross-examined  for  the  defence. 

The  wound  might  have  been  inflicted  by  the 
deceased  falling  in  the  course  of  a  straggle,  especially 
if  his  arm  were  forcibly  bent  behind  him.  His 
right  elbow  had  been  severely  bruised  before  death. 
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Miss  Armitage  was  weak-minded,  but  did  not  at 
any  time  require  restraint.  The  cuts  I  found 
on  her  arms  corresponded  to  the  knife  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  police.  She  is  now  quite  unfit 
to  give  evidence.  There  is  no  hope  of  her  ever 
being  able  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Armitage  died  about  a 
week  after  the  occurrence.  Her  depositions  were 
not  taken.  Her  death  was  from  natural  causes 
accelerated  by  trouble. 

FOR  THE  DEFENCE. 

Agatha  Linwood,  authoress,  at  present  residing 
at  West  Haverley,  Hampshire,  on  her  oath  saith  : 

In  February  last  I  was  living  at  Littlebeck.  It 
is  about  three  miles  from  The  Gates.  I  knew  the 
prisoner  very  slightly.  I  had  only  seen  him  on 
one  occasion,  in  the  previous  November. 

On  the  night  of  February  28th  a  man  came  to  my 
door  in  an  exhausted  condition.  I  took  him  in.  I 
did  not  know  who  he  was,  though  I  recognised  him 
afterwards  as  the  accused.  I  allowed  him  to  stay 
because  I  thought  arrest  would  cause  his  death. 
His  mind  was  a  blank  regarding  his  past  life.  I  did 
not  inform  the  police  of  his  whereabouts  because 
I  was  sorry  for  him.  I  subsequently  took  him 
to  a  brain  specialist  in  London  who  performed  an 
operation  by  which  he  recovered  his  memory.  I 
went  abroad  with  him  as  his  nurse  as  soon  as  he 
left  the  hospital.  I  told  him  about  the  warrant  in 
Dordrecht  on  the  I3th  of  May.  He  said  :  'Is  it 
too  late  to  take  the  boat  to-night  ?'  I  suggested 
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that  he  need  not  give  himself  up.  He  then  said  : 
*  What  choice  is  there  ?  there  are  no  two  ways.' 
We  returned  to  England  that  night,  and  he  reported 
himself  to  the  police  next  day. 

(Not  cross-examined.) 

Dr.  Martin  Asquith,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S., 
of  Harley  Street,  London,  on  his  oath  saith  : 

The  prisoner  was  brought  to  me  on  April  4th 
last  by  Miss  Linwood.  He  was  suffering  from  a 
slight  depressed  fracture  of  the  left  side  of  the 
skull  above  the  ear,  causing  loss  of  memory.  If  he 
had  been  feigning  I  must  have  known  it,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  deceived  me.  He  would  probably 
lose  his  memory  from  the  moment  of  the  blow 
which  caused  the  fracture.  I  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  trephining,  and  he  remained  for  a  month 
an  in-patient  at  my  nursing  home.  He  has  now 
completely  recovered.  He  will  probably  never 
recover  memory  of  the  period  immediately  following 
his  injury,  though  under  certain  conditions  it  is 
possible  he  may  do  so.  Immediately  after  the 
injury  was  done  he  would  be  in  a  semi-conscious 
condition.  He  might  leave  a  house  without  know- 
ing it,  and  he  would  in  any  case  be  quite  unobservant 
of  his  surroundings.  Miss  Linwood  told  me  he 
was  her  brother.  I  had  no  suspicion  of  his  identity, 
although  I  had  read  a  description  of  the  prisoner. 
It  was  not  in  my  sphere  to  investigate  the  truth 
of  Miss  Linwood's  account. 

(Not  cross-examined.) 
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The  prisoner,  Adrian  Armitage,  of  The  Gates,  in 
the  parish  of  Snares,  Yorkshire,  on  his  oath  saith  : 

On  the  27th  of  February  last  I  was  at  home  at 
The  Gates.  My  brother  and  I  quarrelled  about 
his  treatment  of  our  sister.  He  swore  at  her,  and 
I  told  her  to  go  upstairs  to  our  mother,  but  she 
came  down  again  to  fetch  something.  Maylot 
tried  to  force  her  out  of  the  room  and  she  resisted. 
He  tied  her  in  a  chair.  I  protested.  He  then 
opened  my  knife  which  was  lying  on  the  table 
and  cut  her  arms  with  it.  I  did  not  see  what  he 
was  going  to  do,  and  was  not  in  time  to  stop  him. 
It  was  my  own  knife.  I  had  left  it  on  the  table 
an  hour  or  two  before.  When  Maylot  began  to 
hurt  Nina  I  wrestled  with  him.  He  still  had  the 
knife.  I  do  not  remember  if  I  got  possession  of 
it  or  no.  I  tried  to  do  so.  I  do  not  remember 
anything  more.  I  never  had  any  intention  of  killing 
my  brother. 
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So  shall  her  blows  be  shrewdly  met, 
Be  luminously  read  the  scene 
Where  Life  is  at  her  grindstone  set 
That  she  may  give  us  edging  keen, 
String  us  for  battle,  till  as  play 
The  common  strokes  of  fortune  shower. 
Such  meaning  in  a  dagger-day 
Our  wits  may  clasp  to  wax  in  power.' 

IT  was  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  which  had  been 
adjourned  at  the  close  of  the  evidence  for  the 
defence. 

For  an  hour  a  crowd  had  been  waiting  outside  the 
doors  for  a  chance  of  a  place  in  the  court.  Half 
Snares  was  there,  for  those  who  had  taken  the  long 
journey  of  almost  forty  miles  to  testify  for  young 
Adrian  of  The  Gates  were  loth  to  leave  the  city  till 
they  knew  his  fate.  In  addition  to  those  who  had 
extravagantly  come  by  train,  there  were  many  who 
had  spent  two  days  on  the  road,  in  their  own  or 
neighbours'  carts,  bringing  their  own  provisions 
and  as  many  relations  and  children  as  the  horse 
could  pull. 
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They  had  put  up  at  the  houses  of  town  friends 
in  queer  little  by-streets,  whence  whole  families 
assembled  long  before  the  courts  were  open,  the 
country  folk  gaping  at  sight  of  the  heralds,  the  county 
policemen,  the  carriages,  fashion,  and  general  bustle 
of  assize  week.  Some  with  a  struggle  found  their  way 
into  the  court,  and  the  rest  stood  about  in  the  street, 
their  chief  employment  being  to  cuff  any  child  who 
had  a  more  than  usually  narrow  escape  of  being  run 
over.  They  stood  aside  respectfully  when  Miss 
Hartland,  with  Agatha  and  Grace,  passed  through 
the  crowd,  and  only  Mrs.  Ormstan  thrust  herself 
forward  and  pressed  Agatha's  hand,  retiring  again 
among  her  friends,  half  ashamed  of  having  been  so 
demonstrative. 

Mrs.  Kidd,  having  been  a  witness  (others  had  been 
subpoenaed,  but  their  evidence  had  been  dispensed 
with),  had  not  enjoyed  such  popularity  since  the 
hour  in  bygone  years  when  she  married  Kidd.  It 
had  puzzled  all  the  good  Snares  people  not  a  little 
that  she  should  be  called  a  '  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion,' but  they  concluded  that  it  must  be  only  one 
of  those  phrases  of  the  law  which  no  one  was  ex- 
pected to  understand  ;  and  to  her  own  mind  now, 
as  previously  before  the  magistrates,  she  was  there 
to  testify,  as  far  as  they  would  let  her,  to  the  worth 
and  innocence  of  young  Adrian  of  The  Gates  ;  and 
her  neighbours  had  been  there  to  see  her  look  the 
judge  in  the  face  and  do  it !  It  had  indeed  been  a 
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wonderful  day  for  Mrs.  Kidd,  and  she  did  not  grudge 
the  portion  of  her  savings  that  it  cost  her  to  stop 
twenty-four  hours  longer,  and  hear  the  end  of  it 
with  her  own  ears. 

Only  a  few  of  her  neighbours  had  that  privilege, 
for  it  was  a  case  that  roused  both  technical  and 
general  interest  ;  and  had  the  space  allotted  to  the 
public  been  twice  as  large  as  it  was,  it  would  still 
have  been  filled,  and  many  would  still  have  stood 
outside. 

Agatha,  wearied  out  with  the  fierce  emotion  of  the 
previous  day,  looked  on  at  the  pomp  of  justice  as 
at  a  picture  ;  and  as  a  man  who  has  taken  a  dose  of 
laudanum  may  know  that  he  is  in  sorrow,  yet  has 
no  real  sense  of  grief,  so  she,  knowing  that  Adrian's 
life,  and  with  it  her  own,  lay  in  the  hands  of  those 
twelve  strangers,  looked  on  them  as  on  a  picture, 
listened  to  the  words  addressed  to  them  as  to  some 
sad  old  tale  of  the  past. 

She  felt  neither  horror  nor  suspense,  and  even  that 
which  had  been  so  intolerable  a  thing  yesterday- 
Adrian's  clear,  brave  face  between  those  of  two 
warders  in  the  dock,  roused  in  her  no  emotion. 

After  awhile  a  barrister  came  into  the  foreground 
of  the  picture — a  man  with  pink  cheeks  and  dusty- 
coloured  whiskers.  She  turned  her  eyes  towards 
him — it  seemed  to  take  quite  a  long  time,  as  if  they 
were  stiff — and  then  he  began  to  talk,  and  went  on 
talking.  Every  now  and  then  a  phrase  would  pop 
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up  like  a  fish  out  of  a  sea  of  froth,  and  she  would  try 
to  rouse  herself,  saying,  '  This  is  the  speech  for  the 
prosecution ;  everyone  is  listening,  even  Adrian 
and  the  judge  and  those  queer-looking  jurymen,  so 
I  will  listen  too.' 

'  Let  me  very  briefly  recapitulate,'  he  was  saying 
after  a  long  preamble,  '  the  facts  which  the  witnesses 
have  laid  before  us  in  this  most  extraordinary  case. 

'  The  family  which  has  been  I  think  I  may  say 
practically  exterminated  by  the  consequences, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  crime  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, was  one  of  good  standing,  though  im- 
poverished, and  at  the  time  living  very  quietly  in 
a  house  on  the  border  of  one  of  the  great  moors 
lying  between  this  city  and  the  sea.  It  consisted, 
we  are  told — and  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of 
for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion — of  a 
widow  lady,  whose  property  the  house  was,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons. 

'  The  elder  son,  by  name  Maylot  Armitage,  seems, 
upon  his  father's  death,  to  have  turned  without 
hesitation  from  all  the  pleasures,  occupations,  and 
companions  naturally  dear  to  a  young  man,  to  have 
left  the  centre  of  education  where  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  some  satisfactory  walk  in  life — seems,  I 
say,  to  have  left  all  this  without  hesitation,  to  return 
to  that  quiet  home  and  to  the  side  of  his  widowed 
mother,  and  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner  to 
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have  done  his  best  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost 
husband  and  father. 

'  Gentlemen,  whatever  witnesses  may  have  said 
against  the  character  of  the  deceased,  however  they 
may  have  traduced  the  dead  in  favour  of  the  living 
(and  we  must  remember  that  if  the  prisoner  is 
acquitted  he  will  be  their  very  near  neighbour),  no 
one  can  deny  that  he  acted  as  we  should  wish  our 
own  sons  to  act  if  in  some  sudden  catastrophe 
Providence  were  to  leave  our  wives  to  widowhood.' 

The  jury  was  much  impressed  by  the  dreary 
prospect. 

'  It  is  alleged,'  went  on  the  whiskers,  '  that  this 
man,  whose  youthful  conduct  I  have  just  sketched, 
became,  as  years  passed  on,  stern,  reserved,  and,  in 
the  quaint  dialect  of  the  district,  "  dour." 

'  Now,  I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  he  seems  to 
have  been  of  less  pleasing  appearance  than  the 
prisoner,  and  to  have  had  less  skill  and  grace  of 
address,  that  with  cares  and  responsibilities  nobly 
undertaken  and  consistently  carried  out,  he  had  lost 
that  lightsomeness,  that  gaiety,  which  always  takes 
the  fancy  of  simple  country  folks  ;  but  I  ask  you, 
was  it  likely,  was  it  possible,  he  should  retain  it  ? 

'  His  afflicted  mother  and  sister,  besides  being 
depressing  companions,  were  no  doubt  most  difficult 
to  guide,  while  this  young  brother,  instead  of  being 
of  help  to  him,  instead  of  taking  the  true  fraternal 
part,  and  loyally  upholding  the  other's  authority, 
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seems  to  have  fostered  a  spirit  of  rebellion  towards 
the  head  of  the  house,  and,  living  in  idleness,  to  have 
nourished  resentment  against  this  reserved  and 
possibly  stern  man,  who  was  nobly  fulfilling,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  a  difficult  and  responsible  posi- 
tion.' 

The  judge,  who,  if  he  had  not  been  half  asleep, 
would  have  interfered  before,  here  intimated  gently 
that  the  consideration  of  general  character,  especi- 
ally of  the  deceased  man,  was  beside  the  mark. 
Whiskers  turned  over  several  pages  of  his  notes  with 
a  forgiving  air. 

*  As  for  the  witnesses  in  the  case,'  he  went  on, 
'  before  I  go  through  their  evidence  in  detail,  let  me 
remark  that  while  I  do  not  wish  to  impugn  the  truth- 
fulness of  any  one  of  them,  I  do  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  by  any  stretch  of  charity  we  can  call  the 
greater  number  of  them  ^interested.  The  influ- 
ence the  prisoner  had  over  these  country  people 
— I  allude  particularly  to  the  woman  Kidd,  but  I 
think  I  might  include  in  the  category  the  local 
doctor  and  constable — is  evident,  while  as  for  the 
young  lady,  of  respectable  antecedents,  we  are  told, 
who  with  such  charming  charity,  such  affectionate 
solicitude  we  might  almost  say,  hid  him  from  justice, 
and  lived  with  him,  first  in  this  lonely  cottage,  then 
in  London,  and  finally  on  the  Continent,  can  we,  as 
men  of  ordinary  common-sense,  doubt  the  nature 
of  his  influence  over  her  ?' 
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Here  Robert  rose. 

*  My  Lord,'  he  said,  '  you  will  defend  my  witness 
against  these  unwarrantable  insinuations  !' 

*  Certainly,'  said  the  judge  ;  '  Mr.   Jopling,  you 
must  not  make  these  remarks.' 

The  whiskers  bowed. 

Agatha  saw  a  flush  and  quiver  of  indignation  pass 
over  Adrian's  quiet  face  ;  Robert  looked  at  him 
with  a  warning  that  was  needless  ;  Grace  began  to 
cry  quietly,  but  she  herself  felt  quite  cold  and  far  off. 

Then  Mr.  Jopling's  voice  became  distinct  again  ; 
he  was  impressing  on  the  jury  that  there  could  be  no 
defence,  for  such  as  there  might  be  was  a  mere  matter 
of  fancy,  and  he  ridiculed  Mrs.  Kidd's  evidence  in 
a  manner  that  roused  deep  indignation  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Snaresites  in  the  back  of  the  court. 

'  I  will  now,'  he  continued,  '  with  no  more  delay, 
come  to  the  history  of  the  crime  itself. 

'  Great  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
upon  the  alleged  ill-treatment  of  his  sister  by  the 
murdered  man  that  evening  ;  I  can  only  say  that 
there  seems  to  me  not  one  jot  of  such  evidence  of 
any  value  at  all  to  a  thinking  man. 

4  We  all  know  that  the  system  of  constraint  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  of  tying  them  down  in  a 
bed  or  chair,  is  not  an  up-to-date  method  ;  but, 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  so  very  many  years  since  it  was 
in  use  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  medical  authori- 
ties, in  every  asylum  in  the  country.  Now  it  is  no 
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doubt  exploded,  old-fashioned,  yet  it  is  a  method 
which  a  man  unversed,  as  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit 
the  victim  was,  in  modern  methods  of  thought  and 
modern  science,  might  use  without  one  thought  of 
unkindness,  much  less  cruelty,  and  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unfortunate  patient.  As  for  the  cuts 
or  scratches  found  upon  her  arms,  and  made  so  much 
of  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  I  expect  it  has  struck 
you,  as  it  has  me,  that  these  were  in  all  probability 
self-inflicted,  and  that  the  poor  creature's  brother, 
unable  to  calm  her  in  any  other  way,  or  prevent  her 
from  doing  herself  still  further  hurt,  tied  her  arms 
to  the  chair  until  the  paroxysm  of  insanity  should  be 
past. 

'  Regarding  the  fatal  act  itself,  many  as  are  the 
difficulties  confronting  us  in  the  case  (accentuated 
by  the  miraculous  and  convenient  loss  of  memory 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner),  there  is  one  difficulty 
often  present  which  I  may  say  does  not  enter  into 
this  case  at  all — namely,  lack  of  motive. 

*  No,  gentlemen,  there  was  motive  enough  and  to 
spare.  Impatience  of  all  control,  especially  of  the 
wise  control  which  the  elder  brother  kept  over  the 
purse-strings  of  the  household,  desire  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  working  for  his  living  by  coming  without 
delay  into  the  inheritance  of  the  family  property, 
joined  to  a  violent  and  ungovernable  temper,  all 
seem  to  have  conspired  in  inciting  this  unhappy  man 
to  violence. 
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'  Neither  is  there  lack  of  evidence  as  to  his  state  of 
mind  towards  his  brother.  Miss  Linwood,  who  I 
will  have  you  notice  is  a  witness  for  the  defence, 
tells  us  that  at  their  very  first  meeting,  after  only  a 
few  words  of  conversation,  he  referred  to  his  home 
as  "  a  hell  "  ;  what  can  show  more  plainly  the  violent 
character  of  the  man  before  us,  and  the  state  of  his 
mind  towards  his  brother  for  a  considerable  period 
before  the  crime  ?  Mrs.  Kidd  also  tells  us  how  he 
said  to  his  brother  during  their  last  quarrel,  "  This 
cannot  go  on  !"  and  "  I'll  put  an  end  to  you  !"  or, 
as  she  prefers  it,  "  I'll  put  an  end  to  this  !"  though 
to  my  mind  it  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone 
overhearing  a  phrase  in  passing  a  closed  door  to 
be  so  positive  as  to  one  small  word  in  it. 

'  I  say  very  little  about  the  evidence  itself,  because 
it  is  so  purely  circumstantial,  and  the  outcome  of 
it  all  may  be  stated  in  so  few  words.  For  what  we 
claim  is  this,  that  this  man  did  the  deed  because 
every  single  circumstance  -points  to  it,  and  because 
there  is  not  even  a  suggestion  that  there  was  any- 
one else  in  the  neighbourhood  to  do  it,  or  capable 
of  doing  it.  Need  I  say  more  ?  In  ordinary  parlance 
the  prisoner  must  have  been  the  man,  and  if  gentle- 
men he  did  not  do  murder,  did  not  commit  a  most 
cruel  fratricide,  what  are  we  to  call  by  that  name  ?' 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Agatha  lost  the  thread  of  it ;  his  voice,  climbing 
up  and  down  a  confused  fugue  of  eloquence,  began 
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to  sound  like  the  wind  up  at  Ashils,  then  like  a 
storm  at  Whitecliffe,  with  the  North  Cone  hoisted 
and  foghorns  blowing,  then  Adrian's  name  caught 
her  ear — and  the  speech  was  over. 

The  jury  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  hoped 
the  defence  would  not  be  long-winded — they  won- 
dered what  he  would  make  of  the  case,  but  their 
minds  were  made  up — they  were  sorry  for  the 
decent-looking  young  prisoner,  but  no  doubt  he 
would  hang. 

The  judge,  busy  taking  notes,  wondered  if  he 
were  young  enough  to  be  recommended  to  mercy 
on  that  account. 

Then  Robert  rose.  He  stood  for  a  moment  silent, 
squaring  his  shoulders  and  fingering  his  papers  ; 
then  he  faced  the  jury  and  delivered  his  speech. 

The  court  was  silent,  but  the  journalists  in  their 
pew  leaned  forward  to  look  at  him,  those  who  knew 
him  whispering  to  the  others  that  he  was  a  fine 
man,  but  a  beggar  to  follow.  He  spoke  rapidly, 
but  with  perfectly  distinct  enunciation,  and  a 
level  tone  that  was  restful  after  his  predecessor's 
fugues. 

In  cool  phrases,  as  in  a  delicate  pair  of  pincers, 
he  held  up  to  view  each  error  of  his  adversary,  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  so  much  as  a  word  that 
might  strike  cold  on  his  hearer's  self-esteem. 

'  See,'  he  seemed  to  say,  '  the  clumsy  toy  you 
were  asked  to  admire,  the  feeble  fib  you  were  asked 
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to  believe !  It  was  obvious  to  you  of  course  that 
this  was  beside  the  case,  that  a  distortion  of  evidence. 
There  is  only  need  to  mention  them  to  cast  them 
aside.'  And  each  juryman  threw  into  his  expression 
as  he  returned  Robert's  glance,  '  No  doubt  some 
of  us  might  have  been  taken  in,  but  not  I,  sir, 
not  I  !' 

As  for  witnesses,  he  had  but  two,  and  both  were 
only  there  to  prove  one  fact,  to  clear  away  one 
delusion  which  might  have  created  a  prejudice 
against  the  prisoner ;  they  were  there  to  prove 
that  he  did  not  disappear  from  home  because  of 
his  brother's  death,  for  he  did  not  know  of  it  ! 
He  wandered  away  in  a  semi-conscious  state,  and 
total  abeyance  of  memory,  and  was  not  aware  of 
what  had  happened  till  nearly  three  months  later, 
when  he  at  once  informed  the  police  of  his  identity. 

The  evidence  of  character  and  so  on  which  they 
had  heard  from  the  lips  of  witnesses,  might  have 
been  of  value  if  it  had  followed  substantial  witnesses, 
but  as  it  stood  it  was  a  mere  nothing,  as  futile  as 
sauce  without  pudding,  for  it  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  in  the  strict  sense  there  was  no 
evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  all.  A  slight 
quarrel  was  overheard,  but  quarrels  did  not  always, 
or  even  usually,  end  in  murder.  The  lad  had  called 
his  home  a  hell,  and  it  had  been  proved  to  the  hilt 
that  so  it  was,  and  a  hell  where  his  brother  played 
the  devil,  but  that  was  no  crime,  nor  proof  of  crime. 
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If  the  prisoner  had  had  a  bad  record,  if  he  had  been 
of  the  scum  of  the  earth  (the  sight  of  Adrian's  face 
made  the  old  judge  smile  over  his  quill)  that  would 
make  no  difference  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
case  against  him. 

It  was  difficult,  he  had  found  it  so  himself,  to 
prevent  the  mind  from  forming  a  theory  regarding 
the  events  immediately  preceding  the  death  of 
Maylot  Armitage,  and  when  the  mind  had  fastened 
on  one  theory  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that  there 
were  others  that  fitted  the  facts  equally  well.  But 
they  must  remember  that  (if  he  might  so  parody 
the  poet) 

'  There  are  nine  and  forty  ways 
Of  constructing  tribal  lays, 
And  any  single  one  of  them  may  be  right.' 

That  being  so,  he  would  offer  them  his  own  theory, 
for  it  was  at  least  as  well-fitting  as  that  of  the 
prosecution.  It  was  this. 

'  These  two  brothers  had  high  words.  It  is 
strongly  put  to  us  by  witnesses  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  righteous  anger  was  not  out  of  place 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  but  that  was  neither  here 
nor  there.  The  deceased  was  using  the  knife  that 
has  been  shown  us  unlawfully  to  injure  his  helpless 
sister.  This  man,'  he  turned  all  eyes  to  Adrian 
with  a  quiet  gesture,  '  wrestled  with  the  deceased, 
bending  back  his  (the  deceased's)  right  hand  with 
the  knife  in  it.  In  this  posture,  according  to  Dr. 
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Hewson's  evidence — anyone  can  try  it,  I  have 
tried  it  for  myself — the  point  of  the  knife  would  be 
upwards,  against  the  lower  ribs  of  the  left  side, 
and  a  fall,  driving  it  in,  would  inflict  exactly  such 
a  wound  as  caused  the  death.  The  men  then  tripped 
and  fell  together,  the  deceased  receiving  the  fatal 
wound  and  the  prisoner  a  serious  injury  to  the  head. 
The  prisoner  then  left  the  house  in  a  dazed  condition, 
quite  unaware  of  what  had  happened.' 

It  was  but  a  theory  they  could  leave  or 
take. 

'  I  have  no  more  to  say,'  he  added, '  I  cannot  fight 
a  shadow — I  have  no  desire  to  give  importance  to 
a  nothing  by  putting  a  something  in  the  scale 
against  it — a  course  that  would  amount  to  a  con- 
fession that  there  was  a  something  that  demanded 
an  answer.' 

It  gave  a  peculiar  freshness  to  Robert's  speeches 
that  a  great  part  of  them  was  generally  thought 
out  in  court,  in  the  actual  progress  of  the  case. 
He  spoke  rapidly,  and  when  he  paused  he  paused 
to  think.  Now  he  stopped  and  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  down  at  his  hands  lying  lightly  on  the  desk 
before  him.  When  he  resumed  his  voice  was 
changed,  he  seemed  no  longer  the  advocate,  but 
the  unbiassed  friend  and  mentor  of  the  jury. 

'  But  there  is  this  I  will  say.  It  is  not  per- 
missible that  life  should  be  sacrificed  to  a  theory. 
You — or  I — may  think  this  man  guilty.  We  have 
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a  right  to  our  private  opinions,  but  to  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty  against  him  you  must,  as  you 
know,  consider  him  to  have  been  proved  guilty  by 
the  evidence,  a  wholly  different  thing.' 

They  thought  he  had  finished,  but  he  spoke  again. 

'  I  do  not  know,'  he  said,  as  though  very  gravely 
weighing  the  matter,  '  how  a  man  could  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty  on  the  evidence.' 

The  court  was  as  still  as  if  there  had  been  no  man 
there.  Robert  murmured  a  few  words  below  his 
breath.  Then  spoke  aloud. 

'  No  !'  he  said,  with  a  flash  in  his  dark  eyes, 
*  no,  gentlemen  !  For  myself  I  should  not  dare  /' 

There  was  something  penetratingly  personal 
about  him,  as  if  a  trusted  friend  should  speak  one 
in  the  ear. 

The  prosecution  waiving  the  right  of  reply, 
there  was  no  pause  before  the  same  key  was  touched 
by  the  summing-up. 

It  seemed  there  were  several  things  the  jury 
might  not  do.  '  Proved  by  the  evidence  before 
you,'  repeated  Robert's  warning.  '  Death  following 
an  act  performed  in  the  prevention  of  a  crime  is 
not  murder.'  *  Wilful — that  is  intentional  murder, 
and  in  no  sense  accidental.' 

They  felt  somewhat  dizzy  at  these  surrounding 
pitfalls  so  authoritatively  pointed  out  "to  them ; 
they  were  not  absent  long,  and  when  they  filed  back 
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more  than  one  cast  a  reassuring  glance  at  the  youth 
who  stood  watching  for  them,  holding  fast  by  his 
composure,  with  grim  set  smile  that  stayed  his  mouth 
from  twitching,  and  face  now  for  the  first  time  gone 
pallid. 

*  We  find  the  prisoner  not  guilty,  your  Lordship.' 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

'  Had  she  come  all  the  way  for  this, 
To  part  at  last  without  a  kiss  ?' 

THE  trial  was  over. 

Adrian  bowed  to  the  judge  as  he  learned  he  was 
free,  then  turned  to  Robert.  He,  however,  was 
busy,  briefed  for  the  next  case,  and  did  not  look 
towards  his  late  client. 

A  few  moments  later  he  found  the  girls  with 
Miss  Hartland  waiting  for  him  at  the  door  of  the 
courts.  They  met  in  the  outer  hall,  lined  with 
benches  of  draggled  witnesses  and  thickly  dotted 
with  policemen. 

'  There's  a  few  friends  of  yours  outside,'  remarked 
a  buxom  York  constable  with  a  grin  as  he  led  the 
way  towards  the  outer  doors,  and  indeed  a  strange 
sound  came  in  from  the  street,  a  low,  exciting  hum. 

'  So  that's  over,'  they  said  one  to  another,  throw- 
ing over  themselves  the  bare  old  cloak  of  common- 
place we  wear  when  eyes  are  on  us  in  exceptional 
moments.  Miss  Hartland  shook  hands  with  the 
late  prisoner,  Grace  looked  up  at  him  and  smiled, 
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her  pretty  face  still  wet  with  tears.  Adrian  turned 
to  Agatha,  who  had  said  nothing. 

'  I  believe  you  are  fairly  tired  out.' 

'  I  think  I  must  be,'  she  answered,  smiling  a 
little  wanly. 

She  was  like  some  mother  who,  weary  with 
watching,  learns  at  last  that  her  child  who  has  been 
standing  at  death's  door,  will  not  enter  yet,  but 
will  stay  with  her  in  the  old  home.  She  is  happy, 
but  for  a  while  the  shadow  of  the  porch  of  death's 
house  still  lies  over  her  heart,  and  if  you  look  in 
her  eyes  you  can  still  see  the  image  of  the  ey^s  she 
has  looked  into. 

Adrian,  of  different  make,  felt  as  one  thinks  a 
great  machine  must  feel,  when  after  long  inaction 
the  engineer  again  turns  the  valve,  the  steam  raises 
the  piston,  and  life  runs  once  again  from  part  to 
well-fitted  part,  from  eccentric  to  wheel,  from  strap 
to  driving-wheel,  from  driving-wheel  to  cog,  and 
its  many  motions  are  again  one  movement. 

Oh  how  life  tasted  on  his  tongue  !  How  clear 
was  each  face  of  that  welcoming  throng  as  they 
looked  up  at  him  and  shouted  for  joy  and  love  of 
him  !  There  in  the  foreground  were  young  Hugh 
Hewson  and  his  pretty  wife  leading  the  cheers, 
and  behind  them,  not  the  familiar  Snares  faces  only, 
but  many  a  stranger  who  knew  his  story  by  report 
— all  glad  to  see  him  free.  What  a  good  world 
it  was ! 
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He  flushed  and  smiled,  and  giving  his  arm  to 
Miss  Hartland  came  out  to  them. 

'  You  must  come  home  with  us,  we  are  quite 
near,'  Miss  Hartland  whispered  to  him  as  the 
procession  started 

Sergeant  Polley,  huge  in  his  uniform,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  fifteen-stone  brother,  marched 
first  to  clear  the  path,  Mrs.  Hewson,  immensely 
excited  and  sympathetic,  joined  the  girls,  and 
laughingly  protected  them  from  Mrs.  Kidd's  enthu- 
siasm, while  Hewson  brought  up  the  rear  with  Adrian 
and  Miss  Hartland,  and  slowly  the  procession 
reached  the  lodgings. 

Then  the  Hewsons  had  to  be  asked  in,  and  Adrian 
must  go  out  and  shake  hands  all  round ;  then 
Lawyer  Hirst  came  with  congratulations,  and  there 
were  business  discussions  which  involved  Miss 
Hartland  and  Agatha  as  well  as  Adrian  and  the 
lawyer.  They  were  a  weary  party  indeed  when 
they  found  themselves  at  last  alone.  They  parted 
early. 

'  You  really  mean  to  go  to  that  place  to-morrow  ?' 
said  Miss  Hartland. 

'  I  think  I  ought,'  he  answered,  *  I  want  to  let 
it,  and  I  must  see  that  it  is  in  order.  It  is  far  the 
cheapest  plan  to  stay  there  myself  for  a  week  or 
two.  Really  you  needn't  look  at  me  as  if  it  were 
an  heroic  action,  nor  you,  Agatha  ;  I'm  afraid  I 
must  be  of  the  thick-skinned  order  of  men.  Lord 
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knows  it's  all  been  dreadful  enough,  but  I  feel  no 
horror  of  our  old  home  ;  I  suppose  I  have  no 
imagination,  for  I  see  you  all  think  I  ought  to  find 
it  a  desperate  effort  to  go  there,  and  really  I  don't.' 

His  attitude  was  a  trifle  perplexing,  certainly, 
and  bore  in  upon  Agatha's  mind  how  small  was 
her  knowledge  of  him,  but  of  the  two  Miss  Hartland 
was  the  more  troubled,  for  she  was  thinking,  in 
the  light  of  her  hopes  for  him,  what  a  tragedy  it 
would  be  if  he  were  only  the  healthy  young  common- 
place after  all.  But  Adrian  was  the  very  last  man 
to  be  able  to  explain  his  own  mind  to  another, 
or  even  to  make  the  attempt,  so  he  held  his  peace 
in  apparent  resignation  to  their  opinion  of  him. 

'  But  I  needn't  go  so  very  early,'  he  said,  '  I 
can  stop  and  see  you  off.' 

'  Oh  we  have  changed  our  plans,'  answered  the 
old  lady.  '  We  are  not  going  to-morrow  after  all. 
Agatha  has  hardly  slept  for  a  week,  and  I  shall 
not  let  her  travel  to  Hampshire,  or  even  to  leave 
York,  till  she  is  properly  rested.  I  want  to  go  a 
good  long  drive  to-morrow  to  refresh  us  all.  How 
would  it  be  if  we  drove  you  home  and  saw  you 
settled  ?' 

'  It's  over  thirty  miles — too  far  I'm  afraid,  even 
for  a  pair.' 

4  But  not  for  twenty-nine,'  replied  Miss  Hartland, 
*  and  I  find  there's  a  very  nice  29  h.p.  Panhard 
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for  hire — incongruous  in  this  ancient  city,  but 
convenient — so  we  can  make  the  little  trip  quite 
easily.' 

The  plan  commended  itself  to  all,  so  next  day 
they  started  early  across  the  moors,  now  at  their 
most  glorious,  along  the  great  York  road  to  the 
sea. 

Miss  Hartland  would  not  have  been  sorry  to 
leave  Grace  behind,  for  it  had  not  escaped  her  eyes 
that  though  Adrian  talked  most  to  Agatha  he  looked 
most  at  Grace,  who  was  at  her  prettiest,  sparkling 
in  her  secret  triumph  over  Robert's  victory,  Robert's 
goodness,  Robert's  strength,  and  Robert's  grave 
attentiveness  to  herself,  while  Agatha,  worn  out 
by  the  long  strain,  looked  tired  and  old.  Even 
Adrian  in  his  mourning,  with  traces  of  his  illness 
and  imprisonment  still  about  him,  looked  ten  years 
her  junior  instead  of  two. 

So  Miss  Hartland  wished  Grace  and  her  roseate 
youth  in  any  other  place  except  that  lively  car, 
for  are  not  all  nice  old  ladies  matchmakers  ?  Grace 
was  a  pretty,  amiable  girl,  but  it  was  Fantom's 
happiness  Miss  Hartland  wanted,  and  that  happi- 
ness she  shrewdly  feared  was  bound  up  in  this  man 
who  might  after  all  not  be  worthy,  or  might  give 
her  every  love  but  the  one.  It  was  very  possible 
he  would  fancy  for  his  bride  a  girl  to  whom  he  had 
been  strength  and  protector  from  the  first,  not  one 
who  had  been  with  him  in  his  helplessness,  who  had 
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shared  his  troubles  and  borne  great  things  and 
faced  the  world  for  him.  It  was  very  tiresome. 

But  after  all,  she  thought,  he  is  young,  in  matters 
of  the  heart  a  mere  babe,  who  must  stumble  I 
suppose  before  he  can  walk.  If  only  he  will  keep 
clear  of  matrimony  for  a  few  years  !  Circumstances 
certainly  favour  his  doing  so  ! 

The  party  arrived  at  the  grim  old  house  while 
day  was  still  young,  threw  it  open  and  drove  out 
the  shadows.  The  place  looked  very  forlorn,  not 
having  been  touched  since  the  first  cleaning  when 
the  traces  of  the  tragedy  had  been  removed,  but 
with  Mrs.  Kidd's  enthusiastic  help  they  brushed 
up  two  rooms  for  Adrian's  occupation,  while  he 
cleaned  windows,  beat  carpets,  and  tried  to  prevent 
the  girls  from  spoiling  their  pretty  summer  dresses 
and  roughening  their  hands. 

They  had  brought  provisions  with  them  and  pic- 
nicked gaily,  for  the  old  lady  was  sure  that  whether 
Adrian  were  of  callous  mould  or  no,  he  would  be 
none  the  worse  for  a  happy  memory  to  associate 
with  the  dreary  room,  before  they  left  him  alone 
in  it. 

As  evening  was  falling  they  bade  him  good-bye. 

'  We  always  seem  to  be  saying  good-bye,'  said 
Agatha  a  little  forlornly  as  they  waited  in  the 
road  and  the  engineer  oiled  his  car.  Miss  Hartland 
was  putting  on  her  bonnet,  and  needed  Grace  to 
tie  her  veil  ;  Grace  enjoyed  Miss  Hartland's  com- 
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pany  quite  as  well  as  Adrian's,  being  indifferent 
enough  to  both. 

'  It's  the  cheerfullest  parting  we've  had  so  far 
at  any  rate,'  he  said,  naively  trying  to  raise  her 
spirits  with  a  view  of  his  own  brighter  prospects, 
though  indeed  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  they 
were  still  gray  enough. 

She  reproached  herself  as  selfish  to  be  sad  in  their 
last  moments  together  for  perhaps  so  long,  and 
added  smiling,  '  Well,  dinna'  forget  me  !' 

It  was  not  a  lucky  phrase.  They  seldom  are 
lucky  phrases  that  we  force  out  of  a  sad  heart  for 
the  sake  of  an  appearance  of  cheerfulness. 

'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  that  sort  of  thing,' 
he  reproached  her  warmly,  '  I  don't  like  to  hear 
you  say  that  sort  of  thing,  it  isn't  kind.' 

'  Don't  scold  me,'  she  said,  with  a  rather  uncertain 
smile,  '  I  didn't  really  mean  it  ;  but  the  thought 
of  me  must  be  entangled  in  your  mind  with  so  much 
that  is  sad  and  dreadful — that  some  people  I  am 
sure ' 

*  Perhaps  ;  but  not  I — very  likely  I'm  not  so 
sensitive  as  most  people,  but  at  any  rate  I  feel  no 
inclination  to  shrink  from  any  memories  that  you 
are  a  part  of.' 

'  Well,  forget  my  wicked  speech  at  any  rate,' 
she  said  smiling.  They  clasped  hands  and  parted, 
and  for  the  moment  the  young  man  almost  forgot 
Grace. 
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But  they  were  to  see  him  again  before  their 
departure ;  the  next  morning  they  were  surprised 
in  their  packing  by  a  note  from  him  dated  from 
the  temporary  office  which  Robert  had  taken  for 
assize  week,  asking  Agatha  if  she  would  come 
round  for  five  minutes  on  a  matter  of  business. 

The  reason  for  this  lay  in  a  note  which  Adrian 
had  that  morning  received  and  which  had  brought 
him  down  by  the  first  train  from  Snares.  Luckily 
he  found  Robert  not  yet  gone  to  the  courts. 

'  You  will  guess  what  has  brought  me  here,' 
he  said  when  Robert  had  dismissed  his  clerk, 
*  you  have  returned  to  me  through  my  solicitor  a 
certain  cheque  which  I  had  sent  you.  With  all 
deference  you  must  let  me  pay  this  debt  of  mine, 
so  I  have  brought  it  back,  hoping  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  receive,  literally  at  my  hand,  what  you 
generously  intended  to  refuse.' 

The  latter  part  of  this  formal,  and  if  it  must  be 
confessed,  carefully  prepared  little  speech,  was 
spoken  in  a  manner  both  earnest  and  friendly,  but 
it  made  no  impression  on  Robert.  His  resolution 
to  take  no  fee  for  his  work  on  Adrian's  case  had  been 
an  impulse,  based  on  his  feeling  for  Agatha,  and  a 
sensation  of  distaste  at  bringing  the  thought  of 
money  into  any  work  undertaken  at  her  request. 
Agatha  had  that  influence  over  him  that  a  woman 
once  loved  has  for  a  long  while  over  a  man  of  Robert's 
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stamp.  At  that  time,  too,  when  she  had  appealed 
to  him  so  touchingly,  he  still  loved  her ;  now, 
though  tenderness  akin  to  a  bruise  moved  him  at 
the  thought  of  her,  the  love  that  had  been  given 
to  Agatha  the  girl,  whose  lips  had  never  opened  to 
falsehood,  whose  name  had  never  been  spoken  with 
disrespect  by  any,  was  not  extended  to  Agatha 
the  woman,  who  had  acted  a  part,  had  offered  her 
fair  name  as  a  mark  for  the  mud  of  the  unthinking, 
who  had  stood  in  the  witness-box,  who  had  above 
all  lowered  herself  to  appeal,  for  the  sake  of  this 
young  stranger,  to  him,  Robert,  with  whom  she  had 
once  exchanged  vows  of  love.  In  another  woman 
he  would  have  appreciated  the  daring  of  the  deed, 
would  have  seen  something  pathetically  stirring 
in  the  picture  of  one  lonely  girl  so  facing,  so  setting 
at  defiance,  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  But 
in  a  woman  whom  he  had  once  thought  to  set  in 
the  seat  of  Mrs.  Robert  Bass  it  was  not  to  be  par- 
doned ;  his  love,  true  as  it  had  been,  was  not  proof 
against  such  a  test  as  this. 

It  was,  as  I  say,  upon  an  impulse  that  he  had 
resolved  to  accept  no  fee.  The  impulse  gone,  he 
was  true  to  his  own  past  resolution,  unwarranted 
as  he  knew  it  to  be. 

'  No,  Mr.  Armitage,'  he  said  coldly, '  I  cannot  accept 
it.  I  am  sorry  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  call.' 

'  But  I  have  not  the  smallest  claim  upon  your 
generosity.' 
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*  That   does  not  enter  into  the   question,'   said 
Robert,  '  I  undertook  the  case  at  Miss  Linwood's 
request,  and  out  of  regard  for  her  only.' 

'  Yet  you  can  hardly  deny  that  whatever  the 
original  reason  you  had  for  taking  up  my  case, 
you  have  in  the  course  of  it  laid  me  personally 
under  a  very  great  obligation  ;  great  in  any  case, 
but  if  you  add  thereto  a  money  obligation,  it  becomes 
a  burden  I  cannot  consent  to  take  up.' 

Robert  fingered  his  papers.  He  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  Adrian  at  any  cost  but  the  cost  of  yielding. 

He  knew  well  that  in  Adrian's  position  he  would 
have  taken  exactly  the  same  view,  and  used  almost 
exactly  the  same  words,  '  But  what  does  the  fellow 
mean  with  his  scruples,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  as  if 
he  were  a  gentleman !'  Robert  knew  he  was 
prevaricating,  but  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  his 
own  doggedness  had  grown  with  use  and  was  not 
to  be  resisted.  He  looked  up  sullenly. 

*  Give  the  money  to  a  hospital,  if  that  course 
commends  itself.     I  will  not  have  it.'     The  tone 
was  almost  insulting. 

Adrian's  eyes  flashed.  Then  the  spice  of  the 
ridiculous  in  the  situation  struck  him,  and  the 
flash  died  into  a  twinkle.  His  lips  twitched  to 
smile. 

'  Cannot  you  suggest  a  compromise,'  he  said, 
'  otherwise  we  are  at  a  deadlock.' 

'  We  are  at  a  deadlock,  and  there  is  only  one 
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way  out  of  it,'  said  Robert,  quite  irresponsive  to 
the  other's  attempt  to  establish  harmony. 

The  two  men  looked  at  one  another,  both  equally 
determined,  while  the  serious  office-clock  ticked  un- 
interrupted for  fully  two  minutes.  The  situation 
was  becoming  unbearably  absurd.  Adrian  broke 
the  silence. 

'  You  say  that  this  business  lies  entirely  between 
yourself  and  Miss  Lin  wood.  I  cannot  altogether 
agree  to  that,  but  I  suggest  that  we  ask  Miss  Lin- 
wood  to  give  us  her  view  of  it.  Will  you  listen  to 
her  opinion  ?' 

Robert's  better  sense  forced  him  to  a  yes,  but  it 
was  as  sullen  an  assent  as  ever  a  man  gave. 

'  I  propose  that  you  send  a  messenger  requesting 
her  presence  for  a  few  minutes.  I  will  wait  tilt  she 
arrives.' 

'  Will  you  put  the  matter  before  Miss  Lin  wood  ?' 
said  Adrian,  when  a  surprised  and  rather  apprehen- 
sive Agatha  was  seated  in  the  visitor's  chair  and  had 
received  their  apologies.  The  men  stood  one  on 
each  side  of  Robert's  desk. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  Robert,  '  the  affair  lies  in 
a  nutshell, — you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  mis- 
taken.' 

*  You  came  to  me,  Miss  Linwood,  to  ask  me  to 
conduct  the  case  in  the  late  trial  in  which  Mr. 
Armitage  was  defendant.' 

'  Yes,  and  most  grateful I 
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'  Pardon  me  if  I  inteirupt,  my  time  is  short. 
The  point  at  issue  is  this.  Mr.  Armitage  is  anxious 
that  I  should  take  my  usual  fee  for  the  work  on  his 
case.  I  tell  him  that  I  undertook  it  at  your  request 
only,  that  it  did  not  come  to  me  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  business  at  all,  and  that  it  was,  and  still  remains, 
a  personal  matter  between  you  and  myself.  He 
persists  in  offering  me  money,  and  I  as  persistently 
refuse.  In  this  difficulty  he  suggests  asking  your 
opinion  in  the  matter.' 

Agatha  sat  with  downcast  eyes,  lest  she  should 
show  by  her  face  her  sympathy  with  Adrian  ;  be- 
sides, it  took  thought,  and  the  sight  of  these  ob- 
stinate combatants  was  disturbing. 

'  Mr.  Bass,'  she  said  at  last,  '  you  are  right,  this 
matter  rests  between  you  and  me.' 

Adrian  started.  Agatha's  glance  flashed  on  him 
and  back  again  to  Robert. 

'  You  have  refused  to  take  money  from  Mr.  Armi- 
tage, but  you  cannot  refuse  it  from  me.  I  never 
meant  to  accept  your  services  as  a  gift,  though  I 
confess  I  thought  it  would  have  been  unnecessary 
to  mention  the  fact  at  the  time.  Your  consent  to 
act  in  the  case  was  the  boon  I  asked  and  thank  you 
for,  your  time  and  labour  I  cannot  take,  and  you 
cannot  force  upon  a  lady  a  gift  she  does  not  wish  to 
accept  at  your  hands.' 

Robert  flushed  darkly.  His  eyes  were  deep  pits 
of  anger ;  he  hated  this  woman  who  had  thus  for 
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the  second  time  thwarted  him,  and  hated  the  man 
who  stood  by  and  saw. 

Agatha  turned  to  Adrian. 

'  May  I  borrow  from  you  for  the  moment  ?  Ycu 
have  the  exact  sum.  Thank  you.' 

She  took  the  notes  from  Adrian's  hand  and  laid 
them  on  the  desk. 

Robert  sat  with  set  teeth  ;  it  choked  him  to  eat 
his  words  ;  it  was  physical  pain  to  be  forced  to  give 
up  his  will.  He  neither  moved  nor  spoke  when 
Agatha  and  Adrian  bade  him  good-morning. 

'  Poor  chap,'  said  Adrian  thoughtfully,  as  they 
walked  down  the  street.  '  I'd  give  a  good  deal  not 
to  have  had  that  happen.' 

After  a  pause  he  said, 

*  You  understood  him  well.' 

'  I  was  engaged  to  him  for  two  years  when  I  was 
a  youngster,'  said  Agatha. 

'  Really  ?     You  never  told  me  !' 

'  We  have  not  had  much  time  for  conversation, 
have  we  ?' 

*  We  have  been  so  absorbed  in  my  affairs  so  far,' 
said  he,  '  but  now  I'm  going  to  get  into  perspective 
again  and  take  my  proper  position  in  the  landscape. 
So  you  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Bass  !     How  strange  it 

seems — a  foolish  thing  to  say — only  I  wonder ' 

He  stopped. 

'  You  wonder  I  am  not  still  engaged  to  him  ?' 
'  Well,  he's  a  fine  fellow.' 
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'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  he's  a  very  fine  fellow  ; 
I  was  a  lonely  child,  and  he  was  awfully  good  to  me  ; 
I  should  have  married  him  if  I  had  been  a  different 
kind  of  girl.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say ' 

'  No  !  no  !  Poor  Robert  !  I  was  very  fond  of 
him  in  a  childish  sort  of  way,  but  he  cared  a  great 
deal,  and  I'm  afraid  he  was  very  unhappy  for  a  little 
time.' 

'  And  yet  you  say  you  were  fond  of  him.' 

'  Look  at  that  dog,  Adrian.  No  doubt  he  is  very 
fond  of  his  master,  but  every  now  and  then  he  pulls 
on  his  collar  and  half  chokes  himself.  I  used  to  pull 
like  that  dog,  and  one  day  Robert  gave  a  jerk  and 
I  gave  a  tug,  and  the  cord  snapped,  and  there  was 
an  end  of  it  ;  and  of  my  simile,  for  the  man  will  call 
the  dog  back  with  a  whistle,  but  Robert  did  not 
whistle,  and  I  should  not  have  come  back  if  he  had.' 

She  sketched  the  story  of  her  engagement  and  its 
end,  adding, 

*  I  suppose  if  I  had  really  loved  him  I  should  have 
taken  his  wish  as  my  law.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
joking  over  the  obedience  clause  in  the  marriage 
service,  but  it  was  a  serious  puzzle  to  me  then,  and 
is  still.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  said  Adrian  meditatively,  '  that 
on  the  assumption  of  woman's  inferiority  to  man  in 
physique  and  brain,  it  may  be  justified,  but  even 
then  in  matters  of  body  and  mind  only.  In 
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things  of  soul  and  conscience  woman  is  more  than 
man's  equal,  and  ought  at  least  to  follow  her  own 
path.  That  is  my  theory — I  haven't  put  it  in 
practice  yet.'  He  smiled. 

'  It's  a  good  theory,''  said  Agatha. 

Agatha  and  Miss  Hartland  were  alone  in  the  little 
drawing-room  at  Chiswick,  where  the  two  girls  were 
staying  for  a  few  days. 

'  There's  something  irritating  about  that  young 
man  that  prevents  one  forgetting  him,'  said  Miss 
Hartland. 

Agatha  looked  surprised. 

'  Irritating  ?'  she  said. 

'  Yes  ;  irritating — I  can't  understand  him  at  all — 
can't  fit  him  in — and  that  always  worries  me. 
Besides  he's  such  a  lot  of  men — I've  counted  five.' 

'  I  know,'  said  Agatha,  '  it  is  odd,  seeing  he  has 
such  simple  straightforward  ways  you  would  think 
you  could  read  him  at  a  glance.  But  when  you  come 
to  try,  you  find  he  is  like  his  eyes,  you  see  further 
and  further  and  further,  but  you  never  get  to  the 
very  back  to  see  what's  there.'  She  spoke  dreamily, 
then  laughed  and  flushed. 

'  I  got  over  thinking  I  can  read  anyone  at  a  glance 
a  good  many  years  ago,'  said  Miss  Hartland,  '  but 
I  believe  the  difficulty  about  him  is  that  he  does  not 
know  himself  that  there  is  anything  at  the  back  ; 
he  does  not  think  what  he  ought  to  be  or  appears  to 
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be,  but  just  is.  That  always  puzzles  us  self-con- 
scious writing  people.' 

*  I  wish  I  understood  him,'  said  Agatha,  '  but  of 
course  it  doesn't  matter  really.' 

Nothing  mattered  '  really '  but  the  fact  that  was 
colouring  all  other  facts  to  her — that  behind  his 
frank  gratitude  and  affection  no  shy  young  love  was 
hiding. 

'  Of  course  it  doesn't  matter,'  said  Miss  Hartland, 
cheerily.  '  I  think  for  my  own  part  that  half  the 
fun  is  over  when  people  know  all  about  one  another.' 

The  true  origin  of  this  conversation  was  that  they 
both  felt  that  the  extraordinary  and  unfeigned 
calmness  with  which  Adrian  took  the  knowledge  of 
his  part  in  his  brother's  death  needed  explanation. 


CHAPTER   XIX 

'  Who  goes  there  ?' 
<  A  friend.' 

VALENTINE  LACHFORD  considered  his  mother's  house 
in  Kensington  as  his  home,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was  not  very  much  in  it.  He  had  formed  a  habit 
of  wintering  on  the  Continent  at  a  time  when  his 
health  demanded  it,  and  now  that  the  necessity  no 
longer  existed  he  still  spent  the  dark  months  abroad, 
in  Italy  as  a  rule,  but  often  wandering  through 
France  and  Spain,  reproducing  in  his  own  fashion 
their  sunny  seas  and  skies. 

In  the  late  summer,  when  London  we  know  would 
be  intolerable  if  there  were  anyone  left  in  it  to  feel 
the  heat,  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  was  one  of  his 
favourite  haunts.  Whitby,  with  its  quaint  bright 
courts  and  alleys  and  the  fire  of  its  sunsets,  Runs- 
wick  clinging  to  the  cliffside  as  if  afraid  of  falling  a 
prey  to  the  savage  breakers,  bare  rocky  Flamborough 
with  its  wide  sky,  all  knew  his  presence,  though  he 
was  not  to  be  openly  seen  among  the  crowd  of  easel- 
carriers.  He  took  surreptitious  notes  in  a  minute 
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sketch-book,  or  discovered  quiet  places  for  work  on 
the  great  moors  inland. 

He  had  this  year  found  the  flock  of  tourists  and 
artists  more  worrying  than  usual,  had  tried  to  live 
in  a  farmhouse,  had  found  the  fare  intolerable,  and 
had  finally  started  on  a  walking  tour,  sending  on 
his  belongings  to  Whitecliffe. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  who  always  look  out  their 
routes  on  a  map  and  leave  nothing  to  chance,  so 
he  was  surprised  one  evening,  as  he  was  nearing 
Whitecliffe,  to  find  that  he  was  obviously  not  on  the 
road  his  map  indicated. 

The  stream  which  should  have  been  here,  the 
hamlet  which  ought  to  have  been  passed  a  mile  back, 
were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

The  road  was  a  lonely  one,  the  only  human  habita- 
tion in  view  being  a  moderate-sized,  dreary-looking 
house  standing  by  the  highway. 

Lachford  would  not  have  thought  of  knocking  at 
the  door  to  inquire  his  way,  and  if  he  had  known 
that  the  man  standing  at  the  gate  was  an  acquaint- 
ance, he  would  have  cut  across  the  moor  behind 
the  house  and  found  the  way  to  Whitecliffe  as 
he  could. 

But  as  soon  as  he  was  near  enough  for  recognition 
the  man  called 

'  How  d'you  do,  Mr.  Lachford  !'  and  finding  a 
conversation  unavoidable  the  artist  discovered  that 
he  was  glad  of  the  fact. 
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'  Come  in,  won't  you  ?'  said  Adrian.  '  Have  a  cup 
of  tea  with  me,  I'm  quite  alone  here.' 

'  Oh  no,'  said  Lachford,  '  I  must  get  on,  really.' 

'  It  is  only  four  miles  to  Whitecliffe,  you'll  have 
plenty  of  time.' 

So  the  artist  entered  The  Gates  and  disburdened 
himself  of  his  knapsack,  while  Adrian  made  tea  with 
the  ease  and  skill  of  a  man  who  in  a  poorly-servanted 
house  had  often  waited  on  himself  and  others. 

Adrian  led  the  conversation  ;  he  had  an  innate 
understanding  of  the  artist.  He  knew  quite  well 
that  for  all  his  reluctant  manner  he  was  glad  to  be 
drawn  into  nearer  acquaintance,  knew  that  he  liked 
him  and  was  interested  in  his  story,  and  he  was 
drawn  to  the  man  himself  by  the  warmth  he  read 
under  the  frigid  demeanour.  Armitage  had  no  one 
with  whom  he  was  on  equal  terms,  and  Lachford 
possessed  few  friends  ;  there  was  also  another  cause 
that  drew  each  to  each — 

Adrian  was  a  robust  man  ;  he  had  now  recovered 
his  health,  and  was  himself  surprised  by  a  muscular 
strength  still  on  the  increase.  He  was  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  and  his  face  in  the  three  weeks  of 
moorland  had  gained  that  bronze  and  bloom  that 
belong  to  perfect  condition  only.  His  every  move- 
ment, every  poise,  pleased  the  artist's  eye,  while  the 
unconscious  knack  he  had  of  over-ruling  Lachford's 
shrinking  habits,  put  the  latter  at  his  ease  as  he 
seldom  was  in  any  society. 
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Unlike  many  men,  Adrian  was  not  repelled  by  an 
appearance  of  weakness  in  another  of  his  sex, 
rather  indeed  the  reverse. 

In  reality  there  was  a  good  deal  of  wiry  strength 
about  Lachford,  but  a  very  fragile  boyhood  had  left 
its  traces  in  constitutional  weakness  testified  to  by 
a  small  unmuscular  frame,  a  complexion  that  never 
tanned  in  southern  sun  or  northern  sea-winds,  in 
the  soft  hair  and  beard,  and  the  great  eyes  with  dark 
lines  beneath  them. 

Adrian  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  an  artist  and 
man  of  taste,  it  was  new  to  him,  it  reminded  him  of 
the  days  when  as  a  little  fellow  he  had  sat  in  the 
corner  of  his  father's  study,  and  listened  to  his 
scholarly  tones  as  he  talked  with  his  friends,  and 
watched  his  thin  hand  pull  his  beard  as  he  laughed. 
Lachford,  who.  not  without  reason,  plumed  him- 
self on  his  perspicacity,  found  that  beneath  this  big 
youth's  apparent  simpleness  there  was  something  he 
did  not  fathom  ;  he  felt  a  power  and  yielded  to  it, 
piqued  and  attracted.  So  much  for  the  foundation 
on  which  rested  the  growing  friendship  of  the  two. 

Adrian  was  obviously  alone  in  the  house,  and 
Lachford  apologized  for  the  trouble  he  was  giving. 

*  You  can  easily  believe  I  was  glad  to  see  you,  can 
you  not  ?'  said  Adrian,  '  this  isn't  a  cheerful  place 
to  spend  one's  time  in.' 

'  Why  live  here  then  ?     I  should  think  it  was 
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admirably  designed  as  a  preliminary  for  suicide. 
If  you  do  not  mind  my  asking,  is  this  the  room  ?' 
They  had  previously  spoken  of  the  tragedy. 

'  Yes,'  said  Adrian,  quietly,  '  this  is  the  room. 
The  front  sitting-room  is  dark  and  inclined  to  damp, 
so  I  use  this.  But  I  am  not  living  here,  I  was  only 
obliged  to  come  up  and  see  about  letting  the  place, — 
repairs  and  so  on.  I  am  very  much  afraid  I  shall 
never  do  much  with  the  house,  people  don't  like 
houses  where  things  have  happened,  but  I  cannot 
allow  it  to  fall  to  pieces.' 

Lachford  thought  that  in  Adrian's  place  he  would 
not  have  sat  the  evening  out  in  that  room  alone  for 
a  great  reward,  and  envied  the  man  who  could. 

'  Since  you  are  not  going  to  live  here,'  he  said, 
'  may  I  ask  if  you  are  coming  to  town  ?' 

'  I  cannot  tell,'  said  Adrian,  '  my  future  is  as 
unsettled  as — the  weather.'  The  two  men  sat 
smoking  at  a  window  that  gave  on  the  moor,  and 
the  moorland  man's  eyes  were  watching  some 
clouds,  apparently  of  most  innocent  intention, 
moving  on  the  horizon.  '  My  brother  was  agent 
for  Lord  Downes'  estates,'  he  said,  '  but  I  am  not 
experienced  enough  to  take  his  place,  though  I  have 
farmed  our  few  fields,  so  even  if  I  succeed  in  letting 
both  house  and  land  I  shall  only  have  about  seventy 
pounds  a  year ;  I  could  live  on  that  of  course,  or 
farm  the  place  myself,  but  1  can  need  hardly  say 
a  man  wants  something  more.' 
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'  He  wants  a  wife  as  a  rule,'  said  Lachford  dryly. 

'  That  is  so.'  Then  Adrian  added  with  a  laugh, 
'  And  though  I  have  not  met  her  yet  I  want  to  be 
prepared.' 

Lachford  was  surprised  and  interested  ;  was  the 
speech  a  blind,  and  this  athletic  young  Yorkshire- 
man  hiding  his  feelings  as  he  himself  would  have 
done  ?  It  was  a  very  frank  youthful  laugh  he  spoke 
with.  Was  it  possible  he  was  not  thinking  to  marry 
this  girl  who  had  saved  him  ? 

'  And  Miss  Linwood's  house,  where  is  that  ?  Is 
she  living  there  now  ?'  lie  asked. 

'  Oh  dear  no,  she  only  took  it  furnished.  It's 
over  in  that  direction,  about  three  miles  to  the  east.' 
He  pointed  across  the  moor.  '  No,  she's  in  Hamp- 
shire with  her  sister.' 

*  She  must  be  a  fine  sort  of  woman,'  said  the  artist 
gravely. 

'  You've  no  idea  what  she  is — you  can  have  none 
— it  may  seem  absurd  to  say  so,  but  no  one  can  know 
her  as  I  do — apart  from  her  having  saved  my  life — 
but  I  can't  possibly  express  myself  on  the  theme.' 

He  mystified  Lachford  more  and  more. 

*  I  heard  her  give  her  evidence,'  he  said. 

'  Dear  me  now  !  you  don't  say  so  !  I  did  not  see 
you  in  court.' 

*  Probably  not,'  said  the  other  ;  '  I  didn't  stay 
long.     To  tell  the  tnith  I  didn't  like  seeing  a  fellow 
I  knew  in  the  dock.' 
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'  The  fellow  didn't  like  it  either,'  said  Adrian  with 
a  laugh,  '  but  he'd  go  through  the  whole  thing  again 
rather  than  be  without  Miss  Linwood's  friendship — 
what  she  endured  for  me — a  perfect  stranger — no 

one  can  ever  tell — even  I  do  not  know  it  all 

Ah  !  there's  the  thunder,  I  thought  so  !  Well,  as 
I  was  going  to  say,  what  I'm  most  fitted  for  is  to  go 
abroad,  farming  or  mining  or  something  of  that  sort. 
I  think  I  must  look  out  for  a  partner.' 

'  You  don't  dislike  the  idea  of  leaving  England 
then  ?' 

'  Yes,  I  do,  I  dislike  it  very  much,  but  I  don't  see 
what  else  there  is  for  me.' 

'  I  can  only  say,'  began  the  other  warmly  ;  then 
a  fear  struck  him  that  possibly  he  was  going  to  be 
effusive,  so  he  altered  his  projected  sentence.  '  I 
can  only  say  I  shall  be  very  pleased  if  you  will  call 
if  ever  you  are  in  town.' 

Adrian  quite  understood.  Lachford  was  telling 
him  that  in  any  want  or  trouble  he  might  rely  upon 
him  with  confidence. 

'  Thank  you,'  he  said,  '  thank  you  very  much,  I 
shall  not  forget.' 

'  Well,  good-evening,'  said  the  artist,  taking  up 
his  knapsack. 

Adrian  looked  out  of  the  window. 

'  Shall  you  greatly  mind,'  he  said,  '  if  you  have  to 
stop  the  night  in  this  dreary  abode  ?  We  are  going 
to  have  some  weather  ;  look — and  listen.' 
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It  was  that  noble  and  awful  sight — tempest  over 
the  moors. 

Two  arrays  of  massed  ruddy  darkness  strode 
across  the  plain  of  the  tender  green-blue  sky,  one  to 
the  west  hurling  itself  in  furious  masses  streaked 
with  darts  of  lightning,  the  northern  army  creeping 
steadily,  black  and  sinister,  towards  the  foe. 

From  each  came  a  roar  and  rattle,  muffled  like 
the  groans  and  chains  of  dungeoned  giants.  The 
air  was  intensely  oppressive,  and  a  smell  of  sulphur 
was  perceptible. 

Lachford  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  drawing  his 
breath  in  sighs. 

'  Awfully  close,  isn't  it  ?'  said  Adrian,  '  but  I'm 
going  to  light  a  fire  all  the  same,  we  shall  feel  it  cold 
when  the  rain  comes.' 

Lachford  watched  him  languidly  as  he  brought 
in  armfuls  of  sticks,  coal  and  peat,  and  kindled  the 
fire. 

Adrian,  kneeling  before  the  big  old  grate,  matches 
in  hand,  laughed  genially. 

'  Practice  for  ranching,'  he  said.  '  There's  an  old 
body  comes  in  the  morning  to  clean  up  for  me,  but 
I  don't  care  for  her  about  all  day.' 

The  artist  was  wondering  why  he  had  never 
watched  the  process  of  lighting  a  fire  before,  since  it 
was  so  eminently  worth  seeing. 

The  firelight  gleamed  on  the  heavy  old  furniture, 
for  it  was  rapidly  growing  dark  ;  a  deep  continual 
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roar  filled  the  air  ;  the  dead  stillness  which  had  been 
reigning  was  succeeded  by  shrieking  flaws  of  wind  ; 
the  armies  of  cloud  rushing  on  with  all  appearance 
of  wrath  and  fell  purpose,  joined  battle  ;  the  heather, 
dashed  hither  and  thither,  lighted  only  by  the  wild 
flashes,  was  more  like  some  angry  tumbled  sea  than 
any  part  of  kindly  earth  ;  the  noise  of  thunder  was 
appalling,  bewildering.  The  artist  turned  from  the 
window,  giddy  before  it. 

'  It's  grand,'  he  said,  but  faced  the  fire  ;  the  first 
dash  of  the  rain  was  heard,  and  a  dank  odour  crept 
into  the  house. 

'  I  hope  it  will  not  put  you  out  very  much  if  I 
stay  ;  it  seems  to  have  set  in  for  the  evening.' 

'  It  won't  put  me  out  in  the  least,'  replied  Adrian. 

So  Lachford  lay  that  night  in  the  only  dry  bed  the 
house  contained — his  host's,  and  Adrian  slept 
without  a  dream  on  the  old  couch  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

Next  morning  they  bade  one  another  a  cordial 
farewell. 

'  Odd,  my  chancing  on  you  like  this,'  Lachford 
said  as  they  parted. 

'  Wonder  when  we  shall  next  meet,'  said  Adrian. 


CHAPTER  XX 

'  It  is  a  hard  matter  for  a  man  to  go  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Humiliation  .  .  .  and  to  catch  no  slip  by  the  way.' 

IT  was  three  months  later  and  a  dark  day  near 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  trees  which  adorn  parts 
of  West  Kensington  dripped  heavily  upon  the  pave- 
ments they  overhung.  It  had  rained  softly  on  and 
off  for  twenty-four  hours  and  appeared  in  a  humour 
to  rain  twenty-four  hours  more  ;  the  air  was  cold 
and  dark,  though  it  was  only  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Lachford's  studio  was  at  some  distance 
from  his  home,  and  was  one  of  a  row  of  similar  rooms 
which  had  been  built  for  the  purpose,  and  bore  a 
general  resemblance  to  a  succession  of  band-boxes 
with  irregular  glass  lids. 

Within,  the  usual  studio  appendages  and  adorn  - 
ings  of  easels,  frames  full  and  empty,  draperies, 
lay  figures,  and  various  articles  of  pleasant  form 
or  colour  picked  up  in  his  travels,  covered  walls  and 
shelves.  There  was  no  sign  of  work,  and  the 
paraphernalia  only  formed  a  background  for  the 
motionless  figure  of  the  artist ;  in  greatcoat  and 
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hat,  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  sat  in  an  old  deck-chair 
before  the  fireless  grate,  lost  to  all  appearance  in  a 
very  sorrowful  dream. 

He  was  spending  the  worst  hour  that  had  yet 
come  to  him.  He  had  been  kept  in  England  by 
the  mortal  illness  of  his  mother,  who  had  been  his 
life's  companion,  from  whom  until  the  last  year  or 
two,  when  she  could  not  accompany  him  upon  his 
travels,  he  had  hardly  ever  been  parted  ;  she  was 
the  only  one  to  whom  he  had  ever,  even  partially, 
opened  his  heart,  the  only  one  to  whom  he  had 
ever  given,  or  from  whom  he  had  ever  received, 
kiss  or  caress  ;  the  only  one  to  whom  he  had  ever 
confided  joy  or  grief. 

He  had  tended  her  devotedly,  hardly  confessing 
to  himself  the  fear  of  losing  her,  and  now  she  was 
dead,  and  he  had  that  morning  followed  her  to 
the  grave  in  the  damp  cemetery.  We  are  not 
reasonable  in  such  hours — if  the  earth  had  not 
been  so  black  and  cloddy  he  would  not  have  minded 
so  much,  he  thought ;  if  he  could  have  left  her 
somewhere  in  the  sunshine  that  she  loved,  some- 
where warm  and  pleasant,  it  would  not  have  been 
half  so  hard. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

'  Damn  you  !'  he  said  beneath  his  breath. 

He  had  come  to  this  place  purposely  to  avoid  the 
eyes  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  calls  on  his 
attention  for  which  in  his  weariness  he- felt  unfit, 
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and  which  might  well  be  left  to  the  morrow  ;  had 
come  purposely  that  he  might  for  a  few  hours  think 
of  his  grief  uninterrupted,  before  putting  it  behind 
him  and  going  back  to  the  world.  He  made  no 
move — let  them  knock  !  Could  he  not  have  one 
quiet  moment !  But  the  knock  was  repeated 
loudly  ;  a  third  repetition  would  be  unendurable. 

'  May  you  be  everlastingly  condemned,  whoever 
you  are !'  he  said,  earnestly,  and  opened  the 
door. 

A  tall  figure,  shining  with  rain,  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

'  Oh  !     You  !'  exclaimed  the  artist  with  a  start. 

'  Yes,  may  I  come  in  ?' 

'  Of  course  !  Excuse  my  rudeness,  I  was  not 
thinking.  Come  in,  come  in — take  your  wet  coat 
off — sorry  I  haven't  a  fire  !' 

Adrian  stepped  into  the  studio,  the  air  of  which 
seemed  even  damper  and  colder  than  that  without, 
and  looked  at  Lachford  puzzled.  Here  was  the 
man  who  (if  he  found  him  in  England  at  all)  he 
had  expected  to  find  surrounded  with  every  comfort, 
sitting  instead  alone  and  unoccupied  in  a  fireless 
room  in  November,  himself  a  very  picture  of  cold 
and  dejection. 

Lachford  sank  into  his  former  attitude  in  the 
deck-chair  ;  Adrian,  dripping  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  regarded  him  attentively,  then  took  off  his 
wet  jacket  and  sat  down  in  his  shirt-sleeves. 
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'  I  say,  Lachford,'  he  remarked  at  length,  '  is 
anything  the  matter  ?' 

'  You  didn't  come  here  in  the  wet  to  ask  me 
that,  I  suppose,  did  you  ?'  said  the  artist 
irritably. 

A  curious  smile  passed  over  Adrian's  face  and  was 
gone  ;  he  let  a  long  moment  elapse,  then  leaned 
forward  and  touched  the  other's  arm.  Lachford 
turned  his  head  away  sharply  with  a  short  breath 
that  was  nearly  a  sob.  Adrian  rose,  took  a  turn 
across  the  studio  and  examined  some  curios  on  a 
shelf  with  great  attention. 

'  I  say,'  he  said  after  a  pause,  '  it's  a  bit  cold 
isn't  it  ?  Should  you  mind  if  I  kindled  a  fire  ? 
You  know  I'm  a  dab  hand  at  it.  Where  do  you 
keep  your  sticks  and  things  ?' 

'  They're  somewhere  in  that  cupboard,'  said  the 
other  shivering  so  sharply  that  he  could  hardly 
control  his  voice. 

'  Fire-lighters,  by  Jove  !'  said  Adrian  with  great 
appreciation  as  he  unearthed  them  from  a  corner 
where  the  artist's  cleaner  kept  a  tangled  grove  of 
brooms  and  brushes,  and  not  a  word  more  was 
said  until  a  lively  fire  was  sending  a  stream  of 
warmth  into  the  damp  of  the  room. 

'  I  think  I'll  come  in  another  time,'  said  Adrian 
presently,  '  you're  in  some  trouble  I  think,  and 
would  rather  be  alone.' 

'  You'll  do  me  a  kindness  by  staying,   if  you 
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can  risk  my  temper  again,'  said  the  other,  '  I  was 
pretty  low  when  you  come  in.' 

'  My  dear  man,'  said  Adrian,  '  if  you  don't  mind 
telling  me,  what  is  the  matter  ?' 

*  I've  just  lost  my  mother,'  said  Lachford,  biting 
his  words. 

Adrian  stirred  the  fire. 
The  artist  roused  himself  in  earnest. 
'  If  you  want  to  do  me  a  kindness,'  he  said,  '  talk 
to  me — tell  me  what  you  came  for — anything 

*  All  right,'  said  Adrian,  '  I  came  to  talk  about 
myself.     I'm  going  to  begin  rather  far  back.' 

So  he  began  in  his  big  musical  voice  with  its 
slight  Yorkshire  accent  and  the  occasional  turns 
of  expression  which  told  of  the  man  who  had  read 
much  of  old  authors,  while  the  lines  on  Lachford's 
face  smoothed  themselves,  and  he  looked  up  once 
or  twice  with  interest. 

He  told  of  his  father,  of  his  studious  boyhood, 
of  the  ten  years  at  The  Gates,  incredibly  isolated 
and  sad  ;  of  the  awful  end  of  it ;  of  his  mother, 
and  her  gentle  passing  while  he  was  lost  to  her 
and  all  reality ;  of  poor  Nina  ;  of  his  trial ;  of 
Agatha  ;  then  he  paused. 

Lachford  looked  up  at  him. 

'  You've  had  an  odd  life,  Armitage.' 

'  I  think  I  am  only  beginning  my  life,'  said  the 
other,  '  and  goodness  knows  the  beginning  is  a  poor 
one.' 
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'  Are  you  in  any  sort  of  hole  ?'  said  the  artist 
simply. 

Adrian  coloured,  and  laughed  with  some 
bitterness. 

'  The  powers  above  seem  to  think  I  am  in  danger 
of  the  Pride  of  Life.  I  have  always  been  dependent ; 
to  be  kept  by  one's  mother  and  brother  is  natural 
I  suppose,  though  it  was  prolonged  in  my  case 
until  years  after  I  ought  to  have  been  earning  my 
living.  Can  you  believe  that  since  I  left  school, 
at  twelve,  I  have  never  had  half-a-crown  of  my  own 
to  spend  ?' 

*  Not  much  chance  of  the  World  and  the  Flesh,' 
muttered  the  artist.  '  I  won't  answer  for  the  Devil.' 

'  Then  as  you  know,  I  was  cast  helpless  as  a  babe 
on  the  goodness — the  marvellous  goodness — of 
Miss  Linwood.  You  will  not  wonder  that  my  first 
thought  is  to  repay  her  at  least  the  money  expense 
she  has  been  put  to  on  my  account  without  a 
moment's  loss  of  time.' 

The  artist  nodded  gravely. 

'  Instead,  I  am  again  cast  on  the  world  in  a  con- 
dition of  abject  helplessness.  Wholesome  perhaps 
to  the  natural  man,  but  eminently  unpleasant.' 

'  What  d'you  mean  by  that  ?' 

'  It  is  so.  No  sooner  am  I  warming  myself  with 
a  near  anticipation  of  being  able  to  earn  my  bread, 
than  this  happens — I  really  might  say  fate  seems 
against  me.' 

17 
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'  Don't,'  said  the  other,  '  I  don't  like  the  phrase. 
It  generally  means  incompetence.  It  doesn't  in 
your  case,  but  what  does  it  mean  ?' 

'  It's  no  pleasure  to  confess  to  it,'  said  Adrian, 
'  but  I've  been  swindled,  made  a  fool  of,  taken  in 
by  a  plausible  thief.' 

*  It's  not  an  unusual  thing  in  these  parts,'  said 
Lachford,  '  but  I'm  sorry  it's  happened  to  you. 
Let  me  have  the  details  if  you  don't  mind.' 

'  You  remember  I  told  you  I  thought  of  going 
abroad.  I  considered  it,  and  it  seemed  really  the 
only  thing  to  do.  So  I  advertised  for  a  partner 
with  capital — you  ought  to  have  seen  some  of  the 
answers  I  got.  Here's  a  Welsh  one  I  kept  for  a 
curiosity.' 

The  letter  was  from  Carmarthenshire,  and  was 
written  in  a  flowing  schoolgirl  hand. 

'  I  have  no  learning  in  English  tongue,'  it  ran, 
'  but  I  am  54  years  in  age,  an  upright  man  and  wear 
the  blue  ribbon,  my  son  who  is  in  the  ministry 
would  give  me  £5  to  take  me  to  another  world. 
I  am  used  to  all  farm  labouring  on  a  clay  soil. 
'  (Signed)  GWENDOLEN  JONES, 

4  For  JOHN  JONES  X  his  mark.' 

*  I  presume  you  did  not  get  so  far  as  interviewing 
Mr.  Jones,'  said  Lachford  handing  it  back. 

'  No,  but  at  last  I  had  an  answer  from  a  man 
who  really  seemed  likely.  Macdonald  he  called 
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himself — the  sort  of  man  who  makes  you  feel 
ashamed  even  to  think  of  the  most  natural  pre- 
cautions against  knavery.  He  looked  as  straight- 
forward as  daylight — I  hadn't  a  doubt  about  him — 
I  suppose  he  thought  me  the  easiest  dupe  alive — a 
regular  yokel !  When  I  think  how  I  made  a  chum 
of  him  and  talked  of  my  affairs  when  he  must  have 
been  laughing  at  me  in  his  pocket  all  the  time  !  Oh  ! 
There'll  be  some  fun  for  bystanders  when  I  meet 
Macdonald  next  ! 

'  But  the  lawyer  fellow  I  never  liked — a  long- 
faced  man  the  very  image  of  a  sly  bad-tempered 
mare  we  once  had.  Macdonald  introduced  him  to 
me  at  his  rooms,  gave  his  name  as  Lister,  with  an 
address  in  Wallgate.  I  wrote  to  Hirst,  the  York 
lawyer  who  got  up  my  case,  and  he  said  that  Lister's 
was  a  first-rate  firm  and  quite  reliable.  I  couldn't 
go  much  further  on  the  cautious  tack,  could  I  ? 
But  it  did  strike  me  as  odd  that  I  never  saw  him  at 
his  place  of  business  but  always  at  his  own  rooms 
or  Macdonald's,  but  I  understood  he  was  a  friend  of 
Macdonald's  and  the  business  was  done  out  of  office 
hours.' 

'  I  suppose  you  deposited  your  money  with  him 
for  security  ?'  said  Lachford. 

'  That's  it.  We  each  contributed  £100.  I  raised 
mine  by  a  mortgage  on  the  house  and  lands — it  was 
every  penny  the  place  would  bear.  As  I  did  not 
understand  the  business  Macdonald  was  to  get 
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the  tickets  and  buy  the  wheelbarrows  and  things 
we  had  to  have  to  set  up  as  contractors  in  Johan- 
nisburg,  the  lawyer  holding  the  purse. 

'  But  as  for  Macdonald  ! — Jove  !  what  an  actor 
the  fellow  must  have  been  !' 

Lachford  smiled,  and  looked  at  Adrian,  who 
laughed  ruefully. 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  was  as  much  a  fool  as  you  please — but 
what  chance  had  I  had  of  knowing  these  little  habits 
of  business  men  ?  About  as  much  as  a  schoolgirl ! 
I  shall  enjoy  it  in  course  of  time  no  doubt,'  he  added, 
cooling  with  an  effort,  '  and  the  rest  of  the  game 
was  simplicity  itself.  I  was  to  meet  the  pair  at 
the  boat  and  the  lawyer  was  to  hand  over  the 
surplus.  When  I  got  to  the  boat,  no  Macdonald, 
no  lawyer,  no  plant ;  I  went  to  the  shipping  office — 
no  tickets  had  ever  been  taken  ;  to  the  agent  he 
was  getting  the  plant  from — no  money  had  passed, 
no  orders  for  embarking  had  been  given  ;  to  Mac- 
donald's  rooms — gone,  left  no  address  ;  to  Lister's 
office,  where  this  everlasting  negation  was  changed  to 
the  news  that  my  horse-faced  friend  had  been  an 
under-clerk  there,  and  had  absconded  with  £50 
of  the  firm's  in  addition  to  his  little  haul  from  me. 
I  wrote  to  Hirst,  who  said  he  might  in  time  raise 
me  a  little  more,  but  at  present  it  couldn't  be 
done.  I  had  five  and  eightpence  in  my  pocket 
and  the  clothes  I  stand  up  in,  for  they  had  taken 
my  very  boxes.  That's  ten  days  ago,  and  I've 
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spent  the  whole  time  and  worn  my  boots  out  in  the 
occupation  of  the  unemployed.  I've  learnt  all 
there  is  to  know  about  pawnshops  and  cheap  beds.' 

'  You  didn't  think  of  asking  your  lawyer  to  lend 
you  five  pounds  then  ?' 

'  No,'  said  the  other  shortly,  *  I  didn't.  I  have 
enough  debts  as  it  is,  quite.  I  want  to  earn  money, 
not  borrow  it.' 

'  Why  the  deuce  didn't  you  come  here  before  ?' 
said  the  artist,  crossly. 

'  Because  I  wanted  to  try  what  it  would  be  like 
to  get  on  without  help — I  think  a  man  like  me  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  his  bread  without  sponging  on  his 
friends.' 

'  Not  if  he  doesn't  know  where  to  find  the  man 
who  wants  him,'  said  the  other.  '  Can't  you  see 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  men  as  good  as  you  look- 
ing for  work,  and  starving  ?  It's  those  who  know 
the  game  who  get  the  bread  and  cheese.  Don't 
you  see  you're  a  baby  among  them  for  all  the  notion 
you  have  how  to  go  about  it  ?' 

'  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  go  about  it  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  can,  it's  not  much  in  my 
line.  It  would  be  easier  to  lend  you  five  pounds 
and  have  done  with  it.' 

Adrian  did  not  speak.  The  little  artist  was  hard 
to  bear  with  sometimes,  and  his  spirits  were  falling. 

'  I  came  here  because  I  thought  some  of  you 
artists,'  said  Adrian  a  little  sullenly,  *  might  be 
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able  to  do  with  a  sort  of  all-round  man — to  sweep 
their  places  out  and  light  fires  and  so  on — and 
you  want  models  sometimes,  don't  you  ?' 

'  We  do,  now  and  then,'  said  Lachford  dryly. 

'  If  I  could  get  enough  together  I'd  take  a  ticket 
somewhere — anywhere  out  of  this  hole,  and  get  a 
place  as  waggoner.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Adrian's  spirits  sank  still 
lower.  He  was  not  troubled  by  false  pride,  but  the 
position  was  truly  humiliating,  and  he  felt  that  if 
the  artist  did  not  speak  soon  and  to  the  purpose 
he  must  go  back  to  the  street ;  he  did  not  see 
much  between  himself  and  the  tramp-ward ;  he 
was  sick  of  squalor,  and  hungry.  He  bit  his  lips 
and  waited. 

'  Armitage,'  said  Lachford  at  last,  '  I  said  some- 
thing just  now  about  a  fellow  finding  the  man  who 
wanted  him.  I  think  I  want  you,  but  I'm  not  quite 
sure,  and  I  don't  feel  equal  to  talking  about  it  just 
now.  Will  you  come  home  to  dinner  with  me  and 
stay  the  night.  Don't  look  at  your  clothes- 
confound  it  man  !  what  does  it  matter  !  I  tell 
you  it's  the  very  deuce  and  all  going  back  to  the 
house ' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Adrian,  *  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
come.' 

So  the  two  men  went  out  together  into  the  wind 
and  rain  and  falling  darkness. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

{  Soon  thou  shalt  have  thy  bliss  supreme, 
And  soon  shall  it  pass  away.' 

ROBERT  had  suffered  severely  from  the  breaking 
off  of  his  engagement  to  Agatha,  but  he  never  for 
a  moment  wished  its  renewal ;  bitterly  he  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  beaten,  and  bitterly 
resolved  he  would  make  no  such  mistake  again. 

In  his  profession  a  fair  fall  given  or  taken  was 
still  part  of  the  day's  work,  whatever  it  might  be 
as  he  grew  older,  but  to  meet  personal  opposition 
from  the  will  of  a  girl,  to  imagine  it  from  a  wife, 
was  abhorrent  to  him.  He  never  contemplated 
an  indefinite  prolongation  of  bachelorhood,  but  for 
a  year  or  so  did  not  actively  consider  marriage, 
and  drifted  past  eligible  girls  in  a  tantalizing  state 
of  indifference. 

Then  the  appearance  of  Adrian  on  the  scene, 
and  the  publicity  forced  upon  Agatha,  slew  what 
remained  of  his  first  and  last  romance.  It  had 
never  been  part  of  the  man,  and  its  loss  left  him 
what  he  had  been  before,  with  a  wonder  at  his  past 
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madness.  It  had  never  been  of  the  stuff  to  endure  ; 
a  fair  exotic  in  uncongenial  soil,  it  had  withered  at 
the  first  frost,  and  after  its  disappearance  he  looked 
on  possible  alliances  with  a  wakeful  eye.  It  was 
far  more  usual,  natural,  and  pleasant  to  be  married 
than  celibate,  so  he  meant  to  choose  with  care  a 
docile  lady  and  marry  her  soon. 

The  second  Mrs.  Lin  wood,  nee  Betty  Prendergast, 
was  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  young  American 
lady  ;  she  was  intellectual,  pretty,  and  frank  to  a 
degree.  She  used  to  try  to  explain  to  the  two  girls 
with  characteristic  naivete  why  she  had  married  their 
father ;  her  explanations  were  rather  bewildering  it  is 
true,  but  they  drew  her  near  to  her  hearers'  hearts. 

She  seemed  happy  at  Haverley,  and  as  little 
under  her  husband's  control  as  any  bird  in  his 
garden.  The  parish  was  alternately  shocked  and 
amazed,  distressed  and  fascinated  by  this  brilliant 
young  woman  in  her  jewellery  and  her  Paris 
creations,  who  dropped  tears,  real  tears,  on  dead 
Isabella's  miniature,  and  transformed  the  vicarage 
till  Isabella  would  not  have  known  it ;  who  gave 
to  the  poor  with  such  an  open  hand,  yet  talked  such 
merry  slang  to  them  that  one  would  think  she  did 
not  realize  that  she  was  laying  up  for  herself 
treasures  in  heaven  ;  who  laughed  with  open  enjoy- 
ment at  the  account  book  of  the  Blanket  and  Lying- 
in  Club,  yet  spent  so  much  time  teaching  the  secretary 
book-keeping. 
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She  was  on  easy  terms  with  both  her  step- 
daughters, taking  a  lightly  apologetic  attitude  for 
having  stepped  into  their  lives  so  unexpectedly  ;  in 
effect  she  was  simply  a  lively  new  member  of  the 
vicarage  party. 

She  openly  espoused  Agatha's  part,  both  as  to 
literature  and  Adrian,  fairly  routing  the  gossips 
with  her  surprise  at  their  attitude  and  her  exceeding 
plain  English.  She  even  ventured  on  the  forbidden 
ground  with  Mr.  Linwood,  telling  him  home  truths 
that  rendered  him  speechless,  saying  he  ought  to 
be  proud  of  his  daughter,  her  courage  and  her  writing. 
It  had  certainly  never  struck  the  vicar  that  he  had, 
or  ever  had  had,  reason  to  be  proud  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  but  he  only  feebly  responded  that  no  doubt 
they  looked  differently  upon  many  things  in  America. 

'  Here's  the  great  Sarah  coming  out  in  a  new 
role,'  she  exclaimed  one  morning,  opening  the 
Times  at  breakfast,  quite  unconscious  that  hitherto 
no  one,  not  even  Isabella,  had  dared  to  unwrap  it 
until  the  master  of  the  house  had  perused  it  in  the 
library  after  breakfast. 

'  You've  all  seen  her,  of  course,'  she  asked 
generally. 

Agatha  expressed  her  appreciation  of  the  great 
actress,  and  Mr.  Linwood  said  he  had  heard — yes, 
had  heard  from  the  lips  of  men  who — in  fact  worldly 
men 
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*  What  do  you  think  of  her,  Grade  ?' 

'  I  have  never  been  to  a  theatre,'  said  Grace. 

'Oh  la  !  Alec  !  Fancy  your  never  having  taken 
this  dear  girl  to  the  plays  !  But  that's  just  it — I 
mean  that's  just  what  I  was  going  to  say — don't 
you  think  we  are  all  about  ready  for  a  spell  in  town  ? 
Just  a  little  month,  Alec  ?  Of  course  you  needn't 
neglect  your  souls,  you  could  easily  run  down  for 
Sundays  you  know,  or  when  any  particular  soul 
wanted  looking  up,  and  it's  just  necessary,  Alec 
dear,  that  Grace  should  see  a  little  of  the  world 
before  the  season.  Why  fancy  the  poor  child  at  a 
reception — 

'  "  If  you  please,  my  lord,-I've  never  been  to  a 
theatre  !"  '  She  laughed  till  the  lamp-glasses  rang. 

Mr.  Linwood  gasped — he  often  did  in  these  days 
— and  began  a  little  speech,  but  he  never  got  beyond 
the  opening  period,  for  at  his  first  pause  his  wife 
always  thought  he  had  finished,  and  not  being  used  to 
the  pulpit  style  in  private  life,  took  her  turn  without 
asking  leave.  He  was  helpless  before  this  bonny 
bride  he  had  taken.  If  he  had  known  how  to  make 
one  of  the  tomtits  that  nested  in  his  orchard  sit 
still  through  the  litany,  or  had  succeeded  in  catching 
a  dragon-fly  without  a  net  he  might  have  had  his 
own  way,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  her  schemes, 
always  pretty  ones  it  may  be  said,  and  good  for 
the  whole  party,  were  invariably  carried  out  with 
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an  ease  and  swiftness  that  gave  him  no  time  for 
the  exertion  of  authority.  As  for  Pretty  Betty 
herself,  she  never  discovered  that  he  was  objecting 
to  any  of  her  propositions,  or  was  desirous  of  exer- 
cising authority.  In  the  present  case  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  that  any  man  in  his  senses  could  possibly 
object  to  a  spell  in  town  when  he  had  just  spent 
three  months  in  a  country  village.  She  loved 
Haverley,  and  it  was  fun,  but  she  should  enjoy  the 
theatres  again,  and  should  love  taking  a  pretty 
novice  around,  and  dressing  her  in  the  real  meaning 
of  dress,  and  preparing  her  mind  for  the  season  next 
May. 

So  it  was  settled  ;  Grace  and  Pretty  Betty  took 
a  flat  in  Westminster  and  did  the  sights  indef  a  tig- 
ably,  Agatha  remained  at  Haverley,  worked  at 
her  new  novel  '  Love  and  Life,'  and  dreamed  of 
Adrian,  while  Mr.  Lin  wood  hovered  between  the 
two  places,  and  tried  to  believe  that  he  enjoyed 
the  bustle,  the  early  trains  and  late  suppers. 

The  first  evening  that  Betty  and  Grace  spent  at 
the  opera  Robert  came  to  their  box.  Grace  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  Robert,  who 
had  noticed  her  start  of  recognition  from  his  seat 
half  an  hour  before,  wondered. 

For  a  conscious  deviation  from  the  truth  even  of 
the  most  trivial  order,  from  one  of  the  vicarage 
girls  was  bound  to  have  its  meaning,  and  the  only 
natural  thing  for  Grace  to  have  said  would  have 
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been  '  I  saw  you  when  you  came  in,  and  hoped  you 
would  come  and  speak  to  us.' 

It  did  not  take  Robert  long  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
solution  of  the  little  mystery,  he  had  harder  nuts  to 
crack  every  day  in  the  unshelling  of  human  motives  ; 
Grace  loved  him. 

What  could  be  easier,  he  thought,  more  convenient 
than  to  marry  her  ?  There  was  no  uncertainty 
about  it,  he  knew  her  through  and  through,  and  knew 
he  might  go  much  further  and  fare  much  worse. 
He  could  see  as  much  as  he  liked  of  her  without  going 
a  step  out  of  his  way,  for  he  was  not  particularly 
busy,  and  the  young  American  made  it  the  easier, 
for  she  found  it  a  finishing  touch  to  her  pleasure,  a 
veritable  icing  on  the  cake,  to  do  a  little  match- 
making for  her  bonny  step-daughter.  He  was  such 
a  safe  match  too,  so  well-known  to  both  father  and 
daughter,  his  character  and  estate  so  thoroughly 
passported. 

So  he  escorted  them  hither  and  thither,  and 
noticed  that  Grace,  though  quiet  and  even  prim, 
was  never  gauche  and  made  no  mistakes,  while, 
dressed  by  Betty,  she  did  not  come  far  short  of  a 
beauty  ;  there  was  nothing  against  the  match  but 
the  old  memory  of  an  old  discomfort. 

He  did  not  wait.  The  proposal  took  place  in 
the  drawing-room  of  the  flat  in  Ashley  Gardens.  It 
was  far  from  a  romantic  spot,  and  Robert  was  not 
romantic  in  his  wooing  ;  he  was  gentlemanly  and 
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kind,  nothing  else.  But  Grace  was  not  likely  to  be 
critical  when  the  hero  of  her  youth,  her  one  love, 
was  offering  her  the  one  thing  her  heart  desired — she 
found  no  fault,  then  or  after.  Happy  Grace  !  And 
shall  we  not  say,  happy  Robert  ?  No,  his  condition 
was  too  mildly  comfortable  for  such  a  word. 

On  Grace's  request  Agatha  came  to  town  to  take 
a  share  in  the  gaiety  that  was  going,  to  make  a 
fourth  to  the  trio,  and  to  be  reintroduced  to  her  old 
lover. 

'  I  am  sure  it  will  be  nicer  for  both  of  you  to  meet 
again  here  than  at  Haverley,'  she  wrote  with  a  kindly 
insight  born  of  her  new  joy,  and  added,  '  I  want  you 
and  Robert  to  be  great  friends,'  over  which  para- 
graph Agatha  sighed  and  smiled,  thought  of  the 
scene  in  the  office  in  York,  and  knew  that  Robert 
would  never  be  friends  with  her  again. 

But  she  came  to  town,  shook  hands  frankly,  talked 
with  him  cheerfully,  and  Grace  was  satisfied. 

She  always  enjoyed  London,  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  now  she  was  tired  of  work,  tired  of  dreams, 
tired  of  the  coteries  of  Haverley,  tired  of  wondering 
what  Adrian  was  doing.  His  last  letter  had  been 
written  on  the  eve — as  he  thought  it — of  his  de- 
parture for  Johannisburg,  and  he  would  now  be  on 
his  way  to  begin  his  life,  perhaps  not  to  return  for 
many  years,  perhaps  to  find  a  wife  in  the  new 
country. 
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So  she  entered  with  great  heartiness  into  the 
subject  of  Grace's  '  clothes,'  for  the  wedding  was  to 
be  quite  soon,  and  Betty's  enthusiasm  was  infectious. 
At  the  vicarage  it  had  never  been  considered  the 
right  thing  to  let  one's  thoughts  dwell  on  dress,  and 
the  girls  had  been  brought  up  to  be  at  any  rate 
diffident  of  expressing  any  excitement  on  the  subject, 
but  with  Betty  it  seemed  onyl  right  to  give  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  being  pretty,  and  they  followed 
her  lead  and  developed  opinions  on  the  subject  with 
every  shop  they  entered. 

They  posted  about  on  the  various  excursions  and 
errands  in  Betty's  own  little  motor,  a  wedding  gift 
from  an  affectionate  and  wealthy  brother,  and  a  very 
pleasant  vehicle  it  was  ;  as  quiet  as  they  are  made, 
light  and  spidery  to  look  at,  and  eminently  smart. 

One  day  it  happened  that  something  of  interest 
was  to  take  place  at  the  docks,  to  which  Robert  had 
undertaken  to  escort  the  two  girls.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished-looking little  car  ran  down  the  dreary 
length  of  Commercial  Road  they  noticed  some  closed 
gates,  before  which  stood  a  throng  of  men. 

*  What  are  they  waiting  for  there  ?'  said  Grace. 

*  Out  of  work  dockers,'  said  Robert  briefly,  for 
he  was  driving. 

'  Oh,  do  look,  Agatha  !  How  like  !'  whispered 
Grace. 

One  or  two  of  the  men  had  turned  as  the  car 
whisked  by  ;  Agatha  saw  the  one  Grace  called  her 
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attention  to,  a  tall  young  fellow  in  shirtsleeves,  by 
bearing  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  she  turned  pale, 
thinking  of  doubles,  as  a  girl  whose  love  is  on  the 
ocean  may  be  forgiven  for  doing,  but  never  for  one 
instant  did  she  suspect  it  was  himself — even  love's 
intuition  failed  her  here. 

Indeed  among  the  three  who  saw  that  brief 
vision,  swift  as  a  falling  star,  of  Adrian  in  the  depths 
it  was  Grace  upon  whom  the  effect  was  deep  and 
lasting  ;  for  it  smote  her  now  for  the  first  time  that 
in  that  group  of  ill-clad,  ill-fed  failures,  some  listless, 
some  defiant  under  the  shadow,  it  was  possible  there 
might  be  one  of  as  much  worth  as  Adrian — she  could 
not  yet  say  to  herself,  as  Robert  !  And  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  that  vision  never  leaves  a 
soul  quite  where  it  found  it ;  Agatha  had  been  born 
with  it,  to  Robert  it  would  never  come,  but  to  Grace 
that  fleeting  glimpse  of  Adrian's  face  among  the 
crowd  of  dockers  marked  a  period  of  her  spiritual 
life. 

In  December  Robert  and  Grace  were  married  at 

Haverley. 

The  resources  of  the  vicarage  for  comfort  and 
beauty  were  taxed  to  the  full  that  week,  and  its 
bonny  young  hostess  carried  cheery  unconcern 
wherever  she  went,  but  I  must  pass  on  with  my  story 
leaving  it  undescribed. 

Agatha  was  determined  that  no  shade  even  of  the 
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mildest  melancholy  should  cloud  her  sister's  joy, 
or  give  hold  to  chatter  about  herself  and  Adrian ; 
and  her  animation  and  her  lovely  frock,  of  that  faint 
colour  that  seas  sometimes  are  of  a  summer  evening 
when  the  sun  has  just  set  and  there  is  a  touch  of 
green  in  the  sky,  caused  some  to  remark  what  a  lot 
dress  could  do  for  the  plainest  woman,  and  others 
to  wonder  at  their  own  blindness  which  had  hitherto 
prevented  them  from  seeing  the  charm  of  the 
literary  Miss  Linwood. 

When  it  was  over,  and  the  newly  married  off  on 
a  tour  to  Egypt,  Mrs.  Linwood  was  still  of  a  daisy 
freshness,  and  turned  with  relish  to  the  occupation 
of  helping  Agatha  prepare  for  a  six-months'  stay  in 
some  little-explored  region  of  central  France,  pre- 
sented her  with  a  set  of  the  best  crocodile  trunks 
and  bags  that  money  could  buy,  saw  her  off  in  her 
own  cheery  way  and  returned  to  the  life  of  Haverley, 
apparently  undepressed  even  by  the  companionship 
of  her  husband,  who  now  left  the  department  of 
smiles  entirely  to  her  and  sighed  over  human  nature 
to  his  heart's  content. 

I  pass  over  the  next  ten  months,  and  wish  the 
necessities  of  my  story  would  permit  me  to  pass  over 
twelve. 

In  the  September  following  her  marriage  Grace 
had  a  little  daughter.  Robert,  who  had  postponed 
his  vacation  until  the  event  was  safely  over,  left 
her  to  the  care  of  Agatha  in  his  house  in  London, 
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and  went  on  a  solitary  cycling  and  fishing  tour,  as 
had  always  been  his  habit. 

The  month  that  followed  his  departure  was  a 
peaceful  and  pleasant  one.  The  sisters  sat  with  Wee 
Bella  between  them  (the  baby  had  been  christened 
after  their  mother)  and  talked  about  her  or  stitched 
her  pretty  wardrobe  while  Grace  read  extracts  from 
Robert's  daily  letters  ;  there  were  days  when  old 
Mrs.  Bass  or  Beta  was  with  them,  or  when  Robert's 
young  brother  Rex,  a  middy  on  leave,  kept  them  all 
laughing  like  children,  and  fed  them  with  the  best 
of  chocolates. 

Yet  for  all  its  quiet  pleasure  this  was  a  time  to 
which  in  after  years  neither  Agatha  nor  Grace  ever 
alluded — in  the  grim  light  which  was  soon  to  be 
shed  upon  it,  it  did  not  bear  recalling. 

The  last  day  came.  Agatha  received  a  telegram 
one  morning  asking  her  to  meet  her  father  and  step- 
mother at  Waterloo  ;  this,  though  unexpected,  was 
not  alarming,  but  when  she  saw  their  faces  she  hardly 
knew  how  to  frame  her  question. 

'  Your  father  has  had  a  wire  from  Poupehan  this 
morning,'  Betty  whispered  hurriedly,  '  my  dear, 
he's  dead.  I  thought  we  could  be  of  use — someone 
will  have  to  go.' 

The  news  was  broken.  Almost  Grace's  first 
thought  was  that  Agatha  should  go  with  the  party 
who  would  bring  home  her  husband's  body  ;  she 
could  give  no  reason,  perhaps  hardly  knew  one 
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herself,  perhaps  felt  that  if  men  alone  went  they 
would  insist  on  sparing  her  whatever  details  they 
might  obtain,  while  a  woman  would  know  better — 
at  any  rate  she  could  not  be  refused.  So  they  started 
for  Luxemburg,  Agatha,  her  father,  and  Rex  Bass. 

It  was  a  grim  story  they  gathered  when  they 
reached  the  little  riverside  town.  The  Englishman, 
they  were  told,  had  been  ill  three  weeks,  and  on  his 
death  from  typhoid  fever  directions  were  found  in 
his  bag  that  in  case  of  accident  or  sudden  death  the 
authorities  were  to  communicate  with  his  father-in- 
law  ;  his  will  would  be  found  in  the  safe  in  his  office, 
and  he  desired  that  nothing  should  be  spent  in 
bringing  his  body  to  England. 

They  read  these  words  of  his  in  the  white  bright 
room  where  the  last  week  of  his  life  had  been 
spent ;  where  he  had  written  those  cheerful  daily 
commonplaces  to  his  wife  while  death  whispered  in 
his  ear  ;  then  they  went  out  to  see  the  roof  of  the 
narrower  darker  room  he  had  gone  to  in  the  grave- 
yard. 

'  I  wish  he  had  not  disliked  me  at  the  end,'  said 
Agatha  sorrowfully  to  the  middy,  as  they  bade  it 
farewell  on  the  eve  of  their  departure.  They  had 
telegraphed  Robert's  last  wishes  home,  had  packed 
his  bicycle,  fishing-rod  and  books,  and  had  added 
another  white  cross  to  those  already  on  the  hill. 

*  Well,  it's  all  right  now  at  any  rate,'  said  the  lad 
vaguely. 
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Agatha  could  hardly  imagine  Robert  as  having 
altered  any  of  his  views  in  so  short  a  time,  but  she 
and  the  middy  found  comfort  in  being  together  on 
that  dreary  journey  home. 

On  their  return  Agatha  devoted  herself  to  Grace. 

'  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  for  her  to  go 
away  with  me  for  a  while,'  said  she  one  day  to  Betty, 
*  if  she  likes  the  idea,  I  will  try  and  find  a  place  in 
a  dear  little  village  in  the  Midlands  where  I  lived 
the  summer  before  last.' 

'  A  village !'  said  Betty,  raising  her  pretty  eye- 
brows and  pouting,  '  won't  the  poor  child  be  moped 
to  death  ?  I  see  it  doesn't  do  for  her  to  be  here  or 
in  town,  but  a  village  !  Now  if  you  were  to  say 
Bournemouth,  or  Paris  !  At  any  rate  there  would 
be  something  to  distract  her  thoughts,  even  if  she 
didn't  like  it.' 

'  Let  me  try  Harvest  Oak  first,'  said  Agatha,  '  I 
believe  it  will  suit  her  best.  If  I  were  in  her  place 
I  should  want  all  the  bustle  and  excitement  I  could 
find,  but  I  think  Grace  will  get  used  to  her  sorrow 
best  in  quiet,  with  Bella  and  me  ;  I  may  be  mistaken, 
but  I  should  like  to  try.' 

'  I  expect  you  are  right,  you  know  her  best,'  said 
Betty,  with  one  of  her  impulsive  caresses,  '  and  if 
solitude  does  not  comfort  the  darling,  bring  her  back 
to  me,  and  I  will  try  what  I  can  do.' 

'  Oh  yes,  we  must  come  back  if  it  doesn't  suit  her,' 
said  Agatha,  '  but  I  think  it  will.' 

18— 2 
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So  it  was  tried,  and  Betty's  last  word  at  the 
carriage  door  was, 

'  Now,  Gracie,  she's  carrying  you  away  to  this 
horrid  out-of-the-way  place  just  because  she's  fallen 
in  love  with  it  herself,  selfish  thing,  and  you'll  be 
moped  to  death  in  a  week,  and  come  back  to  me, 
and  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  you.' 

But  they  had  no  need  to  come  back.  Wee  Bella 
flourished,  and  Grace  recovered  her  bloom  ;  her 
sorrow  was  not  a  stormy  one  needing  to  be  drowned 
by  turmoil ;  she  was  troubled  by  none  of  those 
tempests  that  assail  some  bereaved  hearts  ;  when 
time  began  to  deaden  her  first  anguish  there  were 
no  hours  of  self-reproach — for  would  not  Robert 
know  that  Wee  Bella  must  have  happy  faces  round 
her  ?  There  were  no  hours  of  bitter  scorn  to  bear 
for  a  love  that  had  not  endured  beyond  the  grave, 
for  her  love  changed  not,  nor  faltered,  and  as  in  her 
life  there  was  none  before  it,  so  there  would  never 
be  one  after  it. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

'  This  is  not  love  :  but  love's  first  flash  in  youth, 
Most  common.' 

A  LETTER  FROM  AGATHA  TO  ADRIAN 

HARVEST  OAK, 

May. 

'  I  AM  as  idle  as  a  gnat,  though  not  quite  so  mis- 
chievous I  hope  as  the  one  now  hovering  over  me 
waiting  for  an  unwary  moment.  I  abhor  all 
thought  of  work,  and  indeed  after  the  past  year 
I  think  I  have  earned  a  holiday. 

'  You  must  see  this  place  ;  yet  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  if  you  saw  it  and  were  disappointed — if  you 
had  none  at  all  of  that  vivid  love  that  makes  me 
call  it  home  beyond  all  other  places.  I  am  afraid 
lest  it  may  seem  smah1  and  petty  to  you,  with  its 
little  fields  and  many  hedgerows,  its  little  woods 
and  rows  of  hedge-elms,  its  little  hills  and  valleys, 
its  winding  lanes  and  footpaths.  I  should  not  like 
myself  to  be  bound  to  it  all  my  days,  for  the  moors 
and  the  seas,  and  foreign  cities  and  many  other  places 
all  call  me  in  their  turn,  but  the  home  feeling'is  here 
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and  nowhere  else,  and  would  be  though  I  liked  it 
far  less  than  I  do. 

'  All  the  dear  folk  I  used  to  tell  you  tales  about  at 
Littlebeck,  Lucas  the  guard,  his  wife  and  Laurie, 
the  boy  Priest  and  the  shoemaker  in  the  oakwood, 
are  here  still,  and  I  long  to  have  you  know  them  all. 

'  You  will  want  to  know  what  we  are  doing,  so 
here  I  sit  in  the  shade  of  a  great  poplar  which  laughs 
and  claps  its  hands  all  day  long,  in  a  sloping  meadow 
whence  I  can  see  the  shimmer  of  the  water  far  below, 
while  butterflies  hover  ceaselessly  over  the  clover 
in  the  grass,  and  give  the  whole  long  sunny  afternoon 
to  you. 

'  We  have  taken  a  house  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
just  on  this  side  of  the  village,  Grace,  Wee  Bella,  and 
I.  It  is  a  funny  house,  for  it  looks  exactly  as  if  two 
small  and  lively  buildings  had  stuck  together  in  the 
act  of  dancing  the  back-to-back  figure  in  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  The  two  partners  are  of  quite  different 
heights  and  complexions  ;  Grace's  half  is  compact, 
pretty,  and  retiring,  has  a  porch  with  creepers,  a 
gable,  a  dormer  window  with  lozenge  panes,  and  a 
tiled  roof.  Mine  is  tall  and  gaunt,  consisting  of 
three  rooms  each  directly  above  the  other,  windows 
that  are  flat  and  ugly  from  the  outsider's  point  of 
view,  but  which  flood  the  rooms  with  light.  From 
the  lane  you  enter  my  garden  by  a  high  black  door 
which  I  am  going  to  have  painted  that  glowing  blue 
picked  out  with  green  like  the  fishermen's  boats  at 
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Whitecliffe,  this  is  if  I  can  find  a  Midlander  to  mix 
such  colours,  which  I  doubt  ;  Grace's  domain  is 
approached  by  a  dainty  white  wicket.  The  two 
entrances  are  very  convenient,  for  if  I  hear  a  rap  at 
my  garden  door  I  lean  out  from  my  study  window 
and  try  to  guess  who  the  visitors  are  by  their  hats, 
and  if  I  judge  they  are  my  visitors,  and  if  I  am  at  the 
moment  in  a  mood  to  entertain  them,  I  run  down 
and  let  them  in  ;  if  not,  I  permit  them  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  (as  I  know  they  will  in  less  than  a 
minute)  that  they  have  been  assailing  the  back  door 
in  mistake  for  the  front,  and  let  them  go  round  to 
Grace,  who  is  ever  ready  to  entertain. 

'  Our  mutual  maid  is  Julia  ;  she  is  far  from  perfect^ 
but  is  condescending  and  kind  both  to  Grace  and  me, 
and  she  worships  Wee  Bella.  Wee  Bella  has  a  maid  of 
her  own  too,  and  I  sometimes  fear  a  duel  may  result, 
though  perhaps  the  thought  that  if  both  were  slain 
there  would  be  no  one  left  who  really  knew  how  to 
attend  to  Miss  Bella's  wants,  will  be  an  effective 
deterrent.  She  is  a  charming  baby  and  as  pretty 
as  a  roseleaf  when  she's  good,  and  she  is  never 
naughty  except  when  someone  rebels  against  her 
authority  ;  it  very  seldom  happens,  but  when  it 
does  she  is  the  image  of  Robert. 

'  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Robert  is  dead — I 
suppose  from  the  fact  that  one  cannot  realize  his 
failing  in  anything  (and  I  suppose  to  die  at  thirty- 
six  with  ambitions  unfulfilled,  is  from  a  human  point 
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of  view,  to  fail).  He  strove  against  death  to  the 
last,  they  said,  refusing  to  give  his  address  lest  they 
should  alarm  Grace,  and  died  in  the  act  of  writing 
to  say  that  he  had  had  a  slight  illness  but  was  re- 
covering rapidly.  A  nature  like  that  calls  forth 
strong  and  lasting  attachments. 

'  I  know  you  are  looking  for  something  in  this 
letter  which  I  cannot  give  you,  and  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed. It  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  say  what 
you  so  much  want  to  hear,  but  indeed  you  must 
wait,  wait  and  be  patient.  Long  as  the  time  has 
seemed  to  you,  to  Grace  it  is  as  if  he  were  newly  lost, 
or  I  should  rather  say  as  if  he  were  still  living. 
Whether  it  will  ever  be  otherwise  I  cannot  tell — she 
is  absorbed  in  the  child  and  in  him.  If  I  can  ever 
move  her  to  think  of  another  beginning  I  will — 
you  shall  not  miss  of  your  heart's  desire  if  I 
can  help  it.  But  indeed  you  will  have  to  be  very 
patient. 

'  And  if  you  can,  come.  Is  it  necessary  for  you  to 
be  in  London  with  Mr.  Lachford  ?  Or  are  you  going 
abroad  with  him  this  year  ?  Or  (happy  thought) 
ask  him  to  come  here  for  a  little  while  before  he  goes. 
It  would  make  such  a  charming  break  in  our  all  too 
quiet  life,  and  then  when  he  went  away  you  could 
stay  on  and  work — I  am  sure  no  one  can  do  good 
work  in  London  in  summer,  least  of  all  such  a  heath- 
cropper  as  you.  I  can  find  you  a  place  of  abode, 
breezy  and  high,  with  a  good  room  for  your  gilding. 
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Come  !     For  besides  all  these  other  good  reasons, 
I  miss  you,  and  want  to  see  you.' 

At  this  point  she  folded  her  letter  and  put  it  away 
in  its  envelope. 

'  I  know  how  he's  longing  to  come,'  she  said  to 
herself,  '  and  all  these  good  reasons  will  be  so  con- 
venient for  him  to  think  of  when  he  comes  of  his  own 
desire.  How  good  it  will  be  to  see  him,  and  how  I 
shall  enjoy  it !' 

She  closed  her  writing-case  and  lay  back  in  the 
clover  gazing  into  the  unmeasured  depths  above  ; 
lay  still  for  a  long  while  with  a  wistful  face  that  there 
were  none  but  birds  to  see.  When  she  rose  she  looked 
towards  the  village,  and  saw  a  small  group  slowly 
making  its  way  along  the  lane,  a  hundred  feet  below 
and  nearly  half  a  mile  away.  Unseen  herself,  she 
followed  their  slow  progress  ;  as  she  watched  her 
lips  quivered,  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  when  she  took  them  away  the  palms  were  full 
of  tears. 

On  reaching  the  stile  the  group  of  pedestrians 
halted  ;  Agatha  had  joined  them.  Responding  to 
lively  arms  outstretched  and  a  squeal  of  welcome 
she  took  Wee  Bella  from  her  carriage,  Grace  carried 
the  tea-basket,  and  gave  Julia  orders  to  return  to 
the  stile  in  an  hour. 

'  I  wonder  why  you  choose  this  top  of  all  the  world 
to  picnic  in  ?'  said  Grace  a  little  breathlessly,  for 
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she  was  plumper  than  of  old,  though  a  dainty  little 
figure  in  her  soft  gray  frock.  She  had  wished  at 
first  to  wear  black  all  the  rest  of  her  life,  but  baby 
Bella  having  once  in  fractious  mood  turned  from  the 
black-clad  arms  to  nestle  against  a  flowery  print, 
she  had  discarded  her  mourning  attire,  and  wore  soft 
grays  and  whites,  which  suited  her  fair  face  and  gold 
hair  to  a  marvel. 

'  River  meadows  are  hot  and  damp,'  replied 
Agatha  to  her  remark,  '  we  couldn't  let  Bella  roll 
in  the  daisies  there.' 

'  I  wish  she  wouldn't  eat  so  many,'  said  Grace 
plaintively. 

The  little  maid  transformed  from  the  frilly  white 
babe  lately  wheeled  through  the  village,  into  a 
rolling  grimy  jolly  little  person  in  a  holland  overall, 
was  placed  now  and  then  by  her  mother  in  a  proper 
sitting  posture  on  a  shawl,  but  taking  it  all  as  part 
of  the  game  she  rolled  over  just  as  often  to  hands  and 
knees  and  went  on  her  travels  among  buttercups 
and  daisies,  quite  regardless  of  the  dangers  from 
nettles  and  humble-bees. 

'  Have  you  been  working  ?'  asked  Grace. 

'  Rather  not  !  It's  far  too  nice  up  here  !  I've 
been  writing  to  Adrian  ;  I  want  him  to  come  and 
stay  here,  and  Mr.  Lachford  too  ;  you've  never  seen 
him,  and  he's  been  such  a  splendid  friend  to  Adrian  ; 
besides,  I  have  an  idea  he  is  not  so  well  off  since  his 
mother's  death,  and  might  be  glad  to  come.  They 
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would  take    them    at    Batley's    farm,    don't   you 
think  ?' 

'  Very  likely,  but  you  had  better  ascertain  before 
you  suggest  their  coming.  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  this  work  is  they  do  together,  it  seems  to  be 
a  success.  Or  is  that  Mr.  Lachford's  way  of  con- 
cealing his  generosity  ?' 

'  No,  indeed  !'  said  Agatha,  '  Adrian  would  see 
through  anything  of  that  sort !  Besides  there  was 
one  of  their  caskets  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  last  winter, 
and  it  was  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  work  ;  everyone 
was  admiring  it  and  an  earl  had  bought  it. 

'  Mr.  Lachford  told  me  that  he  had  tried  painting 
on  a  gilded  ground  years  ago,  but  the  trade  gold 
was  not  suitable  and  the  trade  gilders  so  pigheaded 
he  could  do  nothing  with  them,  and  he  gave  the 
thing  up  in  disgust.  It  was  quite  a  sudden  thought 
that  time  when  Adrian  was  with  him  after  his  mother 
died,  and  they  hunted  among  the  recipes  the  Italian 
thirteenth  century  gilders  used,  and  hit  upon  their 
methods.  It  has  fairly  altered  things  for  Mr. 
Lachford,  as  I  heard  from  two  or  three  artists  ; 
his  paintings  did  not  sell  much  before,  but  now 
he's  quite  the  fashion,  and  everyone  was  saying 
that  he  has  found  his  niche  in  the  art  world  at  last, 
and  that  one  of  these  days ' 

She  was  here  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  distress 
from  Grace.  She  had  pounced  upon  Bella. 

*  Oh  Agatha,  do  come  !'  she  cried,  *  she's  got  a 
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great  big  grasshopper  and  it  will  be  in  her  mouth 
in  half  a  second,  and  I  daren't  touch  it !  Oh  my 
darling,  give  it  me  !' 

No  doubt  her  motherly  instincts  would  have 
conquered  her  horror  of  grasshoppers  before  the 
monster  was  irrevocably  transferred  to  the  open 
rosy  mouth,  but  she  was  spared,  for  Agatha  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  Bella  monopolized  the  conversa- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  teatime. 

A  fortnight  later  the  members  of  the  picnic  party 
which  was  a  daily  affair  at  Harvest  Oak,  numbered 
five  instead  of  three.  The  ladies  climbed  the  hill 
unburdened,  for  Adrian  always  carried  Bella,  who 
vastly  approved  of  the  strong  arms  round  about  her 
small  person,  and  Lachford  took  charge  of  the  tea- 
basket. 

The  young  men  had  been  there  a  week,  and  Lach- 
ford was  to  leave  on  the  morrow  ;  he  and  Agatha 
had  strolled  up  to  Ashils  ;  Bella  had  been  cross, 
and  Adrian  had  walked  her  to  sleep,  and  now  was 
laying  her  down  by  her  mother.  As  they  stooped 
over  the  child  together,  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
unclasping  the  soft  hand  from  the  lapel  of  his  coat, 

'  A  man — would  be  very  glad — to  be  the  father 
of  this  little  maid.' 

Grace  flushed. 

'  She  has  her  father,'  she  said,  and  her  face  added, 
'  andj[  my  husband.' 
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Adrian  straightened  himself. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Grace,'  he  said,  '  I  should 
have  known  better.  You  must  forgive  me,'  and 
earnestly  called  himself  a  fool. 

Agatha  and  Lachford,  returning,  were  surprised 
to  see  such  flushed  faces,  and  plunged  immediately 
into  conversation. 

'  Mr.  Lachford  has  been  telling  me  that  you  want 
him  to  come  back  here  and  make  a  long  stay,'  said 
Agatha  to  Adrian,  '  and  I  have  been  backing  you 
up'  to  the  best  of  my  power.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  replied  Adrian,  '  I've  been 
telling  him  it's  as  healthy  as  Italy,  and  any  amount 
cleaner.' 

'  I  am  really  much  inclined  to  it,'  said  the  artist. 
'  I  cannot  keep  up  the  house  in  Kensington,  and 
if  Armitage  and  I  were  to  economize  here  and  our 
work  maintains  its  present  hold  on  the  public 
fancy,  we  should  be  quite  rich  men  in  time.' 

'  Do  stay,  Mr.  Lachford,'  said  Grace,  '  it  would 
be  so  nice  for  Mr.  Armitage,  it  is  really  too  quiet 
here  for  one  man  alone  however  busy  he  may  be.' 

She  had  her  own  reasons  for  thinking  two  men 
better  than  one  if  their  present  familiar  friendliness 
was  to  be  kept  up. 

So  it  was  settled.  Moreover,  with  unexpected 
luckj  an  M.P.  with  more  money  than  imagination 
took  a  fancy  to  The  Gates  and  bought  it  for  a  shooting 
j  so  between  them  Adrian  and  Lachford  were 
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able  to  rent  a  small  farm  that  was  going,  and  the 
former  mingled  bee-keeping,  horse-breeding  and 
oat-growing  with  the  delicate  craft  of  the  gilder, 
and  enjoyed  it  all  with  great  thoroughness. 

Hardly  a  day  passed  that  the  four  friends  did 
not  meet.  Agatha's  pleasure  in  introducing  Adrian 
to  her  old  acquaintances  of  pre-Littlebeck  days  was 
unbounded,  and  it  would  be  long  to  tell  how  the 
village  took  him  to  its  heart  ;  the  artist  they  were 
shy  of,  as  something  unknown,  Grace  was  '  quite 
the  lady,'  they  pitied  her  widowhood,  admired  the 
baby,  and  put  her  out  of  their  thoughts,  but  Agatha 
and  Adrian  were  friends  of  the  whole  world  of 
Harvest  Oak. 

It  was  a  happj'  life,  as  lives  go,  that  these  people 
led  in  the  fair  Midland  village,  with  their  small 
leisure  and  their  many  joys  to  fill  it.  Grace,  her 
sorrow  now  softened  to  a  tenderness  which  lent  her 
whole  person  a  light  and  shade  hitherto  lacking, 
found  the  days  all  too  short  for  the  infinite  variety 
of  the  fascinations  of  Wee  Bella  ;  she  took  Adrian's 
devotion  very  calmly. 

*  It  will  pass  off,'  she  would  say  to  Agatha,  '  men 
are  like  that,'  and  Agatha  would  hope  it  might  be 
so,  since  it  seemed  Grace's  heart  was  fixed  to  love 
no  other  man  but  Robert. 

'  He's  certainly  very  young  in  that  sort  of  thing,' 
Agatha  would  answer,  '  and  I  suppose  we  had  better 
think  of  it  as  a  lad's  fancy  ;  but  he  is  not  a  lad,  and 
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perhaps  we  are  unjust  to  him,  why  should  he  not 
be  as  faithful  to  you  as  you  to  Robert.' 

Then  Grace  would  shake  her  head  wisely  and  say, 

'  So  he  might  if  he  won  me,  but  I  wish  you  would 
convince  him  that  he  can't — I've  done  my  best  I'm 
sure.  It  will  all  pass  off  if  he  can  really  be  con- 
vinced it's  hopeless.' 

In  which  she  showed  a  knowledge  of  young 
mankind  beyond  her  experience. 

'  Possibly,'  thought  Agatha,  '  Grace  is  to  him 
only  what  Robert  was  to  me  ;  to  be  sure  I  was 
only  eighteen  and  he  is  twenty-four,  but  he  has 
had  such  a  strange  life,  and  men's  hearts  are  slower 
than  girls.'  She  hoped  that  Grace's  prognostica- 
tion might  prove  true,  yet  her  love  reproached  her 
hope  as  for  a  base  suspicion  of  the  beloved  one. 

So  the  hearts  of  the  two  women  were  steadfast, 
though  the  beloved  of  the  one  was  dead  and  that 
of  the  other  so  unresponsive.  Their  hearts  I  say 
were  steadfast,  though  sad  enough  by  times,  but 
not  so  was  it  with  Adrian,  or  even  Lachford  ;  but 
of  the  latter  I  say  nothing,  for  whatever  sorrows 
and  agitations  he  may  have  had,  lived  and  died 
in  his  own  heart,  and  this  is  not  the  story  of  Valentine 
Lachford's  heart,  but  of  Adrian  of  The  Gates  and 
of  Agatha  called  by  her  first  lover  Lance-in- Rest. 

It  was  indeed  very  much  as  Grace  imagined. 
Adrian's  feeling  for  her  was  no  more  than  a  pure 
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true  lad's-love,  a  tremendous  thing  to  its  possessor 
and  meet  to  be  the  foundation  ot  lifelong  devotion, 
but  in  itself  evanescent  ;  strong  and  sweet  and 
fleeting  as  April  storm  or  Spring  or  sunrise. 

Through  the  summer-time  it  lived  and  was  hearty 
in  hopes  and  despairings,  but  when  he  had  tried 
more  than  once  to  move  Grace  to  think  of  him, 
and  was  growing  ashamed  to  make  any  more 
attempts  to  wrest  from  a  dead  man  the  bride  he 
had  won  and  kept  beyond  the  grave,  he  was  deeply 
shocked  to  find  his  own  passion  cooling. 

He  had  read  that  love  could  die,  and  had  pro- 
tested within  himself  that  such  love  could  be  only 
that  of  some  dilettante  poet  ;  he  was  no  poet 
but  a  plain  man  who  wanted  one  girl  for  his  whole 
life  and  that  girl  Grace — or  at  least  he  had  thought 
so — and  now  !  Could  it  be  that  he  was  one  of 
those  whose  affections  are  so  weak  they  bear  no 
trial,  so  fragile  they  break  at  a  touch  ?  Or  was  it 
true  as  the  cynics  said,  that  love  was  a  toy  of  an 
hour,  a  plaything  of  youth  that  sometimes  cuts  the 
hand  if  held  too  closely,  and  perchance  best  left 
alone.  He  thought  of  Agatha,  and  the  true  affection 
between  them,  and  called  the  man  a  fool  who  should 
set  the  thing  called  love  before  friendship. 

Thus  Adrian  in  his  ignorance. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

'  When  the  horse  pulls  in  the  furrow, 

(Love,  and  earth's  breast) 
And  the  clod  breaks  to  the  harrow, 
Where  has  flown  sorrow  ? 

(Rest,  sorrow,  rest.)' 

THUS  their  life  went  on  their  peaceful  course ,- 
peaceful  as  the  stretch  of  gleaming  river  flowing 
soundless  and  unbroken  to  the  weir. 

The  spring  woke  early  that  year  ;  while  it  was 
yet  February  a  great  soft  wind  ruffled  the  poplar 
trees,  and  the  buds  thickened  ;  the  elms  blossomed 
before  March  came,  the  willows  were  warm  green 
or  glistening  steel  as  the  light  caught  them,  the 
daffodil  buds  were  fat  on  Valentine's  day  and  in 
sheltered  places  had  opened  and  the  vivid  green 
leaflets  leapt  forth  ;  the  world  was  all  merry  with 
young  things,  and  the  air  full  of  the  scent  of 
bourgeoning. 

Agatha  sat  in  her  study,  bright  with  scent  and 
sun  ;  her  writing  table  was  neatly  spread,  a  clear 
fire  burning  in  memory  of  the  winter,  the  window 
widely  opened  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Spring. 
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The  room  was  charming  in  its  fresh  orderliness, 
but  its  owner  sat  in  front  of  her  papers  and  looked 
disconsolately  out  of  the  window  as  she  had  been 
sitting  and  looking  for  an  hour  past.  A  step  in 
the  lane  roused  her,  she  glanced  at  the  clock,  bit  her 
pen  and  went  to  say  good-night  to  her  dormouse, 
who  had  however  been  in  bed  since  daybreak. 
Then  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  be 
the  better  for  a  fresh  nest,  and  went  down  to  the 
garden  to  cut  a  handful  of  grass  to  be  dried  in  front 
of  the  fire  for  him  ;  while  she  was  there  the  snow- 
drops in  their  thick  clusters  reminded  her  that  she 
had  promised  to  send  some  to  Miss  Hartland,  so 
she  gathered  a  basket-full  and  took  them  up  to 
the  study  to  pack.  This  was  a  work  of  care  and  a 
note  must  be  written  to  accompany  them.  Handling 
the  flowers  reminded  her  that  her  own  vases  might 
be  filled  with  advantage,  so  she  went  down  for  some 
gillies,  and  washed  the  vases  to  receive  them. 
When  this  was  all  done  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
sat  down  to  the  orderly  desk  again  and  rearranged 
her  papers,  but  the  scent  of  the  gillies  reminded  her 
of  an  unfinished  poem,  and  she  thought  she  would 
work  at  that  while  the  mood  was  on.  She  read 
through  what  she  had  written  a  year  ago,  and  it 
struck  her  that  perhaps  she  had  been  incorrect 
in  one  of  her  facts,  so  she  went  to  her  book-shelves 
to  search  in  her  '  Gardener's  Encyclopedia  '  to  make 
certain.  The  book  was  not  there — to  whom  had 
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she  lent  it  ?  Agatha  was  methodical  with  her  books, 
but  she  drew  the  line  at  a  cold-blooded  cataloguing 
of  the  friends  who  borrowed  them,  so  she  stood  by 
the  book-case  trying  to  remember,  and  took  down 
something  else  to  pass  the  time.  While  she  was 
looking  at  the  illustrations  Julia  came  up  to 
announce  dinner. 

Such  a  morning  was  but  a  sample  of  many  spent 
in  a  like  manner  ;  idle  without  peace,  sad  with  a 
muffled  sadness  against  which  her  will  had  no 
power,  followed  by  afternoons  on  which  she  tried 
to  escape  the  tormentings  of  conscience  by  organiz- 
ing al  fresco  teas,  taking  out  Wee  Bella,  or 
wandering  down  to  Shortbridge  to  talk  to  Mary 
and  the  guard.  So  the  lost  hours  had  passed  by, 
and  had  grown  into  lost  days  and  lost  weeks. 

It  had  been  a  restless  futile  time,  and  the  nignts 
found  her  lying  hour  after  hour  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea  of  stars  and  listening  to  the  wind 
in  the  tree- tops.  No  wonder  she  looked,  as  Lachford 
expressed  it,  as  if  a  gray  veil  had  been  cast  over  her. 

One  day,  when  the  dimness  she  felt  about  her 
path  had  been  parted  to  a  more  than  usually  strong 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  conscience, 
expression  so  trenchant  that  she  felt  she  must  take 
means  to  avoid  its  repetition,  she  started  off  to  visit 
some  friends  whose  success  in  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness had  been  undoubted — perhaps  the  sight  of 
them  would  help  her.  So  she  made  her  way  up 
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the  lane  new-found  on  that  long-ago  hour  when  she 
had  first  heard  the  deaf  and  dumb  shoemaker 
tap-tapping  in  the  oak-wood,  and  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of  Adrian  Armitage. 

The  hut  was  plainly  to  be  seen  from  the  pathway 
now,  for  the  oak  branches  were  but  a  net-work,  and 
the  hut  itself  had  been  enlarged.  Agatha  took 
her  tea  with  them,  admired  the  improvements,  and 
played  with  the  laughing  baby  ;  then  while  the 
last-named  of  the  party  was  being  fed  and  lulled 
to  sleep  she  and  the  shoemaker  stood  at  the  door- 
way watching  the  golden  gleam  of  the  setting  sun 
upon  the  water  over  the  meadow.  Agatha  had 
forgotten  the  man's  presence,  and  was  lost  in  a 
nameless  dream,  when  she  felt  a  soft  touch  on  her 
arm,  and  starting  awake  to  his  presence  saw  that 
he  was  holding  out  his  little  talking-book  towards 
her.  She  bent  her  head  to  see  the  page  ;  on  it  he 
had  written,  in  his  old-fashioned  phraseology, 

'  Miss,  I  would  know  what  ails  you.' 

She  looked  at  him  smiling  ;  his  eyes,  of  an  expres- 
siveness given  only  to  the  speechless,  met  hers 
gravely,  and  he  wrote, 

'  Are  you  willing  to  tell  me  what  troubles  you  ?' 

'  I  am  idle,  that  is  all,'  she  wrote,  but  the  shoe- 
maker shook  his  head. 

'  It  is  quite  true,  I  am  idle  and  know  it  is  wrong, 
and  I  wish  you  could  teach  me  how  to  work  when  I 
do  not  feel  inclined.' 
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Again  he  shook  his  head,  and  taking  the  book 
from  her,  wrote, 

'  Go  on  your  foreign  travels  awhile,  since  happi- 
ness keeps  away  from  you.' 

Agatha  started  like  a  sleeper  awaked.  Had 
those  quick  eyes  seen  what  she  knew  she  hid  well  ? 
It  hardly  seemed  possible,  but  who  could  tell  what 
her  face  might  have  expressed  in  the  dreamy  state 
she  had  just  awaked  from  !  She  flushed  painfully, 
and  the  shoemaker  turned  into  the  house  and  left 
her  at  the  door  alone. 

Before  she  went  she  took  his  book  and  wrote 
in  it. 

'  I  believe  you  are  right,  I  shall  take  your  advice.' 
And  he  nodded  and  smiled  on  her. 

m 

She  walked  in  the  puddles  by  preference  on  her 
way  home ;  she  was  suffering  from  an  acute  attack 
of  self-pity. 

'  Yes,  I'll  go  away,'  she  said  to  herself,  '  Adrian 
will  be  just  a  little  sorry,  will  miss  me  just  a  little, 
and  Grace  will  console  him  ;  yes,  they  will  be  drawn 
closer  for  my  absence,  and  perhaps — after  all — 
everything  will  be  as  he  wishes  between  them — 
and  when  they  are  married — perhaps  I  shall  get 
on  with  my  work.  It  will  be  the  best  for  every- 
body, and  I  shall  be  very  glad — yes,  very  glad  /' 

She  repeated  these  words  several  times  in  a  tone 
of  great  conviction  as  she  splashed  along.  Heavy 
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snow  or  a  gale  of  wind  would  have  suited  her  mood, 
but  nature  did  not  supply  them,  and  she  had  to  be 
content  with  mud.  Certainly  she  made  the  most 
of  it. 

Grace  was  in  her  drawing-room,  making  a  white 
hat  for  Wee  Bella  ;  her  feet  were  on  a  footstool  by 
the  fire,  and  the  circle  of  light  shed  by  the  shaded 
lamp  fell  on  her  pretty  hair.  Agatha  swung  into 
the  room  and  stood  by  the  door  leaning  against 
Grace's  dapper  little  writing  table. 

*  Take  off  your  hat  and  sit  down,'  said  Grace. 
She    wished    Agatha   would   not   loll   against    the 
furniture. 

'  I'm  not  going  to  stop,'  said  Agatha,  '  I'm  going 
to  bed.' 

Grace's  eyebrows  went  up  just  a  fraction. 

'  And  I  think  I'm  going  another  voyage  too,  you 
can  get  on  all  right  without  me  now.' 

'  My  dear  girl,  how  very  fond  you  are  of  making 
mysteries  !  Why  couldn't  you  tell  me  before  ?' 

'  I  only  thought  of  it  half  an  hour  ago,  so  I  haven't 
made  a  very  great  mystery  of  it  yet.' 

'  What  d'you  want  to  go  away  for  just  when  we 
are  comfortably  settled  ?' 

*  Don't  quite  know,'  said  Agatha  moodily,  '  but 
I  do  want.' 

*  Where  do  you  think  of  going  ?' 

'  Oh  the  Cape  or  India  or  somewhere,  doesn't 
much  matter,  anywhere  for  a  change  and  a  new 
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experience  or  two.  You  have  told  me  fifty  times 
that  I  am  as  wild  as  a  hawk,  so  you  don't  expect 
me  to  stay  contentedly  in  one  village  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days,  do  you  ?' 

Grace  often  ruffled  her  sister,  not  always  inad- 
vertently, but  as  soon  as  Agatha  was  cross  beyond 
mistake  she  was  quick  to  beat  a  retreat.' 

'  Your  feet  look  very  wet,'  she  said,  '  hadn't  you 
better  take  your  boots  off  ?' 

'  I'm  going  to,'  said  Agatha,  but  made  no  move 
towards  it. 

'  Mr.  Lachford's  been  here,'  remarked  Grace 
after  a  pause. 

'  Has  he  ?'  Agatha  did  not  even  assume  as  an 
interest.  '  What  did  he  say  ?' 

'  He  was  talking  about  Adrian.  He  seems  to 
think  something  is  wrong  with  him.' 

Agatha  frowned. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  Grace  ?  I  see  nothing  the 
matter  with  Adrian,  he  was  quite  well  yesterday.' 

'  Mr.  Lachford  says  he  works  too  hard,  harder 
than  there  is  any  reason  for.  He  says  he  is  out 
before  daybreak  every  morning,  working  in  the  fields, 
gets  in  a  long  day  of  farm  work  and  gilding,  never 
rests,  does  as  much  as  two  men  in  fact,  and  then 
sets  off  on  a  tramp  after  dark  and  does  not  get  home 
till  midnight.  It  can't  be  right.  I  wonder  what  is 
the  matter  with  him.' 

'  Your  own  hardheartedness  I  should  say,'  said 
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Agatha  with  a  bitter  laugh,  '  did  riot  that  occur 
to  you  ?' 

'  Agatha  !     How  can  you  be  so — so ' 

Agatha  took  no  notice  of  Grace's  indignation, 
but  stood  turning  her  Tarn  o'Shanter  inside  out  to 
see  if  it  had  faded,  and  did  not  seem  to  hear. 

'  Well,  good-night,  I'm  off,'  she  said  at  last. 
Then  crossed  the  room  rapidly  and  kissed  her 
sister  saying, 

'  I'm  possessed  of  an  ill-bred  little  devil  to-night 
— don't  you  take  any  notice  of  him  !'  And  before 
Grace  had  recovered  from  her  surprise  and  picked 
up  her  fallen  cotton,  she  was  gone. 

Having  decided  thus  wisely,  by  a  natural  reaction 
she  repented  bitterly  as  soon  as  she  was  in  bed 
with  the  stars  looking  down  on  her,  and  continued 
to  repent  till  dawn,  though  with  no  slackening  of 
her  determination,  so  it  was  a  haggard  Agatha 
who  stepped  out  into  the  early  cold  to  freshen  her 
face  before  showing  it  to  Grace  at  breakfast. 

The  soft  clouds  had  still  a  touch  of  rosiness  about 
them  when  Agatha  walked  up  the  lane  that  led 
from  the  village  ;  it  was  a  wet  lane,  so  to  avoid  the 
mud  she  crossed  a  stile  which  divided  her  from  a 
path  over  a  field  where  a  man  was  at  the  plough. 

The  field  had  been  pasture  the  previous  year, 
and  the  strips  of  vivid  green  between  the  ruddy 
furrows  lay  in  rich  curves  upon  the  curving  hillside. 
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There  were  two  horses  at  work,  a  dapple-gray  and 
a  roan  ;  the  brass  ornaments  on  their  harness  and 
on  their  honest  foreheads  glittered  to  the  dip  and 
pull  of  their  shoulders,  and  their  sleek  coats  shone 
pleasantly  in  the  sun. 

The  man  driving  the  team  was  tall  and  stalwart, 
his  flannel  shirt  was  open  at  the  throat,  and  he  wore 
a  faded  blue  cap  at  the  back  of  his  head.  As  he 
stooped  to  the  plough-handles  he  swung  and  swayed 
to  the  heavy  work,  and  directed  his  team  sonorously. 
Agatha  stood  and  watched  him.  At  the  top  of  the 
meadow  he  turned  with  the  musical, 

'  Gee — whoo — ah  !  Git — ooh — vah  !'  the  time- 
honoured  chaunt  of  the  ploughman,  and  came 
towards  the  pathway. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Agatha  he  waved  his  hand 
in  greeting,  and  Dapple  and  Roan  came  jingling 
down  towards  her. 

'  This  is  gay  !'  he  called  merrily  as  soon  as  he 
was  within  hearing,  '  what  brings  you  out  so  early  ?' 

'  Came  to  help  with  the  ploughing  of  course ! 
didn't  you  know  I  promised  Priest  ?  What  brings 
you  here  instead  ?' 

'  Priest  doesn't  know  how  to  manage  any  boy 
except  his  own  '  he  answered,  '  go  to  the  horses' 
heads  this  minute  !' 

He  was  level  with  her  now  and  shaded  the  sun 
from  his  eyes. 

'  Why  what's  the  matter  Agatha  ?'  he  said. 
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'  Nothing.     What  did  you  imagine  ?' 

'  You  don't  look  very  fit.    Been  working  too  hard  ?' 

'  Don't  be  sarcastic,  it  isn't  becoming  ;  you  know 
I've  been  abominably  idle  and  slack  and  cross,  and 
I'm  going  in  for  a  radical  cure.' 

'  Like  the  place  as  ploughboy  ?  It's  five  shillings 
a  week  and  would  be  a  complete  change  and  a  new 
experience  for  you.' 

'  Oh  thank  you,  but  I'm  afraid  you  might  repent 
of  your  bargain,  I'm  not  so  steady  as  Arthur. 
Seriously  though,  I'm  thinking  of  going  away  to 
get  brushed  up.' 

'  Where  to  ?     Haverley  ?' 

*  No,  further  than  that.' 

'  Can't  guess.' 

'  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Africa  or  India  for  a  year  or 
two,  perhaps  more.  My  Pegasus  always  wants 
flogging  you  know — I  look  forward  to  it  immensely.' 

Adrian  made  no  reply.  Agatha  had  spoken  most 
unconcernedly,  but  he  should  in  politeness  have 
made  some  response.  Agatha  feared  her  face  might 
betray  her  if  she  looked  at  him  so  she  plaited 
Dapple-gray's  thick  mane  into  an  elaborate  seven- 
strand  plait,  and  wished  Adrian  would  speak,  or  the 
horses  begin  to  kick,  or  anything  to  break  the  silence, 
which  was  oppressive  ;  they  could  hear  the  roan 
sigh. 

At  last  Agatha  stole  a  glance.  Adrian  was  leaning 
against  Dapple-gray's  flank,  his  eyes  upon  his  whip- 
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lash  hanging  to  the  furrow  ;  the  red  had  all  faded 
from  beneath  the  tan  of  his  face,  leaving  it  pure 
biscuit-colour.  He  turned,  and  without  raising  his 
eyes,  walked  slowly  away. 

Agatha  looked  after  him  one  moment  amazed, 
then  with  a  low  cry  of  meeting  laughter  and  tears, 
laid  her  head  on  Dapple-gray's  neck. 

'  Oh,  Dapple,  Dapple  dear,  I  do  believe  he  loves 
me  !'  she  cried,  and  over  and  over  again, 

'  I  do,  I  do  believe  he  loves  me  !' 

Dapple  turned  one  large  hairy  ear  towards  her 
and  sighed  through  his  nose,  which  may  have  meant 
anything,  but  sounded  like  sympathy.  So  she  stood, 
her  hands  on  the  strong  warm  neck,  her  face  hidden 
in  them  ;  she  did  not  hear  Adrian's  step  as  he  came 
back  over  the  soft  land  and  stood  behind  her. 

'  Agathe  !'  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  as  if  the 
wind  were  blowing  it  past  her  ;  she  did  not  turn. 

'  Agathe  !  I  have  been  a  fool !  I  have  mistaken 
myself  so  utterly  !  You  know  all  about  it — all  my 
folly — but  how  I  am  punished  for  it — you  cannot 
know  !  I  did  not  understand — until  this  moment — 
what  it  would  mean  to  be  without  you  !  but  I  must 
speak — oh  I  know  it  is  hopeless — so  it  cannot  hurt 
you  to  hear  it  !  You  leave  me — you  are  glad  to  go 
— glad— why  should  you  not !  But  I  love  you — it 

is  no  use — I  love  you — and  you  go '  The 

broken  words  changed  to  a  despairing  cry, 

'  Agathe  !     How  shall  I  live  without  you  !' 
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She  turned  her  face  of  sun  and  shower  to  his,  still 
all  pale. 

'Ah!' 

He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  for  a  space  they  stood 
in  the  Silence. 

Then  the  whole  world  woke  and  sang.  Dapple 
looked  at  Roan  and  they  tossed  their  heads  and  made 
the  forehead-pieces  jingle.  A  skylark  rose  from  the 
next  field  dropping  a  shower  of  music  as  he  rose  ; 
and  the  man  and  woman  laughed  for  the  Joy  of 
Life  with  the  tears  of  passion  still  hanging  on  their 
lashes. 

'  Let  us  finish  the  furrow,'  said  Agatha  at  last,  '  I 
said  I  had  come  out  to  plough,  and  I'll  keep  my 
word  !' 

'  Right  you  are,'  said  Adrian,  '  go  to  the  horses' 
heads  then  !' 

She  took  Roan's  bridle  with  words  of  endearment 
that  might  have  astonished  that  conscientious  beast 
not  a  little,  and  led  the  team  up  the  furrow,  while 
Adrian  ploughed  straight  and  deep,  until  Priest  and 
Arthur,  having  fettled  the  mares  and  colts  and 
turned  them  out  to  pasture  came  to  take  their 
master's  place. 

'  You  will  come  in  to  breakfast  ?'  said  Adrian, 
tossing  on  his  coat. 

'  Yes,  why  not  ?     Grace  never  waits  for  me.' 

Lachford  was  opening  his  daily  paper  before  the 
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fire  in  the  comfortable  farm  kitchen  used  as  a  sitting- 
room  by  the  two  men.  He  rose  and  greeted  Agatha 
with  a  courteous  repression  of  surprise  at  her  early 
appearance. 

'  Yes,  I've  come  to  breakfast,  Mr.  Lachford  !'  she 
replied,  '  no,  Adrian,  I'll  tell  him  !'  She  kept  the 
artist's  cool  little  hand  in  hers,  '  I've  come  to 
breakfast  because — partly  because — I  want  to  tell 
you  first — for  you  love  him  too,  don't — but  I  know 
you  do  !  We  are  going  to  marry  each  other.' 

Lachford  withdrew  his  hands  from  hers,  answering, 

'  I  am  glad — most  glad — I  have  looked  forward  to 
this — how  very  good  of  you  to  tell  me  in  this  way  !' 
Then  he  crossed  to  Adrian. 

'  Happiness  to  you,  old  man,'  he  said  a  little 
huskiry.  For  a  moment  Adrian's  radiance  clouded, 
but  he  brushed  the  cloud  away. 

'  Give  us  some  of  your  famous  coffee,  Lachford,' 
he  said,  '  we  shall  want  another  potful  at  least ;  I've 
been  up  and  down  that  hilly  piece  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  and  Agatha  has  been  leading  the  horses — 
look  at  her  boots  if  you  don't  believe  me  !  And 
there  are  no  dogs'  hind-legs  in  the  furrow,  though  I 
see  doubt  in  your  eye  !' 

'  A  good  omen — a  straight  furrow,'  said  Lachford 
in  his  natural  manner,  and  made  coffee  of  his  best 
to  quench  their  thirst.  So  they  had  a  merry  break- 
fast, and  walked  down  afterwards  to  tell  Grace. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

'Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw.' 

'  Dear  Father,  take  care  of  Thy  children,  the  Boys.' 

IN  March  they  had  a  visitor  at  High  Trees. 

Armitage  and  Lachford,  in  the  course  of  a  Sunday 
tramp,  found  Mary  and  the  guard  in  a  good  deal  of 
perplexity  over  the  future  of  their  nephew.  Laurence 
had  left  school,  and  it  had  been  understood  that  when 
that  happened  he  would  be  found  a  place  on  the 
station  and  so  be  near  his  uncle.  The  pair  were 
much  attached,  and  young  Laurence  had  never 
expressed  any  dislike  for  the  calling,  though  to  be 
sure  he  seldom  expressed  his  feelings  on  any  point. 
But  when  the  trial  was  made  it  was  found  that  the 
boy  had  an  uncontrollable  fear  of  trains  ;  a  peculi- 
arity which  would  be  a  drawback  to  his  success  in 
the  service  of  a  railway  company. 

He  had  tried  a  week  of  it,  and  had  done  his  best, 
and  they  could  only  suppose  that  the  double  shock 
he  had  sustained  as  a  child  had  made  an  impression 
beyond  his  own  will  to  efface  ;  at  any  rate  he  paled 
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and  flinched  at  every  express,  only  crossed  the  line 
by  desperate  effort,  and  had  been  for  six  dreadful 
days,  during  which  time  he  hardly  ate,  and  slept 
only  to  dream  of  expresses,  the  laughing-stock  of  a 
dozen  silly  porters. 

The  guard  was  inclined  to  be  severe.  He  was  dis- 
appointed. He  told  Laurence  that  there  was  hardly 
a  man  on  the  line  who  had  not  lost  a  relation  or  been 
hurt  himself  at  his  duty,  and  that  if  he  could  not 
control  his  feelings  he  would  be  a  laughing-stock  in 
any  occupation. 

The  young  men  came  in  as  this  talk  was  proceeding 
and  asked  if  they  might  be  admitted  to  the  family 
affairs. 

The  boy  was  sitting  sullen  under  his  uncle's 
reproaches  ;  only  when  the  guard  was  not  looking 
he  would  glance  up  with  those  appealing  eyes  that 
would  have  softened  the  heart  of  Emily's  brother 
in  a  moment  if  he  had  seen  them.  Mary's  heart 
yearned  over  the  lad,  but  she  felt  that  at  this  crisis  a 
word  from  her  might  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  the 
choice  of  a  profession  was  a  man's  affair.  Armitage 
joined  the  discussion  with  vivacity,  Lachford 
watching  the  scene. 

*  What  do  you  say  to  letting  me  have  him  for 
a  while  if  he  will  come  ?'  said  Adrian,  '  this  is  a  busy 
time  of  year  with  me  and  I  am  glad  of  any  extra  help 
that  I  can  get.  He  could  lodge  with  my  ploughman 
who  has  a  lad  about  his  own  age,  and  I  shouldn't 
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wonder  if  a  month  up  there  put  all  these  fancies  out 
of  his  head.' 

This  was  agreed  to  with  heartiness,  though  the 
guard  still  looked  grave,  and  the  boy  made  no  sign 
of  pleasure. 

So  he  came  to  High  Trees,  picked  up  all  that  was 
taught  him  as  the  hen  picks  up  corn,  ceased  to  dream 
of  expresses,  and  lived  in  an  armed  neutrality  with 
Arthur  Priest,  his  work-mate  and  bedfellow. 

A  week  or  two  after  his  arrival  Lachford  was 
strolling  in  the  rickyard  one  afternoon  watching  the 
poultry  scratching  among  the  loose  straw.  Pre- 
sently two  handsome  game  cockerels  of  tender  age 
stood  up  gaily  for  a  little  fight.  Lachford  stood  by 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  watching  them  as  they 
sprang  lightly  over  each  other's  heads  and  struck  so 
scientifically  with  their  spurless  heels. 

'  You're  a  deuce  of  a  silly  couple,'  he  apostro- 
phized them,  '  making  yourselves  all  bloody  and  sore 
for  no  sort  of  reason  except  that  your  forefathers 
did  the  like  ;  you're  retarding  your  growth  and  will 
be  a  week  late  for  market  at  the  least.  But  it's  no 
good  my  stopping  you,  for  you'd  be  at  it  again  in 
ten  minutes,  and  if  I  shut  you  both  up  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  you  would  only  study  the  elements  of 
crowing  and  wish  your  spurs  were  grown  and  be  at 
it  again  the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning — bless 
your  silly  hearts !' 
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Leaving  them  to  it  and  strolling  on  he  presently 
became  aware  of  the  two  boys  standing  in  a  sunny 
glade  between  the  ricks  and  talking  in  very  un- 
friendly voices. 

Arthur,  though  older  than  Laurence,  was  half  a 
head  shorter,  and  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  English 
country  boy,  his  little  light  blue  eyes  and  apple  red 
cheeks  now  lighted  by  a  fire  of  indignation. 
Laurence,  lanky  and  pale,  stood  opposite,  leaning 
against  a  rick. 

'  I  tell  you  I  jolly  well  'on't  'ave  it  !'  Arthur  was 
saying.  He  got  no  reply. 

'  Why  don't  ye  answer — I  tell  ye  I  'on't  'ave  yer 
interferin'  !  What  d'ye  mean  te  do  about  it  now  ?' 

'  I  reckon  I'll  dew  what  I  got  a  mi-ind  !'  replied 
Laurence  with  exaggerated  drawl. 

'  You  jest  give  me  your  word  you  'on't  do  what 
you  was  a-doin'  on  this  mornin' — else  I'll  thresh 
you  till  you  can't  find  the  way  into  your  own 
jacket !' 

'  I  ain't  goin'  te  promise  no  sech  thing,  nor  no 
other  thing  at  your  bidding  !' 

Here  Lachford  stepped  up. 

'  What  are  you  two  boys  quarrelling  about  ?' 

The  excited  lads  started  at  the  sight  of  him  ; 
Arthur  stared  with  round  hard  eyes,  Laurence  gave 
one  flashing  glance  from  under  his  eyelashes  and 
looked  to  the  ground,  giving  no  sign  save  that  his 
thin  red  lips  were  thrust  in  and  out  nervously. 

20 
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4  Now,  Arthur,  what's  all  this  ?'  said  Lachford, 
4  come,  don't  be  silly,  speak  out  and  tell  me.' 

The  boy  growled  inarticulately. 

4  What's  he  been  doing  ?  Come,  speak  !  You 
Laurence,  what  is  it  he  wants  you  to  promise  ?' 

Laurence  said  never  a  word,  but  Arthur,  brought 
up  in  prompt  obedience  to  superiors,  stammered, 

'E'sbin — 'e'sbin — blacking  Mr.  Armitage's  boots  T 
he  burst  out  at  last,  almost  choking  with  rage. 

Lachford  suppressed  a  smile. 

*  What  did  you  do  that  for,  Laurence  ?' 

4 1  wasn't  offerin'  to — I  ain't  pinin'  to  black  no- 
body's boots,  but  he  there  went  out  fettlin'  the  mares 
and  told  me  as  he'd  dust  my  jacket  ef  I  teched  'em  !' 

4 1  quite  understand,'  said  Lachford  ;  '  and  now 
you're  going  to  have  it  out.  I  suppose  you  have  no 
objection,  either  of  you,  to  my  standing  by  to  see 
fair  play  ?  So  off  with  your  jackets  !' 

The  boys  could  hardly  do  other  than  accept  this 
offer,  though  to  tell  the  truth  they  objected  strongly, 
and  the  fight  began. 

It  was  like  most  fights  between  country  boys. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  stamping  about  and  round- 
arm  cuffing,  which  soon  resolved  itself  into  a  catch- 
as-catch-can  wrestle.  Neither  had  the  least  trace 
of  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  Laurence,  with  his 
superior  height,  would  probably  have  had  the  best  of 
it,  but  staggering  about  the  uneven  rickyard  rife 
with  hidden  odds  and  ends  of  lumber,  they  stumbled 
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and  fell  together,  Laurence  undermost,  and  his  head 
rang  on  a  stone. 

Arthur,  a  panting  little  scarlet  fury,  was  proceed- 
ing to  cuff  his  enemy's  ears  when  Lachford  pulled 
him  off. 

'  Lord  !  What's  the  matter  of  'im,'  gasped  the 
boy  when  he  found  his  adversary  did  not  rise,  '  ain't 
'e  shammin'  ?' 

For  Laurence  lay  as  if  asleep,  his  red  lips  whitish. 

'  Oh  Lord  sir,  is  'e  dead  ?  Oh  Lord !  Oh  daddy  !' 
The  mannish  little  fury  had  turned  to  a  sobbing  child. 

'  No,  no,'  said  Lachford  pitying,  '  he'll  be  all  right 
just  now.  Here,  get  me  his  jacket  to  put  under  his 
head — now  run  into  the  kitchen  and  fetch  a  jug  of 
water.' 

When  Arthur  returned  Laurence  was  looking 
about  him  dreamily,  and  was  soon  on  his  feet  again. 

'  Now  you  two,'  Lachford  addressed  them, '  you've 
had  your  quarrel,  and  you've  had  your  fight,  and 
when  that's  done,  Englishmen  shake  hands.  You'd 
better  go  to  bed  when  you  get  home,  Laurence,  and 
Arthur,  you  look  after  him,  and  if  he  feels  bad  come 
and  tell  me.' 

Without  waiting  to  see  if  his  advice  as  to  shaking 
hands  was  taken  Lachford  left  the  boys  together. 

*  Come  on  'ome,'  said  Arthur,  '  I  didn't  mean 
t'  'urt  ye.  Feelin'  queer  ?' 

c  Bit  sick.  It's  all  right.  I  didn't  ought  to  have 
touched  'em.' 
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'  Can  if  ye  like.' 

Thus,  amiably,  the  boys  went  back  to  Pries's 
cottage  and  exercised  much  perverted  ingenuity 
in  keeping  the  whole  matter  a  secret  from  the 
ploughman  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  Laurence's 
stay  Adrian's  right  boot  was  polished  by  the  hands 
of  the  visitor,  the  left  being  retained  by  his  legitimate 
henchman. 

A  few  weeks  later  the  guard  came  to  fetch  his 
nephew  home. 

The  two  men  were  at  the  work-table  in  the  window 
of  the  big  farm-room  ;  Adrian  left  it  for  the  settle 
when  the  guard  came  in,  but  Lachford  kept  his 
place,  painting  an  exquisite  coffer  of  Adrian's  work- 
manship. 

'  Look  here,'  said  Adrian  to  the  guard,  '  if  you  like 
to  leave  the  boy  with  me  I'm  quite  willing  to  keep 
him  on  ;  he's  useful,  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  see 
very  well  that  he's  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  to  be 
a  labourer  all  his  life  and  get  old  before  his  time  with 
rheumatism.' 

'  Well,  sir,  thank  you,'  said  the  guard  in  his 
measured  way,  '  but  I've  been  thinking  a  good  deal 
about  it  while  he's  been  away,  and  it  seems  to  me  as 
we've  got  to  leave  it  to  the  lad  himself.  It  isn't  as 
if  he  was  one  of  these  young  fellows  as  don't  know 
their  own  minds.  He's  got  plenty  of  grit,  has 
Laurence,  and  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  well  on 
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the  rail  or  any  other  ways,  he'll  do  it.  Contrary,  if 
he's  put  to  a  trade  as  his  heart  ain't  in,  he  won't 
never  grow  to  like  it  all  his  days  ;  and  my  wife  she 
says  the  same.  So  if  you'll  allow  me,  gentlemen,  I'll 
ask  him  in  two  words,  and  then  I  can  tell  you,  sir, 
whether  him  and  me  will  a  ccept  your  kind  offer  or  no.' 

So  Laurence  was  sent  for,  the  guard  declining  the 
offer  to  speak  to  him  alone. 

'  Now,  my  boy,'  said  his  uncle,  when  he  had  related 
Adrian's  offer  in  a  few  very  deliberate  words,  '  I'm 
willing  to  let  you  stop  on  here  ;  or  I'm  willing  to 
apprentice  you  to  any  trade  as  you've  a  mind  for  ; 
or  I'll  get  you  another  chance  at  the  Comp'ny's  ; 
so  if  you've  got  any  sort  of  idea  of  what  you  want  to 
get  your  living  at,  out  with  it  and  quick,  for  we're 
hindering  these  gentlemen.' 

The  boy  stood  a  few  feet  from  the  door  with  his 
big  eyes  on  his  uncle  and  an  absolutely  expression- 
less face. 

'  You  want  me  to  go  on  the  railway,  uncle,'  he 
said,  not  as  a  question  but  a  statement. 

'  It  doesn't  matter  what  /  want,'  said  the  guard, 
a  little  sternly,  'I'm  asking  you  what  you  want. 
What  I  don't  want  is  what  happened  before.' 

His  neutrality  was  well  acted.     The  boy  hesitated. 

'  Come,  make  haste,  Laurie,'  said  the  guard,  and 
somehow  his  big  heart  made  music  of  the  name. 

The  boy's  lips  parted  in  one  of  his  rare  smiles  ;  in 
a  moment  he  was  standing  by  his  uncle's  knee. 
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'  I  want  to  work  on  the  railway,  please,  uncle,' 
he  said. 

'  Good  lad,  good  lad  !'  said  Adrian  to  cover  the 
emotion  of  the  pair.  Then  turning  to  the  guard, 
4  He  won't  fail  you  again.' 

'  I  think  not,  sir.  Thank  the  gentlemen,  Laurence, 
and  good-day  to  you,  sirs,  with  many  thanks  for 
your  goodness  to  my  boy,  and  my  wife  she  says  the 
same.' 

'  I  shall  miss  that  boy,'  said  Lachford  when  they 
had  gone,  '  he  was  a  most  interesting  little  conun- 
drum.' 

*  You  haven't  done  a  ha'porth  of  work  to-day,' 
said  Adrian,  looking  over  his  shoulder. 

'  When  are  you  going  to  be  married  ?'  said  the 
artist  irrelevantly. 

'  We  meant  to  wait  till  these  alterations  were 
done,'  replied  Adrian,  '  but  I  don't  quite  see  why  we 
should.  Perhaps  Agatha  could  prevent  Susan  from 
kissing  the  plumber — I  don't  think  Susan  ought,  you 
know — and  as  you're  so  very  keen  on  it,  Lachford,' 
he  turned  on  the  artist,  laughing,  '  you'd  better 
name  the  day  for  us.' 

*  If  you  ask  me,'  said  Lachford  slowly,  unrespon- 
sive to  the  laugh,  *  I  should  say — this  is  Thursday, 
isn't  it  ? — I  should  say  this  day  week  if  you  think  you 
can  afford  a  license,  and  if  not,  as  soon  as  the  parson 
can  run  the  banns  through.' 
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'  Good  !'  shouted  Adrian,  '  good  !  I'll  tell  Agatha 
you  proposed  it.' 

'  For  the  Lord's  sake  don't  be  such  a  fool  !'  said 
Lachford. 

'  Why,  what's  the  matter,  man  ?  She  knows  us 
both  by  now.' 

'  Damn  the  whole  confounded  creation  !'  said 
Lachford,  snapping  the  door  to  behind  him  and 
leaving  Adrian  amazedly  seeking  a  clue  to  his  sudden 
profanity. 

'  He  takes  things  hard,  though  no  one  would  think 
it,'  he  said  to  himself,  '  I  wonder  what  in  the  world's 
the  matter  now  with  him.  I  suppose  young  Laurie's 
going  has  upset  him,  or  perhaps  he's  feeling  seedy, 
he  did  look  rather  off  colour,  or — bless  my  soul, 
surely  he  doesn't  think  our  marriage  will  make  any 
difference  to  his  living  here !  Of  course,  it's  his 
home  if  he  cares  to  make  it  so  !  But  what  a  fool  I 
was  to  think  he  would  take  that  for  granted — I  must 
find  him  and  tell  him  our  views  at  once ' 

But  he  had  to  put  it  off,  for  the  artist  had  gone 
for  a  walk. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

'J'ai  beaucoup  a  me  faire  pardonner  avant  de  juger  les  autres ; 
j'ai  tud  un  homme  !' 

THE  original  idea  had  been  to  let  the  wedding-day 
wait  until  harvest  was  over,  thus  giving  them  more 
leisure  for  honeymooning,  but  on  further  considera- 
tion Adrian  said  he  did  not  see  why  they  should 
not  be  married  as  soon  as  the  hay  was  in  and  look 
after  the  oats  when  he  came  back. 
F  So  although  Lachford's  advice  was  not  literally 
followed,  they  decided  to  be  married  in  late  June. 

Naturally  Mr.  Linwood  invited  his  daughter  to 
come  down  to  Haverley,  and  his  wife  warmly 
seconded  him,  but  the  young  people  knew  that 
this  would  entail  a  great  deal  of  expense,  for  it  was 
impossible  to  imagine  Mrs.  Linwood  nee  Pendergast 
presiding  at  a  poor  one-horse  wedding,  a  mere 
white-muslin-two-bridesmaid  affair  and  they  did 
not  want  the  great  function  that  would  be  inevitable 
at  Haverley.  So  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Linwood  were  to 
come  up  to  Harvest  Oak  instead,  stay  with  Grace 
and  Agatha  and  see  their  daughter's  future  home, 
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for  though  Adrian  and  Agatha  had  been  to  Haverley 
soon  after  the  engagement,  the  farm  was  a  myth 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lin  wood,  and  the  Harvest  Oak 
people  were  most  anxious  to  show  it  off,  especially 
to  the  jolly  young  American,  whose  unfeigned 
admiration  of  England  and  her  naive  wonderings 
at  the  habits  of  the  people  thereof  were  a  rare 
pleasure  to  all  her  acquaintance,  to  all  at  least  but 
her  husband,  who  was  not  easily  amused  and  took 
her  very  seriously,  and  hoped  to  improve  her  by  a 
sound  church  training  and  the  inculcation  of 
obedience. 

It  wanted  but  a  fortnight  to  the  wedding-day. 
There  was  so  much  to  be  talked  about  and  so  much 
hay  to  be  cut  that  Adrian  and  Agatha  saw  less 
of  one  another  than  at  any  time  since  they  had 
taken  up  their  abode  at  Harvest  Oak. 

They  had  rescued  one  exquisite  evening  from 
the  general  industrious  condition  of  affairs,  and 
had  slipped  through  the  oak  coppice  to  hear  the 
nightingales  sing  in  the  twilight. 

There  was  a  great  log  lying  in  the  centre  of  a 
glade  whence  the  living  tree  had  swept  away  the 
undergrowth  by  the  power  of  its  own  deep  shade. 
It  was  a  secluded  place,  though  close  to  the  Himlet 
road,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  a  little  used  track 
through  the  wood,  for  the  underbrush  was  thick 
about  the  glade,  and  a  fair  tall  bullfinch  stood 
between  them  and  the  highway. 
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They  sat  in  silence,  rather  tired  and  very  happy, 
while  the  nightingales  sang  the  song  they  have 
bewitched  lovers  with  ever  since  nightingales  were, 
and  between  the  stanzas  they  could  hear  the  trees 
sighing  overhead  in  gentle  summer  sadness. 

The  only  reminder  of  humanity  was  the  occa- 
sional passing  of  a  cart  up  the  hill  from  Himlet, 
for  it  had  been  market  day,  and  the  Harvest  Oak 
people  were  returning,  walking  their  uncouth  old 
steeds  up  the  heavy  incline,  the  empty  pot  baskets 
swinging  from  the  tailboard.  They  usually  passed 
in  silence  except  for  an  occasional  remark  about 
the  price  butter  was  fetching  or  the  luck  Mrs.  So- 
and-so  had  had  with  her  ducks. 

'  That's  the  last,'  said  Adrian  lazily,  '  I've  counted 
five.' 

'  There  should  be  six,'  replied  Agatha,  '  there  are 
the  Lees,  and  old  Martha,  and  John  Crump,  and 
Mrs.  Gigg  and  Mary  Jutson  and  Mrs.  Fish.' 

After  that  they  sat  in  silence — they  had  not  come 
into  the  wood  to  talk. 

Presently  another  cart  was  heard  slowly  rumbling 
up  the  hill,  and  Agatha  had  the  curiosity  to  look 
through  the  hedge  to  see  who  it  might  be. 

'  It's  the  Jutsons'  cart,  and  that  poor  old  horse 
is  lamer  than  ever.  Why  there's  a  stranger  in  the 
cart  with  Mary  !' 

As  the  vehicle  approached  they  could  see  the 
country  girl  in  her  clumsy  black  jacket  and  sailor 
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hat,  and  by  her  side  a  man  in  the  attire  of  a  gentle- 
man. They  were  talking,  the  girl  tearfully  expostu- 
latory,  the  man  laughing  ;  he  spoke  in  an  educated 
voice  with  a  slight  Scotch  accent. 

'  Jealous  is  he,  your  Johnnie  ?  Well  I  don't 
wonder  at  it  !'  He  put  his  arm  round  the  girl's 
waist.  '  And  hot-tempered  too  ?  But  that's  a 
pity  !  Come,  give  me  that  little  keepsake  we  were 
talking  about  just  now,  and  your  Johnnie  shall  never 
hear  a  word  about  the  nice  little  ride  I've  had 
with  his  Daisy — never  a  word  !  Nor  about — this 
— nor  this ' — he  kissed  the  sobbing  thing,  and 
laughed. 

'  'A  done  !  You  know  I  only  give  you  a  lift  up 
the  hill  'cos  you  said  you  was  so  tired,  and  as  you'd 
give  me  a  shillin'  and  now  you  want  to  rob  me ' 

She  looked  up  and  down  the  road  anxiously  as 
if  to  see  some  of  her  friends,  but  they  were  all  far 
ahead  by  now  and  her  grandmother  looking  out 
for  her  at  the  cottage  door,  was  a  mile  away. 

Adrian  was  about  to  rise  and  interfere,  when  the 
man  spoke  again. 

'  If  you  are  really  tired  of  my  company,  you  know,' 
he  said,  '  you  had  better  give  me  you  know  what 
at  once,  and  I'll  leave  you  to  ride  into  your  what's- 
its-name  village  alone.' 

'  Oh  sir,'  cried  the  girl,  *  it's  all  the  week's  market 
money,  and  gran'mother's  so  poor  !  I  can't !  I'll 
give  you  what's  really  my  own,  but  do  let  me  take 
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the  rest  home  to  gran'mother,  and  for  goodness 
sake  don't  tell  my  Allbut  nothing — not  as  I've  done 
nothing  wrong,  it's  you  as  is  the  wrong  un,  and  you 
knows  it,  you  do.' 

'  Haven't  I  told  you  my  dear  that  if  you  grant 
my  modest  request  I  won't  tell  your  Johnnie  a 
single  word  about  all  these  sweet  kisses  you've  given 
me.  But  if  you  were  to  tell  anybody  we'd  been 
talking  together — well  you  might  get  me  sent  to 
prison,  as  I  can  see  you're  thinking,  but  you  wouldn't 
prevent  my  letting  your  good  Johnnie  (Albert 
Jones  did  you  say  his  name  was  ?)  know  all  about 
it,  yes  and  make  him  believe  it  too  !  Come,  be 
quick,  and  make  up  your  mind  !  Which  is  it  to  be  ?' 

Agatha  and  Adrian  had  no  scruple  in  watching. 
They  saw  the  poor  girl  haul  up  an  old  purse,  thick 
with  shillings  for  eggs  and  butter  and  rabbits,  from 
the  depth  of  her  pocket.  The  man  emptied  out 
the  coins,  threw  back  the  purse,  and  jumped  from 
the  cart. 

Adrian  made  ready  to  cross  the  stile  and  confront 
him,  but  calling  back  '  Ta  ta,  my  dear !'  as  Mary 
whipped  up  the  old  horse  on  the  level,  the  thief 
turned  to  the  little  wood-path  and  vaulted  the  stile 
himself. 

Adrian  met  him. 

'  Brute,'  he  said  quietly,  '  give  that  girl  back  her 
money.' 

The  man  started  but  did  not  lose  his  nerve. 
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'  Hallo,  Mr.  Jack  in  the  Box,'  he  said,  '  I  haven't 
an  idea  what  you're  talking  about,  but  I  wish  you 
would  kindly  take  yourself  out  of  my  way.  This 
path  is  a  public  one,  and  rather  narrow.' 

'  If  you  come  with  me  to  the  village  at  once  and 
restore  that  money  they  shall  understand  that  you 
found  it,  and  I  will  not  take  you  to  the  police.' 

'  Thanks  !'  said  the  man,  '  but  I  can  manage  my 
own  affairs.'  He  burst  into  a  laugh.  '  Lord,  it's 
the  yokel !  How  have  you  enjoyed  your  trip  to 
Johannisburg,  my  boy  ?'  He  doubled  up  with 
laughter.  Was  he  quite  reckless,  or  looking  out 
for  a  chance  to  escape,  or  trusting  to  violence  ? 
All  three,  Agatha  thought.  He  was  a  fine  man, 
as  big  as  Adrian,  and  evidently  ready  for  anything  ; 
his  thin  drawn-in  lips  and  light-gray  eyes  were 
full  of  fight.  She  was  not  afraid ;  she  tingled 
with  excitement,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  men  ; 
she  felt  as  if  all  her  powers  were  rushing  out  to  help 
Adrian  ;  she  knew  that  if  he  were  worsted  she 
should  face  the  thief  herself ;  but  she  did  not 
think  of  treachery,  and  she  had  no  sense  of  fear. 

Watching,  she  saw  Adrian  redden  at  the  man's 
last  words,  and  pass  his  hand  twice  before  his  eyes. 

'  It's  on  your  own  head,'  he  cried  fiercely,  '  look 
out  for  yourself  !' 

A  few  blows  were  exchanged,  then  Macdonald 
drew  a  knife.  The  next  second  Adrian  had  snatched 
it  from  him  and  felled  him  with  one  clean  left- 
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bander,  and  he  lay  motionless  across  the  path, 
one  of  poor  Mary  Jutson's  shillings,  rolling  from 
his  pocket  and  taking  a  deliberate  journey  down 
the  sandy  track,  came  to  rest  against  a  pebble. 

Agatha  ran  up,  and  stood  by  Adrian.  His  face 
changed  as  he  looked  down  on  his  fallen  antagonist, 
and  a  puzzled  expression  came  over  it,  as  if  this 
were  not  the  man  he  expected.  He  was  not  con- 
scious of  Agatha's  presence  though  she  slipped 
a  hand  in  his.  He  leaned  down,  hands  on  knees, 
staring  at  the  unconscious  face,  then  in  a  voice  not 
his  own,  said  : 

*  Are  you  dead  ?' 

'  No,  no,  Adrian,  of  course  he's  not  dead,'  cried 
Agatha,  and  she  would  have  knelt  and  touched 
the  man,  but  Adrian  held  her  back. 

'  Don't  touch  him !'  he  said,  '  perhaps  he's 
bloody  !' 

'  Adrian  !  Adrian  !  Don't !'  she  cried.  '  Be 
yourself,  don't  frighten  me  like  this,  it's  too  bad 
of  you  !  The  man's  only  stunned  !' 

Adrian  tried  to  control  himself.  He  knelt  and 
put  out  his  hand,  but  shuddered,  turned  pale,  and 
could  not  bring  himself  to  touch.  Agatha  loosed 
the  thief's  collar  and  raised  his  head,  then  took 
the  stolen  money  from  his  pocket.  Presently 
Macdonald  half  raised  himself,  white  and  wavering, 
absorbed  in  his  bodily  discomfort.  Adrian  looked 
at  him  in  silence.  Agatha  spoke  timidly, 
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'  What  are  you  going  to  do,  Adrian  ?' 

Macdonald  took  up  the  word  with  a  sickly 
mockery, 

'  Yes,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Sir  Emigrant  ?  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  you  intend  to  have  the  kind- 
ness to  assist  me  to  the  police  station  now  you  have 
half  killed  me,  or  whether  you  will  leave  me  to  the 
comforts  of  the  wood.  I  shall  very  likely  survive 
the  night  so  perhaps  you  had  better  roll  me  out 
of  the  path  lest  I  should  be  a  stumbling  block  to 
the  feet  of  an  honest  passer-by.' 

Adrian  still  looked  at  him  with  a  kind  of  horror, 
with  lips  drawn  back  from  his  teeth,  his  brows  low 
over  widely-opened  eyes.  Macdonald  was  silenced 
— there  was  jnore  in  the  look  than  the  situation  ac- 
counted for.  It  even  seemed  that  it  was  not  for  him. 

At  last  Adrian  spoke ;  he  addressed  Agatha, 
constrainedly,  without  turning  his  head. 

'  Will  you,  if  you  please,  go  up  to  the  house 
and  fetch  the  dog-cart  ?  Put  the  gray  in  it,  and 
come  down  to  the  stile.  I  hope  you  do  not  mind 
coming  alone,  as  it  will  be  easier  to  keep  this  quiet 
if  no  one  but  ourselves  sees  the  man.' 

He  had  the  air  of  a  sleep-talker. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  Agatha  replied  nervously,  '  we  must 
keep  it  a  secret  for  Mary's  sake,  mustn't  we  ?' 

But  Adrian  did  not  hear  her. 

She  ran  like  a  deer  to  the  farm,  harnessed  the 
gray  and  was  at  the  stile  in  no  time.  Adrian  was 
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sitting  on  the  oak  log  watching  Macdonald,  who 
lay  quivering  and  fidgeting  under  his  eyes. 

'  For  the  third  time,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  ?'  the  thief  was  asking  with  irritation 
born  of  a  horrible  misgiving.  He  was  a  man  unused 
to  fear,  and  it  shook  him  through. 

'  I  thought  you  were  only  a  dolt,  and  it  seems  you 
are  staring  mad  instead,  but  I  should  have  thought 
you  were  enough  of  a  gentleman  to  give  a  man  notice 
before  you  murder  him  in  cold  blood  !' 

Adrian  did  not  seem  to  hear  that  he  was  speaking. 
But  presently  he  addressed  him. 

'  I'm  going  to  drive  you  to  the  station  and  give 
you  a  ticket  for — how  would  Southampton  suit 
you  ?  I  should  not  recommend  London,  but 
perhaps  you  have  friends  there.  The  trap  is  waiting, 
let  me  help  you  to  rise.' 

Macdonald  shrank  from  him  in  obvious  dread. 
He  seriously  thought  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  lunatic, 
but  he  could  not  stand  without  support. 

'  Anywhere  you  like,'  he  said  with  an  attempt 
at  airiness,  '  so  that  you  do  not  give  me  your  per- 
sonal escort.  I  am  much  obliged,  I'm  sure  ' — this 
as  Adrian  assisted  his  giddy  rising  and  Agatha 
picked  up  his  hat,  '  and  most  apologetic  for  the 
trouble  I  am  giving,  especially  to  the  lady.' 

Adrian  lifted  him  to  his  seat,  supporting  him 
with  a  steady  arm,  then  with  a  great  effort  assuming 
his  natural  manner,  turned  to  Agatha,  saying, 
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'  You  had  better  not  mention  this  at  home.  I 
shall  be  back  just  now.  It's  all  right,'  and  drove  off. 

Next  morning  Lachford  appeared  at  Agatha's 
study. 

*  I  have  a  note  here  for  you,'  he  said,  '  it  was 
brought  late  last  night  when  the  trap  came  back  from 
Himlet.  Armitage  sent  me  a  line  too  that  he  was 
all  right  but  could  not  get  back,  so  I  expect  he  tells 
you  the  same.' 

Agatha  tore  open  the  note,  it  ran  thus. 

'  Can't  get  back  to-night,  so  send  this  line  to 
say  you  will  not  see  me  till  Wednesday  at  earliest. 
All's  well.  Tell  Lachford  about  our  encounter  if 
you  like.  You  took  Mary  that  money  of  course. 
Yours  ever, 

'  ADRIAN.' 

'  What  does  it  mean  ?'  she  cried. 

'  He  sent  back  the  trap  by  the  man  from  the  Seven 
Bells,  I  know  no  more  than  that.  What  is  this 
that  you  may  tell  me  about  if  you  like  ?' 

Agatha  related  the  previous  night's  adventure. 

'  He  knew  the  man  before,'  she  said  thoughtfully, 
'  but  there  was  more  in  it  than  that.  His  manner 
changed  so  extraordinarily  when  they  recognised 
one  another.' 

Agatha's  observation  was  slightly  at  fault  here  ; 
Adrian  had  recognised  the  man  at  first  sight,  and 
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it  was  not  till  later  that  the  change  had  come  over 
him. 

'  Of  course,'  she  went  on,  '  I  guessed  it  was  the 
wretch  who  robbed  him  over  the  emigration,  but 
what  was  the  other  connection  ?  What  could  it 
have  been  to  make  Adrian  change  so — so  terribly  ?' 

'  How  do  you  mean — "  change  "  ?'  asked 
Lachford. 

'  I  can't  describe  it,'  she  said,  '  it  was  terrible — 
it  was  almost  as  if — for  the  time — he  was  out  of  his 
mind  !' 

As  she  heard  her  own  words  Agatha  paled  and 
blenched,  raised  her  arm  as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow, 
then  slowly  lowering  her  hand,  held  it  out  to  Lach- 
ford, and  so  they  stood  mutely  comforting  one 
another  under  the  horrible  fear  that  had  struck 
both. 

'  Don't  think  of  it — Agatha,'  said  Lachford 
clearing  his  voice,  *  it  is  most  improbable — we  shall 
hear  more  to-morrow — he  must  have  some  explana- 
tion. Very  likely  he  has  had  to  stop  with  that 
man — perhaps  he  was  injured  more  seriously  than 
appeared,  Armitage  has  a  weighty  fist.' 

*  Of  course,  of  course,'  said  Agatha  hurriedly,  '  I 
know  it  must  be  something  like  that  ?'  But  her 
eyes  did  not  deny  either  the  moment  of  terror  or 
the  moment  of  sympathy. 

'I  think  I'll  go  out  with  Wee  Bella,  shall  I, 
Valentine  ?'  She  smiled  a  brave  smile  to  him  over 
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his  Christian  name  ;  it  was  the  first  time  they  had 
exchanged  that  sign  of  amity. 

'  Yes,  do,  and  bring  her  and  Grace  to  tea  in  the 
big  meadow,  we're  carrying  there  to-day.' 

Next  morning  came  another  note  from  Adrian. 

'  Hope  you  have  not  worried.  Shall  be  home 
to-morrow  by  the  early  train.  Tell  Lachford  to 
send  Priest  and  the  pony  to  Himlet  for  me,  also 
that  I've  had  an  offer  for  that  chestnut  mare  and 
foal.' 

What  could  be  more  commonplace  and  comforting. 

Yet  his  aspect  when  he  mounted  to  her  study 
was  by  no  means  so  reassuring  ;  he  was  pale  and 
grave  and  looked  as  if  he  had  not  slept.  Agatha, 
relieved  of  her  worst  fears,  took  him  to  task  lightly. 

'  So  you  have  got  rid  of  our  friend  at  last !  You 
were  too  good  to  him,  you  extravagant  boy  !' 

'  Him  ?  Who  ?  Oh,  Macdonald  !'  he  answered 
absently.  '  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I  put  him 
in  the  Southampton  train  on  Monday  night.  He'll 
soon  come  to  a  bad  end  poor  chap,  but  I  couldn't 
have  a  hand  in  it — I  think  I  did  my  full  share  of 
punishing  his  misdeeds — it  was  a  near  shave  of 
killing  him — him  too — oh  my  God  !' 

'But — Adrian!  Then  it  was  not  he  who  kept 
you  away  ?' 

'  No  !'  Adrian  stood  at  the  window,  looking  out ; 
he  spoke  with  difficulty.  '  It  seemed  a  queer  thing 
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I  know  to  go  away  just  now  and  leave  no  address. 
I  knew  it  would  make  you  unhappy.  But  it  was 
better  than  staying.  I  had  to  have  a  little  time 
to  think  things  out.  I  have  got  it  clear  now.' 

Agatha  could  bear  no  more  of  this  ;  it  meant 
so  very  much  from  plain-spoken  Adrian.  She  put 
her  arm  through  his  and  stood  by  him. 

'  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  my  love,'  she  said 
gravely,  '  do  not  keep  me  in  this  anxiety.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon.  Pray  pardon  me.  Causing 
you  this  worry.  But  I  must  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity— to  free  yourself.'  Between  every  phrase 
came  a  hard-drawn  breath. 

Agatha  found  not  a  word  ready.  She  forced  him 
to  turn  and  face  her.  He  did  not  resist,  but  looked 
in  her  eyes  with  such  sadness  she  could  hardly 
bear  it  and  not  weep. 

'  Yes  dear — I  will  not  keep  you  waiting — you  did 
not  know — I  have  only  just  learnt  it  myself — I  have 
killed  a  man.' 

'  But  he  is  not  dead  !     You  said  he  was  not  dead  !' 

*  Not  Macdonald,  dear,  Maylot.' 

*  You  bewilder  me,  Adrian,  why  go  back  to  those 
old  troubles  now  ?' 

'  It  isn't  old  to  me,  it  is  new.  You  did  not 
understand  how  unreal  it  all  was.  You  thought 
me  unfeeling.  It  was  no  more  to  me  than  a  romance 
they  were  telling  about  another  man's  misfortune. 
Then,  the  other  night,  when  I  got  angry  with 
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Macdonald,  my  head  hurt  me,  red  flashes  came  in 
my  eyes — and  I  remembered — Agathe,  /  remem- 
bered r 

1  What  ?  What  did  you  remember  ?'  she  breathed 
almost  inaudibly. 

'  The  knife  was  in  my  hand,  not  in  Maylot's.' 

'  But  even  so — it  was  still  an  accident.  You 
never  meant  to  hurt  him  !' 

'  I  don't  know  that  !  When  a  man  is  angry — 
the  knife  was  in  my  hand — I  had  wrenched  it  off 
him — and  as  we  fell — I  felt ' 

A  sickening  horror  of  recollection  cut  short 
his  words  with  a  shudder.  Then  with  a  great 
effort— 

'  My  dear  love,  you  must  not  marry  a  man  like 
this — you  did  not  know — too  great  a  risk — I  am 
not  fit — you  did  not  know ' 

Agatha  looked  into  his  face  of  mortal  sorrow 
amazedly,  broke  into  a  sob  that  broke  into  a  laugh, 
and  laughing  and  weeping  laid  her  head  upon  his 
arm. 

Adrian  fell  to  trembling. 

'  I  cannot  bear  this,  my  love,'  he  said,  and  his 
tears  fell  on  her  hair. 

*  Oh  my  foolish  foolish  love,'  she  cried,  '  did  you 
imagine  I  had  never  thought  of  that  ?  I  have 
thought  of  it  so  much.' 

'  You  could  not  have  known ' 

'  I   thought   it   quite   likely — many   did.     Many 
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thought  you  quite  justified  if  you  had  deliberately 
slain  him  in  righteous  anger.  Oh  I  see  how  terrible 
this  has  been  to  you,  love  Adrian,  but  you  see  it 
changes  nothing — nothing,  nothing  !'  She  smiled 
to  scare  away  the  ghost  from  his  eyes.  '  I  knew  I 
was  going  to  have  a  hot-tempered  husband,  but  I 
cannot  have  him  make  bugbears  of  such  far-off 
troubles  !' 

And  all  that  Adrian  had  for  answer  was  to  take 
her  in  his  arms  with  the  old  old  cry  of  the  man  to 
the  woman, 

*  How  wonderful  you  are  !' 

And  Agatha's  heart  cried, 

'  How  a  man  can  love  !' 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

'  For  those  He  loves  that  underprop 
With  daily  virtues  Heaven's  top. 
***** 
Those  He  approves  that  ply  the  trade, 
That  rock  the  child,  that  wed  the  maid, 
That  with  weak  virtues,  weaker  hands, 
Sow  gladness  on  the  peopled  lands, 
And  still  with  laughter  song  and  shout 
Spin  the  great  wheel  of  earth  about.' 

ON  Cheyne  Walk  there  lives  a  little  great  artist 
who  gives  delightful  Sunday  breakfast  parties  to 
a  little  circle  of  great  people.  Men  meet  there 
who  rarely  meet  elsewhere,  for  the  invitations  are 
of  a  boldness  only  justified  by  an  unbroken  record 
of  success. 

Here  come  politicians  who  declaim  not,  musical 
professors  and  amateurs  who  quarrel  not,  and  lions 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes  who  for  the  occasion  refrain 
from  roaring.  Here  the  editorial  lion  lies  down 
with  the  literary  lamb,  the  Impressionist  avoids 
the  subject  of  art  with  the  pre-Raphaelite,  while 
the  great  alien  who  is  their  host,  and  who  had  painted 
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England's  past  more  greatly  than  her  own  sons 
have  done,  en  joys  the  present  as  much  as  any  of  his 
guests. 

Here,  on  an  occasion  a  few  years  after  the  date 
of  the  last  chapter,  met  two  rising  young  journalists, 
one  an  illustrator,  one  a  writer. 

'  What  have  you  been  up  to,  old  fellow  ?'  said 
the  writer,  '  you  look  very  fine  and  large.' 

'  Doing  an  interview  down  in  Worcestershire — 
Paterson  was  to  have  gone,  but  he  was  full  up,  so 
the  boss  sent  me  to  get  the  sketches  and  photos 
and  so  on  and  jot  down  notes  don't  y'  know,  for  Pat 
to  shape.' 

'  Beastly  job  interviewing,'  said  the  other  sympa- 
thetically. 

'  Depends,'  said  the  illustrator,  '  I  didn't  have  a 
bad  time  at  all.' 

'  Who  was  the  wictim  ?'  asked  his  friend. 

'  Well — y'  know  we're  getting  up  a  "  Women  of 
All  Time "  series  with  no  end  fine  three-colour 
prints — seen  them  ?  They're  only  out  as  far  as 
Grace  Darling,  but  we're  working  on  the  modern 
ones,  and  the  one  they  sent  me  after  was — you 
know — Agatha  Lin  wood,  Armitage  is  her  married 
name.' 

'  Aw  yes,  I  know,  "  Love  and  Life  "  was  her  first.' 

'  Not  at  all !  "  Before  Spring  "  was  her  first  and 
"  Forty  to  One  "  her  second,  but  "  Love  and  Life  " 
made  her  name.' 
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'Go  on,  what's  she  like  ?  Pettigrew's  painting 
of  her  in  the  R.A.  was  rather  fine.' 

'  Look  here,  if  you've  only  seen  old  Pettigrew's 
version  of  her  you  know  no  more  what  she's  like 
than ' 

'  Hello  !  in  love  again  /'  interrupted  his  friend 
jocosely. 

'  Confound  you  no  !  If  you  take  that  tack  I 
won't  tell  you  another  word,  and  it's  worth  hearin' 
by  Jove,  Woman  of  all  time  or  not.' 

'  Right  you  are — cut  in  !'  said  the  other  com- 
posing his  face.  '  Where  is  it  she  lives  and  why 
don't  she  come  to  town  ?' 

'  The  place  is  five  hours'  journey  from  Paddington 
and  five  miles  from  a  railway  station  up  hill  all 
the  way,  and  not  a  cab  to  be  had  for  love  or  money. 
I'm  goin'  to  have  my  shoes  framed  for  a  memento. 
But  I  didn't  find  it  any  joke  then  I  can  tell  you, 
by  Jove  I  felt  like  a  bloomin'  navvy  when  I  got 
there  !  The  place  was  a  great  big  farm-house  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  like  all  those  places  you  couldn't 
for  the  life  of  you  tell  which  was  the  way  in.  I 
went  up  a  sort  of  drive  arrangement,  with  holly- 
hocks and  roses  don't  y'  know,  and  came  on  a 
sort  of  cave-place  cut  out  of  the  rock  to  make  a 
dairy  ;  there  were  rows  of  milk-pans  in  the  twilight 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  in  the  middle  a  woman 
churnin'.  I  tell  you  if  you  want  to  see  a  woman 
with  a  good  figure  at  her  best  you  watch  her  churnin' 
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with  her  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  and  just  enough 
light » 

'  Come,  come,  if  you're  going  to  paint  the  dairy- 
maid in  detail  we  shall  have  to  stop  the  night !' 

'  Right  you  are,'  said  the  other,  '  many  thanks 
for  the  critique,  and  I'll  leave  her  for  the  present, 
for  she  did  not  see  your  humble  servant,  who 
pitched  at  last  on  the  front  door  and  was  shown 
into  a  big  room  with  two  handsome  little  kiddies 
in  it.  They  set  to  work  to  entertain  me  and  brought 
in  a  fine  old  deer-hound  and  two  pups,  and  while 
we  were  romping  who  should  walk  in  but  my  lady 
of  the  milk-pans,  with  apologies  for  keeping  me 
waiting — said  the  dairy-maid  was  ill,  and  butter 
would  not  wait.' 

*  Csesarea  Phillippi !'  said  the  writer,  who  was  a 
man  of  strange  oaths. 

'  Very  similar  to  what  I  nearly  said,'  replied  the 
artist.  '  But  there  it  was !  She's  simply  the 
all- round  woman  with  genius  chucked  in.' 

'  Married  to  a  farmer  and  cast  away  in  Worcester- 
shire !  Oh  Aganippe  !' 

'  Oh  well,  you  can  call  her  husband  a  farmer, 
of  course,  and  a  good  one  too,  for  he  makes  money 
at  it,  but  he's  also  as  well  read  as  old  Masterton 
there,  and  could  give  you  or  me  points,  and  he's 
also  the  chap  who  makes  those  gold  cabinets  and 
things — you  know — those  that  the  Princess  was 
so  taken  with.  And  Lachford,  you've  met  him 
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here  haven't  you,  time  back  ?  He  paints  those 
Florentine- Watteau  pictures  on  'em,  and  goes  in 
for  poultry  breeding — he  lives  there  too — never  was 
such  a  set  !' 

'  Guess  they  weren't  sorry  to  see  someone  from 
the  wicked  world  though.' 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  the  other,   '  I  don't  know. 
I  know  I  stayed  a  week,  and  by  Jove  !  if  I'd  had 
any  more  excuses  handy  I'd  have  stayed  a  month. 
I    contemplated    breaking    my    leg,    but    couldn't 
muster  the  spunk.' 

*  Sounds  a  bit  unreal,  somehow,'  said  the  writer. 

*  So  do  a  good  many  things  ;  Pat  said  the  same 
when  I  gave  him  the  copy,  but  he's  got  to  make  it 
fit  in  with  the  universe,  for  if  he  tries  to  cut  her  down 
to  his  notions  of  womankind,  by  the  Lord  !  I'll 
prosecute  him  for  libel !' 


THE   END 
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This  is  not  a  novel,  but  a  series  of  conversations  on  such  subjects 
as  "Marie  Corelli,"  "Mr.  Chamberlain,"  "Writing  Women," 
"  Bacon  v.  Shakespeare,"  between  a  conventionally  intellectual 
aunt  and  an  alarmingly  candid  "  Princess,"  her  niece.  The  criticisms 
and  opinions  of  "  The  Princess  "  are  uniquely  unconventional,  while 
her  view  of  life  is  notably  original.  It  is  one  of  the  cleverest  books 
of  the  season,  and  is  quite  in  a  class  by  itself  in  recent  literature. 

JUDGMENT.  By  ALICE  BROWN. 
Author  of  "  The  Mannerings."  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.  35.  6d. 

"  A  lovely  story,  beautifully  conceived,  and  charmingly  written." 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

CHERRY.  By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON. 
Author  of  "  Monsieur  Beaucaire."  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

"  A  tale  of  mock  highwaymen  and  the  rivalry  of  two  students  for  the  hand 
of  Sylvia  Grey — 'Cherry.'  Full  of  humour,  and  'Cherry,'  with  her  delightful 
inconsistencies,  is  a  charming  creation." — Glasgow  Herald. 
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